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The pulpit must present to men a “religious” view of the world 
and life; it must inspire and aid men to enter into a “religious” 
experience and to live a “religious” life. But to say this means nothing 
until we discover and define what is meant by “religious.” The 
essence of the religious might conceivably be sought in some special 
quality of feeling, emotion, impulse, or intuition. This would be 
analogous to finding the specific character of the moral in a moral 
sentiment, or of the aesthetic in an art impulse, or a “sense of beauty.” 
But just as we now recognize in ethics that no single emotion or 
instinct apart from ideas is distinctively and adequately the moral 
sentiment, so we may recognize in the history of religion that ideas 
determine religious emotion and experience in its higher forms, just 
as truly as the emotions and aspirations help to shape in turn the 
ideas. Primitive fear and awe, thrill or ecstasy, become transmuted 
into a genuine reverence, or elevation of spirit, when the idea of an 
ethical God has emerged from the stress of prophetic struggle with 
grossness and immorality. And again in turn the conception of 
God is touched with tenderness when the deity is viewed no longer 
as chiefly the protector in war, but rather as the Father, the Husband, 
the Goél or Next-of-Kin (Redeemer). 

In modern times, as in ancient Israel, two conceptions of God 
have been especially prominent: the conception of sovereignty and 
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the conception of kinship. These have very largely determined the 
type of religious experience, and the dominant note of preaching. 
They have had a basis in the psychological conditions of the age as 
well as in the scriptural phraseology. It was natural for the mediaeval 
church, the successor of the Roman Empire, to conceive God as an 
almighty sovereign, governing his subjects, accepting satisfaction 
and penance for their sins. The Reformers continued the same 
imagery. The Old Testament out of which was built the very struc- 
ture of Puritan religious experience was in its historical books a 
record of a religious polity in which sovereignty was the all-important 
interest. Sin took the form of rebellion against God. Conviction 
of sin from this standpoint meant acute emotional consciousness of 
a conflict of the human with the divine will. The ordinary man, 
brought up in religious surroundings, might not be conscious of active 
opposition to God. But there was a way to rouse the feeling. The 
preachers of Calvinism had not studied modern psychology but they 
had discovered that emotion is brought out by tension. The doctrine 
of sovereignty in its baldest form as including the principle of “‘repro- 
bation” was an effective instrument in bringing about the conscious- 
ness of opposition between natural feelings and divine law. As 
Nathaniel Emmons puts it: 


There is no divine truth which is more directly suited to discover the hearts 
of sinners to themselves than the doctrine of reprobation; it never fails to awaken 
their native enmity to the divine character. 


If strong emotion was not aroused by this or other means, then 
this coldness was itself the sin. Wesleyanism, which emphasized 
the “grace,” rather than the decrees, of the divine sovereign, pre- 
served the general imagery and expected the same general type of 
emotional experience. 

The past century has shown a tendency to shift the emphasis in 
imagery from the conception of sovereignty to that of kinship. God 
is the Divine Father. Men are to be brothers. The type of religious 
experience has been affected by this shift. The family relation appeals 
more strongly to the young and probably more strongly to women 
than to men. Or perhaps it is more accurate to say that it appeals 
to men and women more in times of sorrow or discouragement than 
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in times of war against the sins of passion, or of fierce battles for the 
right. 

These two conceptions of sovereignty and kinship are permanent 
aspects in possible religious experience. We shall always find 
religious expression in the prayer: “Our Father who art in heaven, 
thy Kingdom come.” But they are not the only terms in which the 
divine may be imaged, and they are not the terms which best interpret 
some of the life and interests of today. Men—to say nothing of 
women and children—do not think of life largely in terms of allegiance, 
or obedience to a sovereign. Democracy has made all such ideas 
seem remote. Nor does the family relation mean to the present mind 
such an all-inclusive system of human interests and activities as to 
make it the sole and adequate symbol for all religious experience. 
In early life the kinship group did include all human relations, and 
the religious could appropriately be conceived in its terms. Authority, 
wisdom, protection, justice, were all administered through the father. 
But progress has brought the development of new institutions, new 
organizations, corresponding to more complex experience and expand- 
ing mental and spiritual life. The political, the economic, the edu- 
cational, the ecclesiastical, have been split off or extruded and given 
new significance by their independence. And of these the political 
has been made the center of a specific religious life. The economic 
and the educational or scientific developments of experience have 
never as yet entered so intimately into western religious conceptions, 
if we except the remarkable interpenetration of religion and philosophy 
in the Logos doctrine of the early church. 

The two lines of activity and thought which are most characteristic 
of our time are, first, the organization of men for industry and busi- 
ness; and, second, the promotion and application of science and 
education. Instead of the political, the economic and scientific- 
educational interests are in the center. Family relations keep their 
place as a part of life, but they are certainly not all. 

The economic relation of man to man under the present system of 
collective production, machine industry, world-markets, and financial 
systems, is one of vastly increased interdependence. It is also one 
in which the individual is relatively helpless, either to protect him- 
self or to accomplish unaided any effective moral act. This has 
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brought to the front two great moral issues. First: this great collect- 
ive system with its connected machine process is immensely more 
productive than any method of industry the world has known before, 
and is therefore capable of freeing men from the exhaustion and 
drudgery of overwork and from the misery of want. At the same 
time it has a fearful possibility of submerging the individual in a 
collective, impersonal whole, and of making the machine master in- 
stead of servant. Secondly, the industrial and business system affords 
the opportunity for a genuine social service and interdependence 
distinct from that of kinship or political co-operation. The exchange 
of goods and services may be no less a moral interchange because 
it is paid for. It may be all the more moral; or rather it may bring 
out a new and valuable kind of personal relation, over and above 
the sympathetic bonds of kin. It may preserve the dignity and self- 
respect of each party. Its specific note is then that it evokes the con- 
sciousness of rights, and at its best demands respect for rights of 
others. But undeniably it presents also possibilities of sacrificing 
others’ interests to one’s own in freer fashion than family solidarity 
allowed. It may mean exploitation, even if there is no question 
of violence or fraud. It is sometimes said that the conception of 
brotherhood among men, growing out of the relation of divine father- 
hood, would solve all our social and industrial problems. This is 
open to serious doubt. Brotherhood does not place the emphasis 
where the present man wants it placed, or where the economic process 
naturally requires. Brotherhood stands for sympathy, for give and 
take without any careful reckoning of debit and credit, for loyalty 
ancastanding by in time of trouble. No one can question the need 
of all this in human society. But brotherhood does not most appro- 
priately symbolize perfect fairness toward all men in relations where 
it is not sympathy but justice that is wanted. It does not suggest the 
guidance by reason rather than by emotion. It does not suggest the 
recognition of rights—that bulwark of personal worth which the mod- 
ern man feels so strongly. The demand for social justice is becoming 
a dominant note in the moral consciousness of today. It is forced 
to its position by the very nature of the business and industrial world. 

The second aspect of the present mind is the power of science and 
the general spread of education. There has been culture since the 
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Renaissance; there has been free thought; there have been schools built 
and sustained by the church. But the present scientific spirit is not 
that of culture, nor is it primarily that of free thought—of the opposi- 
tion of reason to dogma or superstition. The schools of today are 
not in the service of the church or of any other interest. The scientific 
attitude of today is that of positive investigation, partly for the joy 
of knowing, but largely to enable man to master his environment and 
move forward more surely in the overcoming of disease, in the use 
of natural resources, and in the better organization of society. The 
schools are based on the democratic conviction that every child should 
have a share in the social heritage, and so far as the elements of 
education can give it, an equal opportunity to enjoy the benefits and 
contribute to the welfare of society. Joined to the institutions for 
scientific research the schools make it possible for the general results 
cf investigation to be taken up by people generally. The high schools 
of today have better equipment and represent more genuinely the 
scientific point of view than did the colleges of a generation ago.%:" 

And why are these obvious facts recited? Is it to urge ministers 
to leave ethical religion for economic discussion, and to accept boldly 
the doctrine of evolution? ‘The purpose is to suggest a much more 
fundamental change in attitude, although it does not demand of 
the preacher that he leave his own field and pose as an authority where 
he is not competent to speak. The central fact is that if the preacher 
is to present religious truth as something vital he must make it mean 
something for the two fields in relation\to which it is now essentially 
an onlooker. To make it mean something in these two fields it must 
identify itself with principles and conceptions which represent in 
these fields the life of the spirit. It ‘must invest these principles and 
conceptions with the same larger relation to the divine by which it 
has given religious meaning to the ethical conceptions of duty and 
sympathy. In doing this it must enlarge our conceptions of God and 
of religious experience, just as they have before been enlarged when 
other ethical conceptions have been taken up into religion. What 
then are the conceptions and principles which have such ethical sig- 
nificance and generality in the economic and scientific worlds that 
religion may use them as centers of recrystallization or as character- 
istic notes in genuine types of religious experience? They will not 
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sound novel, nor will it be necessary to search outside the Bible for 
texts on which to preach them. The novelty will be rather in using 
these as central conceptions for defining the religious rather than as 
corollaries from other supposedly more fundamental conceptions of 
sovereignty and kinship. ‘They are simply the conceptions of personal 
worth, of justice, and of inquiry. The words are indeed familiar 
enough, but the actual ideas behind the words are getting new empha- 
sis and definition from present conditions. Consider them further, 
therefore, before concluding that no new message can be framed 
from them. 

1. And first, the conception of personal worth. We are told that 
this has ever been one of the keynotes of Christianity. Puritanism 
proclaimed the equality of all before the Almighty, Wesleyanism 
emphasized the worth given the soul by Christ’s sacrifice. The last 
century, and perhaps especially Unitarianism and transcendentalism, 
emphasized the worth given man by his divine sonship and his spiritual 
capacities. These made worthacorollary. The present danger to per- 
sonal life is not in organizations of church or monarchy; nor is it, as 
it appeared to more recent generations, in the abasement of man 
before God, or in the seeming triviality of man as part of the physical 
universe. Personal worth is now threatened rather by the collective 
economic organization, and by the machine process. These, like 
the political organization, have been brought about as a necessary 
instrument toward human progress. But just as political organiza- 
tion has often been a tyranny when first effected, and has threatened 
to crush out freedom and religion, so our collective and machine pro- 
cess has thus far had perhaps as much moral and religious loss as 
gain. We need not repeat how corporate organization loosens indi- 
vidual responsibility, and submerges the individual in some group. 
We know, if our eyes are open, how the machine process may lend itself 
to using up men, women, and even children, in order that more goods 
may be produced. And the peculiar feature of this collectivism is 
that no individual can effect much alone. The individual merchant, 
employer, labor unionist, is forced to act about as others do, or go 
under. What is needed then is general and united effort. Just as 
political organization, once largely selfish, has been converted to 
be, on the whole, a democratic institution, serving the common man, 
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and making possible a far freer, nobler life, so we may hope that the 
collective methods of industry and business will be controlled by 
man in the interest of the moral and spiritual life, instead of dominat- 
ing him for material ends. And just as the political triumph of 
democracy was won largely under the religious conceptions of divine 
sovereignty, God-given rights, and human equality before God, so 
it is at least possible that the reassertion in a new setting of the worth 
of man in comparison with what he produces or possesses may be 
a powerful factor in the democratizing of our economic process. 
This is not a partisan or divisive principle—except so far as every 
moral or religious principle is divisive. It is a principle that the indi- 
vidualist and the socialist both profess to honor. But it is a principle 
that needs to be made so central, to be so re-enforced by the earnest- 
ness and emotion which respond to the religious appeal, that it will 
become a dominant note in our business and legislation. 

President Tucker has said that the man of today would scarcely 
understand how to repent of the sin of his city. He does not under- 
stand any better how to repent of the sin of his corporation or his 
union—or of the unorganized but no less potent collective action of 
the body of consumers of which he is a member. And yet most of 
the sin of today is being committed, not by individuals as such, but 
by nations, states, cities, corporations, unions, associations. They— 
not any individuals as such—permit exploitation, child labor, wage 
scales which encourage vice, unprotected machinery, mine explosions. 
The homicides due to individual intent are insignificant in number 
compared with the deaths due to society’s neglect, or to the alleged 
“expense” of proper care. 

When the individual of the eighteenth or nineteenth century 
came to realize that he had “‘a soul to save,” he felt the emotional 
enlargement and uplift which naturally attend the awakening of 
higher aims and ideals. It is for the preacher of the twentieth cen- 
tury to show men just what their soul, their personal worth, their 
true life, is, or may be, under present conditions. It is his further 
task to show how we may co-operate in saving the souls of multitudes 
which are now being lost by society’s acts or neglect. If the preacher 
finds any awakening to this new life, let him not hesitate to recognize 
it as a new birth, a birth into the spiritual world, needing no doubt 
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further experience and nurture, but nevertheless a genuine 
beginning. 

2. Justice is likewise an old word, but it is getting a new meaning 
and is coming to be far more deeply the expression of man’s inmost 
self than it has ever been before. Hitherto it has usually been in- 
voked to obtain protection for person or property against force or fraud. 
But this is not its present aim. Men who believe that we need a 
larger social justice do not necessarily hold that present inequities are 
due to either force or fraud. They may be, in particular cases. 
But generally speaking, the inequities are due to the system for which 
we are all in a measure responsible, and to practices which are simply 
the carrying-over of the methods—and even the virtues—of one age 
into the changed conditions of another. When individuals tilled 
their own soil, or produced articles by their own unaided labor— 
relatively speaking—it was possible to say who owned the products. 
Justice could then mean protection to person and property. But 
now our production is by a gigantic pool. Capitalist, laborer, farmer, 
statesman, physician, teacher, judge, minister, are all co-operating, 
and who can say how much of the product “belongs” to anyone? 
“Supply and demand” is theoretically our method for division. But 
practically we know that this is often interfered with by legislation 
for special interests, and by combinations for the benefit of certain 
groups. The ethical point is that we are coming to be no longer 
satisfied to adjust our conceptions of justice to fit the workings of 
a supposed economic law, or of an economic law manipulated for 
a class. We are determined rather to take advantage of our knowl- 
edge of economic laws in order to secure greater justice. Knowledge 
of gravitation does not mean that we must all fail down and stay there. 
The principle of justice is based on the worth of every person, of 
every member of society. We demand that our systems of industry, 
business, education, sanitation, shall recognize this as paramount. 
Our Supreme Court, in extending the police power to include what- 
ever is for the “welfare” of the public, however much this may conflict 
with “freedom of contract” or “vested rights,” has given recognition 
to this new and far more thoroughgoing meaning of justice. If 
religion is to align itself with the social conscience of today it must 
recognize this fuller meaning. It must stand as broadly and yet 
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as whole heartedly for this as it has stood for chastity and for 
charity. 

But it may be said, is not this to take sides in the as yet unsettled 
conflict between individualism and socialism and therefore to risk 
the loss of all the spiritual values in a partisan wrangle? No, it is 
not to take sides between socialism and individualism so far as these 
are sincerely animated by the desire to secure justice. Bentham and 
Carlyle, Mill and Ruskin, Charles Kingsley and Henry George, 
were all animated by love of justice, however much they differed in 
method of securing it. And if the preacher can awaken in his people 
the desire to promote justice in the school and library facilities, the 
parks, the taxation, the control of corporations, the adjustment of 
wage scales, he may very well decline to pose as the universal expert 
in the details of all these difficult matters. To one kind of individual- 
ism, indeed, this conception is opposed—namely, to the individualism, 
which holds that so long as the few rise high it matters not how many 
they crush in climbing. From the standpoint of ruthless sacrifice 
of the “too many” for the sake of the “superman,” Nietzsche was 
right in believing himself opposed to Christianity. But for the 
democratic individualist, as for the enlightened socialist, the exact 
programme to be followed is subordinate to the great aim of justice; 
and because the issue between the democratic individualist and 
the intelligent socialist is one of intricate analysis and careful experi 
mentation there is the more need that to these principles of personal 
worth and social justice the minister should add that of “inquiry” as a 
third determining element in his message. 

3. Inquiry—the open mind joined to the resolute use of all the means 
for reaching truth—this too is a familiar name. But in the past it 
has meant frequently a polemic against dogma or a destructive 
criticism of the received, rather than a positive method of analysis 
and construction in the service of human development and social 
progress. Most men of science today are glimpsing the possibility 
of assisting man to take possession of his inheritance. Science has 
been applied to many processes of manufacture, but in matters of 
health and disease, of marriage, of education, of economic methods, 
of social organization, we pursue our course largely by the guide of 
habit, tradition, or blind impulse. The demand of the scientific spirit 
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is that reason, inquiry, patient investigation, carefully planned experi- 
ment, shall take the place of unreasoned advocacy or hasty fervor 
in all these fields. The very complexity of our present social condi- 
tions, as briefly referred to above, makes it doubly important that 
the preacher inform his message with this scientific spirit. He must 
make it clear that the very disposition to learn, to see every situation 
in all its bearings, to weigh conflicting hypotheses, not to dogmatize 
on insufficient data, but to set at work to get data for judgment, is 
itself a moral duty—no less a duty than under other conditions may 
be immediate action of some sort. Tennyson gave religious value to 
“honest doubt,” but the attitude of science today is characterized 
not so much by “doubting” as by constructing working hypotheses 
and devising experiments to try these out and test them. The 
preacher must then encourage this attitude toward the whole problem 
of life. He must lead the young man or young woman to see in it a 
genuinely religious attitude. To be either indifferent or uncandid is 
sin, from the standpoint of science; it should be no less sin from the 
standpoint of religion. And if the sincere mind is led to believe that 
in the very process of inquiry it is following a divine leading, the 
result will be to give greater sacredness to science and greater sincerity 
to religion. 

In a recent address on “The Social Settlement: Its Basis and 
Function”! Professor Mead has called attention to the function of 
the settlement in enabling us “to form new moral judgments as to 
what is right and wrong,” and contrasts the settlement with the 
pulpit which “‘is called upon to inspire to right conduct, not to find 
out what is the right—unless the right is so plain that he who runs 
may read.” In the case of new social and industrial problems, he 
continues, “the pulpit is unable to solve them, because it has not 
the apparatus and the scientific technique which the solution of 
such problems demands. In the meantime it holds its peace, for it 
must give no uncertain sound to the battle. The only overt social 
issues with which the pulpit in recent time has identified itself 
have been temperance and chastity.” It may be freely granted that 
the pulpit has not the apparatus and scientific technique to solve the 
details of many of our intricate social problems. Neither has it the 

t Printed in The University Record, January, 1908. 
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apparatus and technique for psychological analysis. Nevertheless, 
it has been able to urge with unhampered power the transcendent 
value of the spiritual life, and the kinship of man to the realizing 
purpose he discerns in the universe. And what I should maintain 
now is that although the pulpit must rely on the settlement, the 
university, and the courts to supply technique, it is not therefore 
compelled to hold its peace on the most important issues of life. 
It may intrepidly proclaim inquiry, rather than complacent acqui- 
escence or partisan dogmatizing, to be the religious duty. It 
may assert the superiority of persons to products, and the passion 
for justice as lying at the very heart of religion. The “living” God, 
interpreted for other times as sovereign and father, must mean for 
the present generation the source and inspirer of that specific life 
which is now in the deepest sense the life of the spirit. The prophets 
were able to take up the conception of justice into their conception 
of Jehovah. The early church was able to give religious meaning 
to the philosophy of its day by its conceptions of God as Logos and 
as Teacher. If the pulpit of today proves itself equally constructive, 
it may interpret the scientific and social conscience and make these 
the foci of a religion more powerful, because more inclusive and 
vital, than the present uncertain position allows. So long as there 
is sorrow, defeat, and loneliness, the pulpit will preach the Father 
and Comforter. So long as there are lusts and passions, the pulpit 
will present a divine law which is holy, and a salvation from the sins 
of the flesh. But if it hears what the spirit says to the churches, will 
it not also present God as manifest especially in those movements 
and aspirations of our time in which man is seeking to gain a new 
vision of what spirit means, new instruments by which to secure the 
larger life of the soul, new guarantees for the citizenship of all in the 
City of God ? 

Other conceptions will find reshaping if the standpoint is once 
taken that inquiry, respect for humanity, and social justice are not 
merely corollaries from some other divine attributes but are them- 
selves of the essence of God. Faith, for example, would mean from 
the standpoint of the religious value of inquiry, not the acceptance of 
certain fixed content of truth or value, but the resolute venture of 
the soul into the search, undaunted by the possible reconstruction 
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‘required. Unbelief would mean such fear that this is not really a 
spiritual universe, or such apathy as to whether it be or not, that there 
would be no effort to enter into the larger possibilities of the as yet 
untraveled world. And from the standpoint of the worth of man and 
of social justice, unbelief would be the acquiescence in the physical 
“struggle for existence” as a supreme law of life. Faith would 
mean the bold assertion of belief in the possibility of victory over 
the conditions which would crush or submerge the life of the spirit. 
It would mean staking oneself upon the possibility of securing a 
larger justice than the world has ever seen, or than the slow of heart 
think to be within the powers of human nature. For the true religious 
faith believes in a divine event larger than can be demonstrated from 
what has been—or is now. Such faith is already on earth; it is for 
the pulpit to say whether it may not be given the help which the great 
historic symbols and organization of religion afford, and whether it 
may not in turn give to religion that enlargement which is essential 
for every institution or system if it is to be a mansion or a temple of 
the soul and not a prison or an outworn shell. 





THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF OUR LORD 


PROFESSOR CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D., D.LITT. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


There can be no doubt that there are grave difficulties in the 
minds of many educated men and women of this generation in the 
way of their acceptance of the doctrine of the virgin birth. How- 
ever much older men, trained in a different theological atmosphere, 
may regret it, and be unable to understand it, we should not hesitate 
to recognize that the situation exists. Therefore we cannot overcome 
these difficulties by a mere appeal to the authority of the church, or 
in any dogmatic way. We must squarely meet them by removing 
misconceptions and so restating the doctrine that it will no longer be 
open to reasonable objection. 

The doctrine of the virgin birth is historically and dogmatically 
involved with the doctrines of the incarnation and the divinity of 
Jesus Christ; but that by no means implies that men may not hold 
to the divinity and incarnation of our Lord without the definite 
acceptance of the virgin birth. The apostle Paul is firm in his state- 
ment of the divinity of Jesus Christ, and in many passages he dis- 
cusses the incarnation of the pre-existing Son of God from several 
different points of view; but nowhere does he directly or indirectly 
give us the least hint that he thought of a virgin birth. The author 
of the prologue of the Gospel of John is still more emphatic in his 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ and of the incarnation and he seems 
to approach very closely to the doctrine of the virgin birth. If we 
follow the ancient reading of vs. 13 in Tertullian, Irenaeus, and Justin 
Martyr: “He who was born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” we get something very near 
the virgin birth. This reading from Latin texts of the third century 
cited by Tertullian, one hundred years earlier than the earliest extant 
Greek codices, and from Greek texts, nearly two hundred years earlier 
cited by Irenaeus and Justin Martyr, is favored for rhetorical reasons 
and by the fact that it is the most difficult reading. But on the other 
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hand, the external evidences of Greek codices and versions are over- 
whelmingly against it, and we cannot reasonably build our faith upon 
it. So that in fact while this gospel may possibly have implied the 
virgin birth, this is at most a probability, and there certainly is no 
explicit statement of it. 

The authors of the Epistle to the Hebrews and of the Book of 
Revelation teach plainly enough the divinity of Christ, but there is 
not the slightest trace of a virgin birth in their writings. There is no 
more reasonable connection between the woman in childbirth of Rev., 
chap. 12, and the virgin Mary than the fancies of allegorists, revived 
in recent times by mythologistic interpreters. 

The virgin birth is known only to the Gospel of Matthew and the 
Gospel of Luke. What then does this situation teach us as to the 
doctrine ? What else can we say than that the virgin birth rests upon 
the authority of these gospels alone? The other New Testament 
writings that set forth the divinity of Christ and his incarnation, so 
far as we know, did not connect these doctrines with the virgin birth. 

‘And yet on the other hand we cannot permit the opponents of the 
virgin birth to pervert this silence into authority against the doctrine. 
The argument from silence cannot be used as a nose of wax to prove 
anything you please. It has its laws and its limitations like any 
other argument.* If the other writers of the New Testament do not 
indorse the doctrine there is nothing whatever in their language that 
can be cited against it. Indeed sufficient reasons may be given for this 
silence in the earlier writings of the New Testament. If the authors 
knew of this doctrinal fact, they would have abstained from mention- 
ing it for prudential reasons lest they should expose the mother of our 
Lord to scandal during her lifetime—such scandals as did in fact 
arise so soon as the virgin birth was declared, and which were certain 
to arise, as any sensible person could foresee. The Jews did not 
assert that Joseph was the father of Jesus, but that his father was a 
soldier named Ben Pandera. This is evidently a ficiion based on 
Ben Parthena, son of the virgin, and this implies the Christian doctrine 
which it antagonizes. Jesus himself set the example of such prudence 
when he refrained from declaring or acknowledging his messiahship 
until near the close of his life, and even then forbade his disciples to 

t See my Study of Holy Scripture, pp. tor ff. 
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make him known.? St. Peter, St. Paul, and the early Christian 
preachers followed their master in the same Christian prudence and 
reticence in their early teaching and preaching. 

Much is made by modern opponents of the virgin birth, of the 
representation that Jesus was the son of Joseph, and that the son of 
God was born of the seed of David, according to the flesh (Rom. 1:3). 
But how else could the New Testament writers speak if Jesus were 
indeed the son of Joseph by public and private recognition, and so 
the son of David and heir of the messianic promises? He was the 
legal and acknowledged son of Joseph, and that accounts fully for all 
such statements. They do not imply that Jesus was begotten by 
Joseph any more than the term “born of a woman” (Gal. 4:4) implies 
that Jesus was born of a woman in the ordinary way. 

It is indeed astonishing that reasonable men should make so much 
of the four instances in the gospels in which Jesus is said, not by the 
evangelists, but by the people, to be the son of Joseph the carpenter. 
Two of them are in Luke 4:22 and Matthew 13:55, gospels which 
definitely tell us of the virgin birth previously, and therefore they 
could not have been so inconsistent with themselves as to assert and 
deny the virgin birth within the limits of a few pages. Two of them 
are in John 1:45, 6:42, the gospel which gives us throughout the 
highest conception of Jesus as the Son of the Father, the pre-existent 
divine being. Mark, singularly enough, does not in the parallels to 
Matthew and Luke give us “son of Joseph,” but simply “son of 
Mary” (6:3). We have in this situation a much better reason to 
claim that “son of Mary” in Mark implies virgin birth than to say 
“son of Joseph” in Matthew and Luke implies that Joseph was 
his natural ‘ather. 

Much is made by some recent writers of the recently discovered 
old Syriac text which in Matt. 1:16 reads “Joseph, to whom was 
betrothed Mary the virgin, begat Jesus called the Messiah.” It is 
quite possible that this may have been in the original text, as Allen in 
his recent Commentary on Maithew thinks, but even then, as Allen 
shows, “beget” is used, not in the sense of natural, but of legal, son- 
ship, for the reasons: (a) that the genealogy of Matthew was com- 
posed by the author on the basis of the genealogy of Chronicles, and 

2 See my New Light on the Lije of Jesus, pp. 91 ff. 
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gives the official line as distinguished from Luke’s genealogy, which 
was based on private documents of the family of Jesus and gives the 
natural line. (6) In several instances the term “beget” is used when 
the natural meaning is impossible for two reasons, one that there is 
an occasional leaping over one or more names, and the other that the 
one begotten is sometimes not the real son, but the son of another 
line and only the son by inheritance. Therefore “beget” is at times 
nothing more than legal descent and does not imply any more than 
that Jesus was his legal father. Furthermore, it can hardly be 
doubted that the author of the gospel was the author of the geneal- 
ogy, and he could not be so inconsistent as to say in vs. 16 that Joseph 
was the natural father of Jesus and then in vss. 18-25 that Jesus 
was virgin-born and that Joseph was only his legal father. 

It did not come within the plan of St. Mark and St. Paul and other 
writers of the New Testament to state the mode of the incarnation 
but only the fact. Indeed Mark carefully abstains from any state- 
ment whatever as to the life of Jesus before his baptism. Mark 
represents Jesus as the son of God, fulfilling the predictions of Isaiah 
and Malachi as to the advent of Yahweh, and therefore implicitly as 
the Yahweh of the Old Testament, the God of the Jews. He cer- 
tainly could not have thought of his entrance into the world in the 
ordinary way of human birth. His silence may most reasonably be 
accounted for under the circumstances as an intentional silence as to 
the birth and early life of our Lord, in order to avoid an awkward 
controversy in the early days of Christianity. 

The same might be said of St. Paul. It is evident that he repre- 
sents Jesus as pre-existing as the theophanic angel of God of the Pen- 
tateuchal history (I Cor. 10:3-4), and in Godlike majesty and glory 
before he entered the world by incarnation (Phil. 2:5-11),.which he 
magnifies in several passages without mentioning human father or 
mother. This careful avoidance of the birth of Jesus, except in the 
general phrase, “born of a woman” (Gal. 4:4) and “of the seed of 
David according to the flesh” (Rom. 1:3) may have been for pruden- 
tial reasons; for St. Paul clearly teaches that Jesus Christ was the 
second Adam, the man from heaven with a life-giving spirit (I Cor. 
15:45-49), a spirit of holiness (Rom. 1:4), and that while himself 

3 See my Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 520 ff. 
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of the race of Adam, he was apart from the race in that he alone was 
possessed of sinless and incorruptible flesh (Rom. 5:12 ff.; 8:1-4; 
II Tim. 1:10). St. Paul avoids telling us how Jesus Christ was born 
son of Adam, and at the same time different from every other son of 
Adam as Son of God. But the Christian church saw very clearly 
that the necessary and inevitable consequences of his teaching were, 
that such sinless, incorruptible flesh could not be born of a human 
father by ordinary generation, but only of a pure virgin; and that 
such a holy and life-giving spirit could only originate by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, as the Gospels of Luke and Matthew tell us. 

This avoidance of the doctrine of the mode of the incarnation by 
most of the writers of the New Testament, while emphasizing its 
reality, is an interesting and significant fact. This situation, which is 
so clear in the New Testament, ought to teach us that it is quite pos- 
sible that many men today may be convinced of the divinity of our 
Lord, and of the reality of his incarnation, but who for various reasons, 
are reticent as to the virgin birth, and are not able to see its necessity 
to confirm these other doctrines. 

The virgin birth does however rest upon the authority of two of 
the holy gospels, and that authority must be regarded as sufficient for 
those who recognize their divine inspiration. It has never been 
regarded by the Christian church as necessary that a doctrine should 
be sustained by a large number of passages. It is sufficient that the 
doctrine be clearly and unmistakably stated. That is undoubtedly 
true of the virgin birth. It is impossible by any mode of explanation 
to remove that doctrine from these two passages of Holy Scripture. 

It used to be urged by the opponents of the virgin birth that it 
was a myth or a legend that grew up gradually in the apostolic com- 
munity and was eventually tacked on to the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. Biblical criticism has made it evident that no such opinion 
is tenable. This is only one of many instances in which biblical 
criticism verifies and confirms Christian doctrine. It is certain that 
these passages in Matthew and Luke were in those gospels when they 
first came from their authors hands. It is also certain that they were 
not altogether composed by these authors, but were based on older 
sources, which they edited, adapted, and explained. These sources 
belong to the earliest layer of Christian documents, such as the original 
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Mark, the Logia of Matthew, and the epistles to the Galatians and 
Corinthians. They were among those sources which, St. Luke tells us, 
he made use of in composing his gospel. 

Furthermore these were poetic sources, in the measures and stroph- 
ical organization of Hebrew poetry. They undoubtedly were com- 
posed in Semitic originals, and were translated by the authors of our 
gospels into Greek.t This takes them back to the Palestinian com- 
munity before the destruction of Jerusalem, when it was under the 
superintendence of St. James, St. Jude, and St. Simon, the half- 
brothers, or cousins of our Lord. It may be shown by the most 
probable literary and historical evidence that these poems were com- 
posed subsequent to the death of Mary between the years 55 and 64 
A.D. They were used independently by the authors of Matthew and 
Luke, who both depend upon the same poetic sources, but use them 
in a different way without any relation to one another. 

It is incredible that St. Luke, who tells us in his preface that he 
“traced the course of all things accurately from the first,” and that 
he wrote to Theophilus that he might “know the certainty concerning 
the things wherein thou wast instructed” (1:3, 4), could have used 
these poems setting forth a doctrinal fact of such uniqueness and 
importance, without consulting with the immediate family of Jesus, 
represented as it was by the chiefs of the Palestinian community. How 
can anyone think that Christian poems stating so clearly the virgin 
birth of our Lord could have been written and circulated in the Pales- 
tinian community during their presidency without their sanction, and 
have attained such an authority as to be recognized by St. Luke, after 
the most careful and accurate inquiry, as valid sources alongside of 
the Gospel of Mark and the Logia of Matthew for the life of our Lord ? 
Under these circumstances we should recognize that the virgin birth 
has the authority of the immediate relatives of our Lord, who alone 
could by any possibility know anything about it. It is therefore vain 
to appeal to the Gospel of Mark as giving the original teaching of the 
apostles with reference to Jesus over against Matthew and Luke who 
give a later tradition; for these gospels get the story of the virgin birth 
from poetic Palestinian sources just as truly as they get the greater 
part of their narrative from Mark and the greater part of the teaching 

4 See my Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 45 ff. 
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of Jesus from the Logia of Matthew. Mark does not speak of the 
virgin birth because he says nothing about the life of Jesus prior to his 
baptism by John, as we have seen. 

Much is made by some critics of the representation of Matthew 
that the virgin birth of Jesus is in fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Immanuel in the earlier Isaiah. But this use of Old Testament 
prophecies is a characteristic feature of the Gospel of Matthew alone,5 
which is not found in Luke, and which was not in the poetic sources 
used by both evangelists. Therefore it is absurd to make the prophecy 
of Immanuel the source of the supposed myth or legend. 

It is impossible on the principles of historic criticism to explain 
the virgin birth as a myth or a legend, It has not their characteristic 
features.° The statement of this dogmatic fact is too near the event, 
too close to the family of Jesus for this to have been possible. Besides, 
the virgin birth of our Lord, though it has analogies in the mythologies 
of other nations, as the early Christian writers recognize, yet differs 
from all these in an unparalleled uniqueness in that all these mytho- 
logical births are by natural generation by God, who assumes the 
forms of man or animals for the purpose, and therefore these are not 
virgin births; whereas the birth of our Lord was by the power of the 
Holy Spirit without any generation whatever, whether of man or 
God. The efforts of some scholars to find a basis in oriental myths 
are still greater failures, for the reason that it is impossible to show 
in these early Christian poems any trace whatever of such myths, 
and because the early Christian poems tell of the virgin birth in such 
a simple, artless way that it is altogether unreasonable to think of 
them as depending upon grotesque and highly colored oriental myths. 

It must be plain to everyone that such a unique event as the virgin 
birth of our Lord would have been an insoluble mystery even to 
Joseph and Mary. They needed special divine communications, such 
as the gospels record, to enable them to think of its possibility. But 
they received no explanation of it, and could not understand its pur- 
pose. The gospel, in simple and lucid terms, tells us that Mary 
“kept all these things and pondered them in her heart.” Joseph and 
Mary could not report them to others. They would have been 

5 See Messiah of the Gospels, p. 319. 

6 See Study of Holy Scripture, p. 522. 
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laughed to scorn. It is therefore simple perversity to use the state- 
ments of the gospels as to the relations of Joseph and Mary and his 
brethren to Jesus as an argument against the virgin birth. Mary’s 
secret knowledge that she had conceived Jesus by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and given birth to him in her virginity, would not prevent 
her from bringing up Jesus as her child. She could not do other, 
even under these circumstances, than look upon the boy as her boy, 
and the man as her son, and feel for him the natural maternal anxieties 
and responsibilities. ‘The virgin-born was yet a babe in her arms, a 
boy under parental discipline, a man under maternal solicitude and 
affection. His sorrows were her sorrows, his joys her joys, his trials 
pierced her heart. The same set of sacred canticles that Luke used 
in giving us the “Hail Mary” and the virgin birth gives also the 
words of Simeon to Mary: “ Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine 
own soul also.” St. Luke found no inconsistency here; no more will 
any man who is not anxious to find it. 

From the nature of the case the report as to the virgin birth of 
our Lord could only emerge from his own near relatives after his 
divinity and his incarnation had been made evident, not only to the 
family of Jesus, but also to the entire apostolate and the Christian 
church. It is hardly conceivable that Mary would have kept alto- 
gether secret the fact as to the virgin birth of our Lord after it had been 
made evident that he was the Messiah and was indeed divine. Her 
natural modesty and holy purity would have withheld these most deli- 
cate facts from the Christian public, but inevitably she would have 
confided them to her confidents and especially to the chiefs of the 
Christian community. They would most certainly have been kept 
esoteric as long as the virgin mother lived, in order to save her from 
scandalous misrepresentations, but after her death when the Christian 
church had become firmly established under the headship of James 
and Simeon, the reasons for such reticence would soon pass away, and 
so soon as it was necessary to combat the Ebionite. who denied the 
divinity of our Lord and asserted tiat he was the son of Joseph and 
simply a human Messiah, it became necessary for tlie chiefs of the 
church to make public the doctrinal fact of the virgix. birth, which in 
itself made the Ebionite position untenable, and speed ily forced them 
to become truly Christians, or to leave the church. Thus the doc- 
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trinal fact of the virgin birth was made known just about the time 
when we could reasonably expect it. One would be unreasonable to 
ask for it at an earlier date. 

We may therefore say with the utmost confidence: there is no 
valid reason, so far as biblical or historic criticism is concerned, to 
doubt the doctrinal fact of the virgin birth. 

The doctrine of the virgin birth became imbedded in the primitive 
Roman creed, which cannot be dated later than the middle of the 
second century. But it is evident that the Roman creed was only 
a gradual development of baptismal creeds based on the trinitarian 
formula going back to the apostles themselves. Every clause of that 
creed is biblical and apostolic in its character. Not one of its state- 
ments can be regarded as a later development of Christian doctrine. 
There is not the slightest trace of any evidence in the Christian church 
of the second century to impeach the doctrine of the virgin birth apart 
from Ebionite and Gnostic sects. It was only natural that the Gospel 
of the Roman physician, St. Luke, should influence the Roman creed, 
rather than the Gospel of John, which was more influential in Asia. 

It is quite true that the primitive form of the Nicene Creed does 
not contain the statement of the virgin birth, but that cannot be used 
as an argument against it, or against its importance. It was pre- 
cisely the same situation that we meet in the New Testament in St. 
Paul and St. John, who are the chief dogmatic writers, and who 
therefore must be the basis for any dogmatic creed. The fathers 
of Nicea did not, under the circumstances of the Arian heresy, feel 
the need of stating the virgin birth, which was not involved in that 
controversy. They had one definite purpose, to overcome and destroy 
Arianism. It is clear however that in the East as well as in the West 
the doctrine of the virgin birth was considered essential; for the 
Synod of Antioch, which condemned Paul of Samosata in 269 A. D., 
said in its official acts: 


We confess and proclaim that the Son, being with the Father, God and Lord 
of all created things, and being sent by the Father from heaven and incarnate, has 
assumed man, wherefor the body, taken from the Virgin, containing all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, has been, without capability of change, united with the 
Godhead, and has been deified. 


When the creed of Nicea was enlarged and presented to the 
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Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451) as the faith of the Fathers of the 
previous council of Constantinople, the virgin birth appears as an 
essential part of the historic Nicene faith in that form of the creed 
which for nearly fifteen centuries has been the creed of the entire 
Christian church. No one thought of questioning it during these 
centuries, whether at the division of the East and West, or of Protes- 
tantism from Rome, except a few Anabaptists and Socinians, until 
recent times. 

I know that there are some excellent scholars and historians who 
give an interpretation of the article of the virgin birth which weakens 
its importance. They tell us that virgin birth is one thing, and that 
born of the virgin Mary is another thing; that the latter term was 
used merely to emphasize the reality of the birth of our Lord over 
against Docetic heresies, which denied his entrance into the world by 
birth. This is certainly a novel interpretation. It cannot be sus- 
tained either by grammatical exegesis or by historic interpretation. 
It is quite true that it was necessary to emphasize the reality of the 
birth of Jesus Christ into the world. But that might have been done 
by saying: “born of Mary,” a phrase as old as Ignatius, or “of Mary 
of Nazareth,” or, “Mary, the wife of Joseph.” When they said 
“Mary, the virgin,” they distinctly recognized that the mother of our 
Lord was known in the church as “the virgin.” It seems to the 
altogether probable that this meant what the Roman church has 
always claimed that it meant: that Mary was not only a virgin when 
she gave birth to our Lord, but that she always remained a virgin. 
She was consecrated to be the mother of God: how could she ever 
be the mother of merely human children? But whether the tradi- 
tional Roman interpretation be true or not, certainly the very least 
that we can put into the term, Virgin Mary, in the old Roman creed, 
is that she was a virgin when she gave birth to Jesus our Lord. 

There are some who urge that all the articles of the creed have 
received new and different interpretations from that which was 
designed by their authors. This is true in the sense that they have 
received fuller and richer explanations, and that they have been 
relieved of misinterpretations; but it is not true in the sense that 
any of them has lost its real original meaning. It is always necessary 
in any doctrinal statement to distinguish between the form and the 
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substance of doctrine, between that which is essential and that which 
is unessential and temporary. What if we mean by creation some- 
thing different now from what the Fathers meant? We donot deny 
that God made the world. What if our conceptions of flesh and 
body differ from those of the ancients? We no less hold to the resur- 
rection of the body. Our opponents would have us interpret the 
phrase, “born of the Virgin Mary,” in a sense which excludes the 
virgin birth altogether, or makes it a mere detail of the reality of the 
birth. That is not interpretation: it is denial of this article of the creed. 

There is no fact, no Christian doctrine that is more emphasized 
by early Christian writers than that of the virgin birth of our Lord. 
It was indeed the burning question from Ignatius to Tertullian, from 
the close of the first century to the middle of the third century. Igna- 
tius, Justin, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Tertullian, overlapping one an- 
other in linked succession in their combat with Jew and Ebionite and 
Gnostic, show through their writings that the virgin birth was the 
doctrine which overthrew Jew and Ebionite on the one side, in its 
assertion of the divine origin of our Lord, and Gnostic on the other 
side, in its assertion of his true humanity as born of the Virgin Mary 
It is therefore a perversion of history for anyone to say that “born of 
Mary the virgin” means any less than what St. Luke gives us, or than 
Ignatius, Justin, Irenaeus, Hippolytus and Tertullian battle for. 

The battle for the virgin birth continued through the third and 
fourth centuries though subordinate to more profound and subtle 
Christological problems. As it was necessary to maintain the reality 
of the birth of the Son of God over against those who held that the 
Son of God attached himself to the man Jesus, either at his baptism, 
or when he first appeared in the temple, or after his birth; so it was 
just as necessary to maintain the virgin birth over against a more 
subtle form of Docetism which thought that the Son of God attached 
himself in the womb of Mary to the child conceived by Mary; for in 
all tiese cases alike the same situation emerges that the man Jesus is a 
separate and distinct being from the Son of God, the union between 
them being only external or ethical, not at all vital and organic. 
Over against any such doctrine not only do the two gospels that teach 
the virgin birth cry out, but also St. John and St. Paul, and the entire 
apostolic teaching. For St. John does not tell us that the Son of 
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God took possession of the man Jesus, whether prior to his birth or 
later; but that he became man, and so became just as truly man as he 
had been truly God. So St. Paul tells us that the pre-existing Son of 
God was born of a woman, and that he who was in the form of God 
took to himself the form of man, and that this pre-existing divine 
person suffered and died, rose again and reigns with the name above 
every name. If only two writings teach the virgin birth directly, yet 
the whole New Testament cries out with one voice, without dissent, 
against any such idea as that the pre-existing Son of God merely 
attached himself to the man Jesus. 

All those New Testament writings which emphasize the pre- 
existence of Christ think naturally of the divine side of the incarnation, 
and are only concerned with its reality on the human side. It is 
significant that the two gospels, which alone give the virgin birth, have 
nothing to say about the pre-existence of Christ. Interested in the 
life of Jesus, naturally they are most concerned with the mode of his 
entrance into the world. There is no inconsistency here, but only 
complementary teaching, both being necessary to the completed doc- 
trine. 

It is true that I said in my sermon on the virgin birth,’ alluding to 
the previous discourses of the series: “ All that we have thus far learned 
of the incarnation from the teachings of Jesus and the writings of 
St. Paul, St. John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, would stand firm, 
if there had been no virgin birth; if Jesus had been born of Joseph and 
Mary, having father and mother as any other child.” I see now that 
this language was not sufficiently guarded, and so it has been misin- 
terpreted by many. I said this in a sermon in which I strove to main- 
tain the reality and importance of the virgin birth, and I meant by 
this statement nothing more than what I have said already in this 
paper, that the express teaching of these passages does not give the 
virgin birth, and therefore cannot be used for or against it, or even 
against the opinion that Joseph was the father of Jesus. But when 
it comes to making logical deductions from these statements and 
reconciling them with the pre-existence and divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and constructing a consistent dogma, it is an entirely different matter. 
These passages then also cry out against a human father, because a 

7 See The Incarnation of Our Lord. 
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child begotten by ordinary generation would yield us an individual 
man, a separate and distinct person and being, from the second person 
of the Trinity; God and man, not one person and being, the God-man. 

In these days when the authority of the church counts but little 
to many minds, and when even the authority of the Holy Scriptures 
is questioned by not a few Christian scholars, it is inevitable that the 
whole range of Christian doctrines will come into the field of criticism, 
and that these will be compelled to maintain themselves against every 
variety of attack; most of all the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the related doctrines as to his incar- 
nation and virgin birth. 

Undoubtedly the divinity of Christ is the most essential doctrine, 
the incarnation is secondary to this, and the virgin birth of a third 
grade of importance. I have already recognized that a man may 
doubt or deny the third without, in his own mind, denying the second, 
or the first. And yet, from a historic and dogmatic point of view, 
he surely has put himself in an untenable position, which he cannot 
long maintain. Historically and logically the divinity of Christ and 
the incarnation are bound up with the virgin birth, and no man can 
successfully maintain any one of them without maintaining all. 

The early Unitarians departed from the historic faith in the Holy 
Trinity at first into semi-Arianism, then they divided between Sabel- 
lianism and Arianism; but it was not long before most of them 
abandoned altogether the divinity of Christ, and recognized him 
only as the greatest of all the prophets. The departures from the 
Nicene faith in recent times have taken another direction. Some 
have advocated a more subtle Nestorianism; but the most recent fad 
is to make Paul of Samosata the wronged apostle of their creed. 
According to this ancient heretic the man Jesus was inhabited by the 
Son of God, and was divine in the sense that God dwelt in him and 
influenced all his mental, moral, and physical activities. This theory 
gives nothing more than an ethical union of deity with humanity. 
It is true that they try to bridge the chasm between the creator and 
the creature by denying that the creature man is of any different 
nature from his creator; and therefore the ethical union may be con- 
ceived of as so close that no practical difference exists. But in this 
they simply add pantheistic tendencies to an ancient heresy, and do 
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not thereby improve it, but really make it all the more dangerous, 
Difficulties, numerous and of great magnitude, spring up on every side 
much greater in many respects than those involved in the faith of the 
Christian church. They still name Jesus Christ God, and think of 
his entering the world by incarnation, yet not in the historic sense of 
the Bible and the church, but only in a sense which Bible, history 
and sound reason all alike condemn; for Jesus thus inhabited by 
the Son of God is really no longer divine as the one only unique 
Son of the Father, the second person of the Holy Trinity, but the 
first-born son of an innumerable family of sons of God—all gods 
as truly as Jesus Christ himself, when they shall eventually become 
as fully inhabited by God as Jesus was. The incarnation of the Son 
of God is then only a prelude to an indefinite number of incarnations 
of sons of God in all perfected Christians. Of course from the point 
of view of this error, virgin birth is no more needful for Jesus than 
it is for the Christian brethren. It is evident that they use “Son 
of God,” “divinity,” and “incarnation” in unbiblical and unhistoric 
senses, merely as a cloak to cover doctrines which are as wide apart 
from the Nicene faith as earth from heaven. 

The Christ of the Bible and the church is not merely a divinely 
inhabited man, but the God-man. The deity and the humanity are 
inseparable, and eternally united in one and the same divine person. 
Mary the virgin, the mother of Jesus, was the mother of God because 
she gave birth, not simply to a man, but God who had become man 
in her womb when she conceived him by the Holy Ghost. Christ 
is not God in the sense that he is the elder brother of an indefinite 
number of gods; but in the sense that he is, and always will be, the 
one only unique Son of the Father, the second person of the Holy 
Trinity. Only by a virgin birth could such a God-man be born into 
the world. A birth by human generation would give us only an indi- 
vidual man, inhabited by the Son of God, and so two distinct persons, 
the second person of the Trinity and the person of the man Jesus. 
That cannot in any way be reconciled with the faith of the Bible, or the 
church. It is simply the revival of ancient errors rejected by the 
church once for all and forever nearly fifteen centuries ago. 

These opponents of the virgin birth are masking behind biblical 
criticism and the new theology. But biblical criticism gives them 
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no countenance. The chief biblical critics of our day are against 
them. And the new theology, so far as I know it, knows them not. 
How absurd to revive errors exploded fifteen centuries ago, and call 
them new theology. Let these opponents tell us something new and 
worthy of attention and we will give heed to them; but it is vain for 
them to suppose that they can dress up ancient errors and ask us to 
accept them as-new theology. 

Some months ago I was conversing with a number of gentlemen on 
an ocean steamer and explaining to them the doctrine of the virgin 
birth. The next day one of them came to me, and said: “I have had 
a talk with a biologist on board. He said: ‘I wish I had Dr. Briggs 
in my laboratory. I would show him that there could be no such 
thing as a virgin birth.’” This biologist was careful not to make this 
statement to me. If he had I would surely have said to him: “My 
dear sir, I have no need to go to your workshop to know how a man- 
child is born into this world, and I am very sure you cannot show me 
how the God-man must be born.” It should be said that St. Luke 
who gives us the fullest statement as to the virgin birth was a physician 
as well as a historian, and undoubtedly aware of the biological pro- 
cesses connected with conception and generation. Doubtless modern 
biologists know more than he did about those subjects; but the ancient 
Jewish, Greek, and Roman physicians knew as much as the moderns 
of everything connected with conception and generation that can in 
any way have to do with the doctrine of the virgin conception and 
virgin birth. If Luke saw no biological difficulties, and if the greatest 
physicians the world has produced have not hesitated to accept the 
doctrine, it is vain for any modern biologists to object to it. They 
do not in fact object from biological reasons, but because they are 
unwilling to accept the supernatural, or any kind of divine interposi- 
tion in the world. 

We say born of a virgin. What we mean however is that his 
mother was a virgin at his birth; she had not known man: It is more 
properly therefore virgin conception than virgin birth. We say virgin 
birth because we mean to imply that the mother retained her virginity 
from conception to birth. § 

Of course, if Jesus Christ were merely a man, or the second person 
of the Trinity had simply attached himself to an individual man, 
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there would be no reason for the birth of such a man in any other way 
than by generation from a human father. But when you begin with a 
divine person, and ask how that divine person was to become man 
and be conceived in the womb of a woman, biology has no informa- 
tion whatever to give us. The Bible and the church teach that Mary 
conceived by the power of the Holy Spirit; that there was a theophany 
at the conception, a divine overshadowing of glory, such as there were 
at the Transfiguration, and at the taking possession of the ancient 
temple and tabernacle by the glory of God. Whether that was so or 
not, biology cannot tell us of its own knowledge. All the physical 
sciences combined cannot deny it, because it is altogether beyond 
their sphere of investigation. It is a mystery of dogmatic fact, for 
which we require sufficient evidence. That evidence is given, by 
those best qualified to know, in the gospels; and it is sustained by 
the proprieties of the case, for it is evident that in no other way than 
by the conception by a virgin could God become really incarnate. 
He could inhabit an individual man conceived in the ordinary way, 
but he could not become man, taking to himself all that is essential 
to human nature while remaining himself divine in his personality, 
and constituting, not an individual man, but an individual God-man. 

We have in the gospels two births in close connection, that of 
John the Baptist and that of Jesus. John the Baptist was born in 
just the way that our opponents would have it that Jesus was born. 
John the Baptist was born in a remarkable manner, as was Isaac of 
ancient times, of old people, and of a woman who had been barren 
from youth to old age. John the Baptist was “filled with the Holy 
Spirit even from his mother’s womb.” That is, he was divinely inhab- 
ited from birth. The birth of Jesus is distinguished from such a 
birth. He was not simply filled or inhabited by the divine Spirit from 
birth: he was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary. This antithesis between John and Jesus in their 
births shows how impossible it is to regard Jesus as merely a divinely 
inhabited man without altogether discarding the gospels. 

I was told recently by one of the younger members of the ministry, 
who is unsettled as to the virgin birth and the Nicene faith, that 
modern philosophy does not regard the doctrine of two natures in one 
person as possible. It is evident to anyone who has gone over the 
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history of philosophy that great confusion prevails among modern 
teachers. I cannot see that there is any such thing as a consensus 
as to what modern philosophy is. I certainly know of no consensus 
of philosophic opinion that is inconsistent with the formula of Chal- 
cedon. The faith of Chalcedon was formulated and has maintained 
itself on the basis of the two greatest philosophic systems the world 
has ever seen, those of Plato and Aristotle. All modern philosophy 
builds upon them. New philosophers arise of various degrees of 
importance, but after they have had their say the world generally 
swings back toward either Plato or Aristotle. Moreover the greatest 
philosophical theologians of our age, who have been entirely familiar 
with the best modern philosophy, have maintained the virgin birth 
of our Lord. But in fact philosophy has no more to say on this ques- 
tion of the virgin birth, and the two natures in one person, than has 
science, because the question is beyond her sphere. She can tell us 
something about human personality and the faculties of the human 
mind, heart, and will, and of the relation of these to the human body. 
Philosophy can speak guardedly about metaphysical relations; but 
philosophy has no knowledge of the divine person, or of the nature of 
the divine mind, affections, and will, except so far as these are reflected 
in man, and nature, and Holy Scripture; and all this, as any thinker 
must admit, can only be very inadequate. Christian philosophy, 
when it builds on Christian theology, may help much today, as it has 
ever in the past, in the explanation of the mysteries of our religion; 
but when it disregards Holy Scripture and Christian theology, it is 
impotent to tell us anything whatever of the Holy Trinity, or the mode 
of the incarnation of the Son of God. It is altogether beyond the 
range of philosophy to say that the second person of the Trinity may 
not take a human nature to himself, as the faith of Chalcedon implies, 
without taking therewith human personality. 

The church adopted this formula, because it alone was consistent 
with biblical statements as to the humanity and divinity of Jesus 
Christ—a formula not altogether adequate, it is true, for it makes a 
statement with reference to one of the greatest mysteries of our faith, 
but a statement made necessary by historical circumstances, to har- 
monize the statements of Holy Scripture and apostolic tradition, and 
to ward off dangerous errors. It is quite true that modern philosophy 
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may justly object to many statements that have been made by theo- 
logians ancient and modern, as to the human side of the formula of 
Chalcedon. It. may say that it sees no reason why original sin may 
not be transmitted through the mother as well as through the father. 
Quite true: theologians have sought out many ways of accounting 
for this, other than the immaculate conception of the blessed Virgin. 
It is not necessary for us to overcome this difficulty in our minds; for 
it would certainly be presumptuous for anyone to say that God could 
not overcome it, even without a miracle. 

It may be said that personality and individuality may come from 
the mother as well as from father and mother. If that were so it 
would not by any means imply that when the second person of the 
Trinity became man, he assumed the personality and individuality of 
man from the virgin. The personality was in the divine nature of the 
second person of the Trinity when he assumed human nature. Why 
should anyone suppose that he must assume another and a human 
personality with the human nature, even if such a thing were possible 
in the passive element in the conception? ‘The Son of God became 
man according to the purpose of the incarnation. He was not obliged 
by any moral or physical necessity to become any more of man than 
he chose to become. 

The conception was by the power of the Holy Spirit, and not by 
any kind of parthenogenesis, as some of our opponents would state it. 
The church has never thought of any such thing as parthenogenesis. 
The doctrine based on St. Luke as given in the Apostles’ Creed is: 
“Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” 
and in the Nicene Creed: “Who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven and was incarnate of the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made man.” A parthenogenesis would give us an 
individual man with a human personality, and therefore be just as 
much against the Christian faith as the natural fatherhood of Joseph. 
Hippolytus says (Com. Luke 2:7): “The Word was the first-born 
of God who came down from heaven to the blessed Mary and was 
made a first-born manin her womb.” Irenaeus says (Haer., iii, 22:2) 
“Why did he come down into her if he were to take nothing from her ?” 
Tertullian says: “This Word called His Son, under the name of 
God, was seen in divers manners by the patriarchs, heard at all times 
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in the prophets, at last brought down by the Spirit and power of God 
into the Virgin Mary, was made flesh in her womb” (Haer., 13). 
Athanasius says: “When he was descending to us he fashioned his 
body for himself from a virgin.” 

The gospels make the Holy Spirit the active agent; early Fathers 
make the second person of the Trinity; but what matters it? In all 
divine actions, the three persons of the Trinity co-operate. In all these 
cases it is clear that the conception of the holy seed by Mary was by 
divine power, and therefore we are not to think of it as of an ordinary 
conception, or that that which was conceived was identical with what 
mothers conceive under other circumstances. What Mary conceived 
was different from that which any other mother ever conceives, for it 
was not mere man, but the God-man, and even as man different from 
every other son of Adam as possessed of sinless, incorruptible flesh 
and a holy, life-giving spirit; and if so it is folly to insist that the 
human nature then conceived must have had human personality and 
individuality, for that personality and individuality must be centered 
in the divine person, the active agent in the incarnation. 

The doctrine of the Bible and the church is that the second person 
of the Trinity entered the womb of the Virgin, and became incarnate 
there, when she conceived, by the power of the divine spirit, the God- 
man. If God is immanent in nature, especially in the person of the 
Logos, or second person of the Trinity, surely there is no valid philo- 
sophical objection to the opinion that the divine presence, which was 
really there, as in all things, took to himself that primal human nature, 
which was appropriate to the mother’s womb to be nourished there 
until the birth. He who manifested himself to man in so many 
theophanies, as the biblical narratives record, now brought the theo- 
phanic manifestations to their culmination in a permanent incarnation. 

Under the general conception of the virgin birth there are many 
possible explanations that may be made; doubtless some that no one 
has yet proposed; and it is quite possible that we may never learn the 
real method of the conception of Jesus. Neither the Bible nor the 
church requires anything definite here. Only we cannot admit any 
such definition of the conception of Mary as excludes the divine 
activity, or represents that Jesus must have been conceived by Mary 
just exactly as every other man child is conceived when begotten by a 
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human father, with a distinct individuality, to which the second 
person of the Trinity could be united only externally or ethically, as 
a second and distinct being. 

I have in my sermon on the Kenosis® distinctly stated the limita- 
tions to which the God-man subjected himself in his life in this world, 
and have urged the doctrine of a gradual incarnation, perfected only 
at the resurrection and ascension. I certainly cannot see any incon- 
sistency between such a kenosis and the formula of Chalcedon. All 
these supposed inconsistencies are in the minds of our opponents, or 
of those who in the supposed interests of Christian liberty of opinion 
weaken the doctrine of the virgin birth so as to empty it of reality. 
I have fully recognized the difficulties that beset the denial of human 
personality to Jesus. I have given what seemed to me a possible 
solution of the difficulty: 

Complete personality of the Godhead, in the human sense, was in the unity 
of the divine nature. There is only one divine person in this sense. Therefore 
it was necessary that the Son of God should take up into himself all those elements 
of personality which are necessary to an individual, as a distinct and separate 
being, which he did not have as the Son of God, and which therefore he must 
have as the Son of man. Accordingly we are compelled to think of a divine 
human personality for the God-man; that is, of certain elements of human person- 
ality in which human nature was centered, as in organic union with the central, 
divine, personal distinction of the Word of God.® 

The formula of Chalcedon as the necessary unfolding of the 
doctrine of the virgin birth, is not responsible for any particular theory 
of human personality, or for any of the particular explanations of the 
difficult problems involved, whether those of Leontius of Byzantium, 
John of Damascus, whom Christian theologians have generally fol- 
lowed, or any other ancient or modern divine. There is room here 
for considerable difference of opinion, and fresh study in which phi- 
losophy may be helpful. All that the church doctrine requires as it 
faithfully adheres to the teaching of Holy Scripture, is that we should 
recognize that the unity of the God-man is in the person of the Logos; 
that there are not two distinct beings, God and man, in Jesus Christ, 
united only by an ethical union of indwelling, but one unique being, 
the God-man, with a single, not a dual personality, or individuality. 

8 The Incarnation of Our Lord, Scribner’s. 

9 Incarnation, p. 201. 
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The modern mind uses by preference the inductive method. I 
have used this method all my professional life, as much probably as 
anyone else in the field of Holy Scripture and theology. But it is 
not the only method. All legitimate methods should be used for the 
discovery and the verification of truth and fact. It is evident that the 
inductive method has its place and importance; but it ought not to 
be so exaggerated as to make men skeptical of other methods. We 
cannot limit our knowledge, especially in theology, to what induction 
gives us. We can never know God save very inadequately by the 
inductive method. We may be scientists, and in a measure philoso- 
phers and historians of a certain grade, without going beyond it; but 
it is impossible to be biblical scholars or theologians resting on that 
method alone, and it is difficult even to be Christians. The Holy 
Scriptures have vindicated their divine authority for nineteen cen- 
turies, and the creeds of the church formulated on their basis for 
nearly so long—the Apostles’ Creed since the middle of the second 
century, the Nicene since the early fourth, the faith of Chalcedon since 
the fifth. It is vain to suppose that Christians will abandon their 
faith in Holy Scripture and the creeds simply because inductive 
reasoning does not yield their doctrines, or because science and phi- 
losophy cannot vindicate them. If they could, the Christian religion 
would be reduced to the level of commonplace, and its divinity be 
open to suspicion. . 

The evidence for the faith of the church in the virgin birth is as 
strong as anyone could reasonably exact.. What stronger evidence 
would men have? It was impossible to present any evidence that 
science, philosophy, or ordinary investigation in any department of 
knowledge could altogether verify. We may surely ask scholars to 
be reasonable, and not exact impossibilities. 

It has seemed to me for a long time that modern preachers and 
writers have exaggerated the human nature of our Lord. This is, 
it is true, a reaction from the exaggeration of the divinity and neglect 
of the humanity in former times. But this reaction has already gone 
too far. It is necessary to a true biblical and historical faith that the 
humanity and the divinity should be more comprehensively studied. 
It is not merely the virgin birth that is in question, in the interest of 
the more complete humanity of our Lord, it is also the doctrine of 
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original sin and the sinlessness of Jesus; it is also his bodily resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and the giving of his body in the eucharist. It is 
moreover the whole nature of the atonement and Christian salvation 
with its doctrine of sacrifice and propitiation. All of these doctrines 
are trembling in the balance in those very minds which doubt or deny 
the virgin birth. Those who give up the virgin birth will be compelled 
by logical and irresistible impulse eventually to give up all of these. 

Jesus Christ was man, but not an individual man, altogether like 
other men. He was unique in his humanity, because he is the only 
God-man. The center of his complex being was not human but 
divine. Jesus Christ became man to identify himself with man and 
nature forever. If Jesus were only loosely connected with the divine 
being within him, if the union were merely an ethical one, then there 
could not have been any real sacrifice for the sins of the world; his 
death would be only that of a martyr and his blood have only educa- 
tional value. If the Son of God were only loosely joined with the 
man Jesus, a resurrection of his body would be useless, and if no 
resurrection of the body, then no giving of his body in any sense in 
the holy eucharist, and that most sacred sacrament of our religion 
would become merely a love feast. A second advent and a world 
judgment also disappear from the scheme of such a theology. And 
what have we left? A religion such as the brilliant Harnack gives us 
in his Esssence of Christianity, a quintessence indeed, but with all the 
life and glory of Christianity squeezed out of it, a religion such as 
never has existed, and never can exist, except in speculative brains. 

I do not mean to say that men may not hold to many, if not the 
most, of the essential doctrines of our religion without belief in the 
virgin birth; but I do say that the very same influences which lead 
some men to discard the virgin birth lead others to discard, some, 
one of these doctrines, some, others; and that these are really to the 
logical mind all linked together in one massive chain, a comprehensive 
whole, the historical faith of the Christian church; not of any one 
denomination of Christians, but of them all; not as special to any 
particular age, but as the one faith transmitted from Christ and his 
apostles; not merely dogma, but the vital experience of all generations 
of Christians for nineteen centuries. 
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There are various current forms of stating the general subject upon 
which some critical observations are to be made in this paper: 
“religionless morality,” ‘morality without God,’ “religion the 
foundation of ethics,’”’ “the religious basis of ethics,” and the like. 
Objections may be urged against all of them. For one thing, the 
word “ethics” is ambiguous, at once designating the science so 
called, and signifying morality. But the controversy is not as to 
whether religion is the foundation of the science of ethics, but as to 
whether it is the foundation of morality. Historically, religion seems 
to have been the mother of all of the sciences, ethics with the rest; 
yet all of the sciences, ethics with them, have achieved their emanci- 
pation from the control of religion. The autonomy of the science of 
ethics, most intimately related historically with religion, is quite 
generally acknowledged today. If one cares to inquire into the 
cause of this emancipation, one will find it, I think, first in the division 
of labor which has been going on since the rise of the modern world 
in the life of the human spirit; and, secondly, in the epoch-making 
discovery that religion has no scientific function at all. If one is 
interested in the result of this emancipation of the science of ethics 
from religion—as from metaphysics—one will find that it has been 
beneficial to ethical science as the same process has been of service 
to all the other sciences; and that it has contributed to a better under- 
standing of the essence, truth, and function of religion as well. To 
be sure, here as elsewhere, specialism and empiricism have been 
not without their evils, both theoretical and practical. On the prac- 
tical side, there has been a lack of piety on the part of ethics toward 
religion—religion, like King Lear, having distributed her goods 
among her children, only to be cast out upon the streets as a beggar. 
On the theoretical side the empirical science of ethics has been 
dogmatically all too ready to deny that morality has religious or 
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metaphysical presupposition and basis—a denial which, in this 
region as in all others, transcends the competency and prerogative 
of empiricism. 

These obvious remarks would not have been made here did they 
not clear the way a little for the approach to the true inquiry—religion, 
the foundation of morality. Again, it must be admitted that the 
word “foundation,” or any kindred term, is somewhat misleading. 
Strictly speaking, what belongs to the foundation does not belong 
to the superstructure; accordingly, mutatis mutandis, what belongs 
to religion does not belong to morality, and vice versa. But life 
here as elsewhere is organic, and in this great experience when at 
its best, certainly in Christianity, it would be nearer the truth to say 
that there is nothing religious which is not at the same time moral, 
and nothing moral that is not at the same time religious; in other 
words, that there is no relation to God which is not also a relation to 
man, and no relation to man which is not also a relation to God. 
Indeed, Christianity is precisely that religion in which there is the 
reciprocal inter-penetration of religion and morality. Christianity 
is a moral religion of redemption. Whatever the form of words, 
therefore, in which one may choose to couch the subject, the real ques- 
tion is, not so much whether religion is the foundation of morality, 
but whether religion is indispensable to morality, whether the moral 
need of religion is permanent, whether in time equivalent or better 
substitutes for religion may develop. Does religion belong to the 
vital functions of human experience, both psychological and historical ? 
That, in my opinion, expresses the real issue, which no inadequacy 
in current statements of the subject should be allowed to disguise or 
evade. 

In opposing that statement of the problem which separates religion 
from morality, which views the two as simply juxtaposed or mutually 
exclusive regions of experience, I do not forget the opposite tendency 
which totally identifies the two—a tendency which is most popular 
today. “I speak of morality as religion,” says Mr. Salter; “who- 
ever has an absorbing concern may be said to have a religion;” 
again, “the truest religion would be that one in which the supreme 
interest gathers about that which is really supreme and ultimate in 
the world. Now, morality, truly interpreted, does’ bring man into 
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contact with the final nature of things.”* But, if religion and morality 
are thus the same thing, my subject is gone, save a historical investi- 
gation of how the race fell to using both words at all, the issue raised 
is a false one, and much time and energy are needlessly consumed 
by modern thought upon the whole matter. Practically, the task 
comes to be one of ceasing to use two words for one and the same 
phenomenon—whether “religion” or “morality” be the one elimi- 
nated being of little consequence. I note that Mr. Muirhead’s 
point of view is much the same as that of Mr. Salter: “To conceive 
of the establishment of moral relations and the sovereignty of con- 
science as elements in the end or final cause of a cosmic process” — 
that is religion according to Mr. Muirhead.? 

I am reluctant to suggest any objection to a point of view so fine 
and high as this—one, moreover, so closely akin to my own. In 
reality, it does not ignore the difference between morality and religion. 
For it is one thing to do a deed out of sympathy for a special group 
of my fellow-men, and quite another thing to do that same act as 
also charged with meaning for a universal moral order, or for a cosmic 
process on its way to consummation. Even from this point of view 
it may very well be that religion is indispensable for such morality. 
It may very well be that the act as done with reference to the narrower 
group, is not perfectly done unless it be informed with meaning and 
enthusiasm due to reference to that vast whole of which the agent is 
so small a part. Therefore, even if we do have from these important 
thinkers an adequate conception of religion, the indispensableness 
of religion for the best moral life is assumed. 

But it seems to me that their conception of religion is not quite 
complete. In addition to the service which I render the cosmic 
process, there is the consideration as to whether the cosmic process 
seeks to serve me or not. Religion has to do not simply with the 
whither of human life, but also with its whence. These men with 
their exclusive emphasis upon the moment of activity in experience 
are quite as one sided as Schleiermacher was when he thought that 
he exhaustively defined religion as “the feeling of absolute depend- 
ence.” Indeed, I think it could be shown that Schleiermacher’s 
phrase comes nearer to expressing the heart of religion than is done 

t Ethics of Religion, pp. 82, 84. 2 Ethics, pp. 167, 168. 
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by the moralism of the ethical-culture society. It is important that 
we should be clear as to the issue at this point. I am to do the least, 
nameless, unremembered act of kindness and of love to the humblest 
of my human brothers with a view to furthering the cosmic process, 
these ethicists tell me, or else my act, not being on that account 
completely moral, is not religious. I must have a care for the cosmic 
process in what I do. I do not now raise the question whether as a 
fact the moral agent has such care when he acts, but, allowing that 
he does, I ask: Is that all? What of the care of the moral process 
for me? What is the attitude of my life as to the matter of that 
care? And, especially, what worth for my moral conduct has this 
apprehension of the cosmic care for me and my values? This, I 
take it, is the larger and truer conception, which must replace the 
partial and one-sided view of the ethicists whom I have quoted. 
And in the end it is my purpose to discuss the problem from this 
larger point of view. 

Let it be repeated then, that we are in agreement as to the fact 
that there is a distinction between religion and morality, and that 
religion’s larger vision is of incomparable service to morality. What 
I have just urged is that that distinction has not been correctly drawn, 
and that we must assign to each, morality and religion, its proper and 
inde pendent function, and then alone are we ready to raise the further 
question as to whether religion be the foundation of morality, or, 
better, indispensable to morality. 

If I turn for light upon my subject to the sun of history I find three 
factors which must be taken into account. Indeed, one’s interpre- 
tation of these factors will probably decisively determine one’s con- 
clusion on the main problem. 

In the first place, it is a fact that, historically, moral command- 
ments have been found throughout in intimate combination with 
religion. It is most remarkable, deserving a consideration never 
yet accorded it, that moral precepts, unlike the rules for knowledge 
or for artistic creation, appear as commandments of the gods or of 
deity. This circumstance, in turn, is closely connected with the 
community-preserving purpose of all moral requirements in the life 
of a people. Oftentimes the moral emerges in opposition to the 
interests of the individual, as the individual counts interest. There- 
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fore the moral is in need of a special authorization, a strengthening 
and protecting which faith in mere earthly authorities cannot suffi- 
ciently supply. Where shall it find all this more naturally than in 
religion? Moral requirements announce themselves to the con- 
sciousness of the individual as groundless and unconditionally man- 
datory. The divine will is the natural explanation of this categorical 
form of moral precepts. That form seems intelligible in this garb. 
But it is not simply the moral imperative that is thus sanctioned and 
strengthened; the universality of the moral, its extension to all 
human intercourse with all men, was developed entirely in connection 
with the religious hegemony of the moral life. The universal validity 
of moral precepts was not original in history. Initially moral attitudes 
were limited to small groups of men in which one man felt himself 
in living bond with a few other men. The aliens to one’s own tribe, 
one’s own folk, were fundamentally excluded from the benefits of 
the latter. But, among other things, by virtue of the connection” of 
morality with religion, and the evolution of religion to monotheism 
which itself is connected in turn with the ethicization of the gods, 
these tribal and folk limits are gradually overcome. While every 
folk had its own god, it was self-evident that their god-given com- 
mandments were valid only for that folk. But when only one God 
existed, the same God for all peoples, then that God could not cate- 
gorically say: “Thou shalt not lie,” and call a halt with his command 
when he came to a certain people’s domain; that would be absurd. 
Hence it is that in the last century before the Christian era we find, 
along with the development of a monotheistic religion and a monistic 
thought, the gradual development of a universally valid morality, 
embracing all men. Plato said that the righteous man did not injure 
his enemy, and he said something new and surprising to his com- 
patriots. So Zeno, the Stoic, also: men are not divided by cities 
and villages and laws, but are to be considered as citizens of one 
state, as members of one flock. Finer than all else is the teaching 
of Jesus: Love your enemies—at once the test and climax of morality, 
supplying qualitative to quantitative universality. But Jesus con- 
nected this with religion by his profound saying: So shall ye be like 
your father in heaven. 

This, then, is one factor. As religion gave man his science up to 
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a certain stage of his development—his whole conception and under- 
standing of reality—so also it gave man his ethics, that is, designated 
and authorized the chief end of volition and conduct, set up models, 
gave commandments and laws. As the explanation of nature rested 
upon supernatural agencies, so morality rested upon the revelation 
of the dependence of man on supernatural powers and authorities 
that guided his destinies here and hereafter. 

The basis of morality was then a supernatural history. Whether 
man could live aright in the natural world depended upon his relation 
in the supernatural world. But it must be admitted that a great 
change has taken place. As has been already indicated, not only 
have art and science succeeded in emancipating themselves from 
religion, but the autonomy of ethics and morality is urged with like 
insistence. Indeed, the question once was as to the worth of morality 
to religion; now the only question ever discussed is as to the worth 
of religion to morality. It it be admitted, as I think it must, that 
religion was indispensable to the historical origination of moral 
values, it does not on that account follow that, once originated, 
religion is indispensable for their persistence and serviceability. 
However, I am not concerned with this systematic consideration now, 
but simply with a statement of the first of the three historical factors 
which throw light on our question. 

In the second place, history yields another factor which apparently, 
but not really, is in contradiction with the above. I mean the chrono- 
logical priority of the ethical. As primitive man could not initiate a 
personification, or, rather, a psychification, of external objects, thus 
making gods for himself, prior to his achieving a knowledge of him- 
self as person or psyche, so, similarly, he could not affirm an ethical 
content in his gods, antecedent to his own production of moral values. 
It is in this sense that I speak of the chronological priority of the 
ethical. If man had never had an experience of thunder, or of light, 
or of war, he would have conceived no god of thunder or light or war. 
It is a psychological impossibility for man to carry over into the 
gods capacities, purposes, values, of which he himself knew nothing 
in his own experience. Only an ethicized man could ethicize the 
gods. Hence religious faith developed under the practical influence 
of the ethical feeling of man. He that does not love his brother whom 
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he has seen, how can he love God whom he has not seen? Whoever 
beholds his brother in need and shuts up his compassion from him, 
how does the love of God abide in him? We must already have 
recognized moral distinctions before we can declare God to be good. 
Whoever is righteous because the God in whom he believes is righteous 
must first have attributed worth to righteousness. In a word, man 
must have antecedently achieved the moral values he ascribes to God. 
Historically, there have been the two great worlds, the man-world 
and the god-world. And historically, also, peace on earth, good 
will among men, came ever first, and was transferred to the god- 
world secondly. Solidarity among men was followed by solidarity 
among the gods. Mono-humanism preceded monotheism. Ever- 
more the god-world is but a duplication of the human world—with 
this difference: by transferring our human values to the god-world 
they become idealized and infinitized, and as such react upon our 
human world to the purification and authorization and endearment of 
our values. First is the experience of our human fatherhood, then 
fatherliness is ascribed to our God, finally human fatherhood becomes 
more sacred and more worthy on that account. But, always, first 
the human, then the divine. Admitting then the chronological 
priority of the ethical, does it follow that the ethical has logical 
priority. Because the human world antedates the god-world does 
it follow that the human world can advantageously dispense with the 
god-world? Again, I am not now examining this systematic question, 
but reporting upon a fact of historic experience. 

In the third place, it is a fact that morals have sought to sunder 
themselves from what was empirically judged to be religion. “The 
Church has kept alive a belief that good conduct is the result of ortho- 
dox opinion and that morality is conditioned by supernatural beliefs.” 
“Ethics has been relegated to a secondary and derivative position, 
persecuted whenever it presumed to dispense with theological support. 


3 So spoke Dr. David Saville Muzzey before the Ethical Culture Society of Chicago, 
February 23, 1908, in a critical address directed against my book, The Finality of the 
Christian Religion. In an address before the Ethical Congress, Chicago, December 
29, 30, 1907, I interpreted the rise of the ethical-culture movement as I have done a 
little farther on in this article. The ethical-culture movement was continuous with 
the dogmatico-critical disintegration of belief, since it disavowed adhesion to any reli- 
gious idea whatever, though it subsequently sought to escape something of the harshness 
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We declare that ethics is religion—the religion of the future.”” While 
these assertions are misleading, because only partially true today, 
they point to a long story of which I must now take some account. 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salus—a religionless morality: it is a far cry 
from the former to the latter. It is a history of the compulsory sur- 
render of one point after another supposed to be necessary to the 
formation of a truly moral personality. In general, it was claimed 
that the experience of the Christian type of religion was necessary to 
a true morality; and that intellectual assent to certain dogmatic 
propositions and historical facts, as well as observance of certain 
cultish practices and obedience to ecclesiastical discipline, were 
necessary to such religious experience. The processes of life and of 
criticism first eliminated these presuppositions of a dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical character, which had been held as necessary to the Chris- 
tian religion. So that an undogmatic and unecclesiastical Christianity 
remained as the necessary presupposition of the moral life. But 
matters did not rest here; for a distinction was soon made between 
the religion of Christianity and the morality of Christianity, and the 
historic effort came to be to abandon the religion of Christianity, i. e., 


for the most part belief in God, atonement, and immortality, and 
at the same time retain the morality of Christianity. Already, this 
of course amounts to a religionless morality, but of the Christian 
type. Even so, such a morality could not long remain exempt from 
critical examination at the promptings:of what has come to be a 


of ethical rigorism by suffusing its moral laws with the mellowing light of religious 
jeeling without the religious idea. Dr. Felix Adler took exception to this account of 
the matter, saying that the ethical movement had no part in the destructive process, 
but had its origin in a desire to satisfy men who would be moral, but could not be reli- 
gious—adding, by way of illustration, that “we could not expect all things of all men; 
that as all men could not be mathematicians or musicians, so all men could not be 
religious.” According to Dr. Adler, then, the Ethical Culture Society arose to meet 
the needs of men who, so to speak, are religiously color-blind. And now Dr. Muzzey 
tells us that it is the organ of “the religion of the future”! As to Dr. Adler, since he 
does not expect all things of ali men, would he excuse some men from being moral, on 
constitutional grounds, as he excuses others from being religious? Would he favor 
the organization of a society for the color-blind morally on equal footing of privilege 
and prerogative? And what does it mean that a society of religionless men should 
advertise that they are to be “the religion of the future”? I am still of the opinion 
that my own statement is both more accurate and more appreciative than that of Dr. 
Adler. 
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changed view of the world and of life. Upon the corrosion of the 
metaphysics of Christianity there followed the corrosion of the ethics 
of Christianity. Upon the religious crisis followed the moral. It 
turned out to be misguided superficiality to suppose that Christian 
jaith could be renounced and the Christian ethic, which was the 
counterpart of that faith, abide. Our modern phrase, “practical 
Christianity,” which is proving to be such an impotent and bewild- 
ered thing, is but the epitome of a lost faith. 

Then came, as a last impulse out of the same root, as continuous 
with the whole disintegrating process, the society of ethical culture. 
Its aim originally was, if I am not mistaken, not only to hold aloof 
from the dogmatic and cult and institutional features of the Christian 
religion, but also from that religion itself as hitherto understood, 
and even from the raging Kamp} um Weltanschauung; its aim was 
at least to found a society of morality-religion on the basis of morality 
—as against the old redemption-religion—a society that should be a 
meeting-place for all the spirits that had been divided and worsted in 
the losing struggle for faith. Today we are hearing much of the 
return to faith. Personally, I am unable to see any such return— 
there may be indeed signs of the birth of a mew faith, but no return. 
In my opinion Christianity is in the most grievous crisis of its history. 
I do not refer to controversy in newspapers and on the street, but 
to the quiet, bitter battle which serious men are fighting out in their 
own souls. 

It may be objected that the old churches were never so powerful 
and active as today, never engaged so much in labors of love. But 
the question is whether all this is the blush of health or the last flush 
of fever on the cheeks of the dying—whether its glory is the glory 
of her springtime or of her autumn—whether the next season is 
summer or winter. It is the dying of the old faith which western 
Christendom is experiencing. To be sure, they are not the deepest 
spirits of our day who are shouting “God is dead!” Many of them 
think that science has killed the old world, and that they can dwell 
in the embrace of every pleasure. They think that they are now free 
from what once fettered them, from what never was therefore high 
and holy to them, but only an alien commandment. Many of them 
think that, because the traditional redemption is in many of its features 
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indefensible, they can fling conscience to the winds. Such people, I 
say, are not the most serious minds of our day who are in the midst 
of the fray over the ever-vexed question as to the religious basis of 
morality. The deepest doubters of our day, rather, are those whose 
very consciences themselves are precisely the forces which have given 
birth to their doubt—and that deep doubt is, not now with reference 
to dogma and cult and organization of a historic church, but whether 
the ideals which were sacred to the fathers are real gods worthy of 
all adoration, giving stimulus and direction and goal to life, or 
whether those ideals are grinning and grotesque idols, in the gloom 
of ancient temples, and which can endure no sunlight of modern moral 
thought. 

To be specific, there is the modern attitude to the ethics of Jesus. 
Many years ago, Schopenhauer began to write about the world- 
denying character of Christianity. Then there began a partition 
between the essential and the unessential, the literal and the figurative, 
in the Sermon on the Mount. Then historical theology joined in, 
and the eschatological school showed, or thought it showed, that 
the entire ethics of Jesus is conditioned by his expectation of the speedy 
end of the world and the day of judgment. Thus colored, his moral 
precepts are provisional, and not norms for all time. But the world 
did not end, and Christianity had to conclude a compromise with it. 
A morality of the world was coupled and fused with a morality that 
negated the world, and the product was so-called Christian morality. 
To be sure, ever and anon bearers of the old, genuine, world-negating, 
heroic Christianity rebelled against this hybrid. But the modern man 
has drawn the opposite conclusion, that for us who are looking upon 
the world with different eyes the eschatological ethics of Jesus and 
of primitive Christianity no longer have formal validity. Then the 
socialistic development set in, with its demand that Christianity 
should settle the social question. An effort was made to derive a 
social programme from the Bible. The effort was impracticable. 
It was abandoned in favor of the idea that the gospel furnished the 
spirit, the ultimate principle, for an order of economic things. But 
no sooner had the new enthusiasm kindled than the hour struck for 
the knowledge that thé historical Jesus was much farther from us 
and much stranger to us than we had believed, and that we could 
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not count on him off-hand to play a leading part in our social pro- 
gramme. Jesus’ ethic of pity and of purity, of inner disposition and 
of personality—and this is what he meant by “Kingdom of God;” 
he had in view the individual and not society, in our sense of society— 
this ethic of Jesus was not quite to the liking of the socialists, who 
required an ethic of worldly conflict, of class-war, and of world-politics, 
an ethic of justice and right, and not of philanthropy. 

So much, then, by way of history and orientation. Owing to the 
importance of the last of the three considerations, I may restate it. 

First, the church even in its empirical details was declared the 
basis of morals—the sole saving church. Next, some cult was 
affirmed to be unnecessary, some sacrament, some discipline; but the 
dogmatic must be kept intact. Then part of the dogmatic articles 
of faith could be dispensed with as non-fundamental. Then more 
of them had_to go. Finally, all orthodox belief could be displaced 
by the rationalistic belief in God, freedom, and immortality. Then 
this belief could be surrendered and with this the entire religious 
metaphysics of Christianity, but the ethics of Christianity should 
remain. Finally, this ethic was summoned before the judgment-seat 
of modern humanity. The cry is from Christian dogmatics to 
Christian ethics; from Christian ethics to the ethics of Jesus, from 
ethics of Jesus as precept to the sentiment of his inner life, according 
to which, however, it is thought that the struggle for life and existence 
cannot be carried on. Thus, the thought comes to be of a morality, 
not only without the specifically Christian religion, but without the 
belief in God, freedom, and immortality of the so-called natural 
religion. It would carry me too far afield to point out how even 
this religionless morality degenerated into a sorry utilitarianism and 
Eudaemonism on the one hand and into Nietzsche’s Uebermensch 
on the other—both, from the Christian point of view, being the 
descensus averni. 

But it is not simply that a religionless morality is counseled. 
Whether it is an exaggeration or not, such morality is urged. It is 
urged that religion has no connection with morals, that a divorce 
between the two would better serve the interest of ethics. Some go 


41 have drawn the substance of the last paragraph from_my book, The Finality 
oj the Christian Religion, pp. 248 f. 
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so far as to maintain that morals will not improve until ethics has freed 
itself completely from religion, for the influence exerted by religion 
upon morals is bad. 

I may now specify and examine, point by point, some of the main 
systematic objections to religious morality, before I conclude with 
a statement of my own attitude to the problem. 

For one thing, it is urged that there are moral men who have no 
religion. In reply it may be admitted that in the case of individuals, 
an energetic moral endeavor can continue without religious faith. 
But, on the basis of history, as we have seen, it is a fact that moral 
ideas have always found access, and evinced their power, in the 
life of peoples only in connection with the corresponding religious 
ideas. Moreover, whether those religionless moral men would not 
exhibit a finer beauty of character were they touched by the light of 
religion, may well be a debatable question.. And the question could 
be decided, not by comparing the religionlessly moral man with the 
religiously moral man, but the former with what he, the same man, 
would be, were he truly religious. Certainly, whether the moral 
principles and moral attitude of religionless men be not in part due 
to the glory of a sun that for them is set, can hardly be a debatable 
question. The very pathos with which some moral men disclaim 
all religious faith betrays a religious life in their souls of which they 
are not cognizant. Besides, those who think that they are estranged 
from religion, or repudiate it, often are estranged from or repudiate an 
antiquated world-view which they have simply mistaken for their 
religion. Not denying that some men are sub-religious, or, rather, 
prereligious, religionless men are very rare, even theoretically, less 
so practically. 

But for another thing, it is maintained that the connection of 
morality with religion has introduced morally worthless “works of 
merit” as co-ordinate with moral conduct. As church, religion has 
preformed and fixed and final standards of what is true and good. 
Hence man is prevented from striving for a knowledge of the truth, 
from the exercise of independent testing and judging, from the 
attainment of a firm personal conviction. Man’s sense of truth is 
thus stifled and atrophied, so that he becomes deceitful or ignorant. 
In reply, it must be pointed out that the objection overlooks the 
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essential difference between religion itself and its positive ecclesiastical 
forms, doctrines, ordinances, and customs. We ought to be permitted 
to take for granted that anyone who talks about these matters today 
knows that these things are not religion, but merely its imperfect 
forms of manifestation, or coverings, or shells, which are conditioned 
by time, changeable in time, possibly transitory. The objection 
tacitly assumes that religion is exempt fror evolution and that its 
primitive crude form is its only form, while » the same time consider- 
ing physical and historico-moral life from the ,vint of view of develop- 
ment. And as to the deadly infraction of the ethics of the intellect 
of which custodians of religion are sometimes indeed guilty, the sin is 
due, not to faith, but to lack of faith, and the religious interest thus 
safeguarded is not religion but some obsolete form in which religion 
in a previous incorporation has found a vehicle. I do not linger over 
the first item of the objection, since religion, in its Christian form at 
least, does away entirely with works of merit. God is not a task- 
master, but father; man is not servant, but son; salvation is by 
grace, not by works of merit; religion is a thing of freedom and of 
spirit, not of servility and letter. To this matter I shall return in 
another connection. 

Not much different from it is the objection that the moral motive 
is corrupted by the anticipation of reward and punishment. In 
reply, it must be pointed out that the expectation of reward is freed 
from all egoistic characteristics. It is not denied that religion, at 
certain stages and under certain conditions, has pointed almost 
exclusively to a realm beyond and represented this earthly existence 
as vain and valueless, thus embittering toil, disparaging vocations, 
and disqualifying for the human lot. But it must be remembered 
that the idea of immortality is not specifically and integrally religious, 
since it is not present in all religions; and that a paralyzing world- 
weariness is not a necessary factor in the religious consciousness, nor 
a necessary product of religious experience. It has appeared rather 
as a disease of certain epochs in history—passing away, like youthful 
world-woe, with the passing of the age. The stage of world-denial 
is not the only stage, but is conquered by the inner form of faith 
itself. 

But, coming closer to the objection, as religion grows more perfect, 
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the reward ceases to be external, material, egoistic, and becomes inner, 
ethical, and personal. It comes to be, not goods, but goodness, 
not happiness but holiness, not quantity but quality of life. This 
internalization and spiritualization of reward is the elimination of 
reward as understood by the objector. 

Other objectors urge, again, that the connection of morality with 
religion cripples moral energy; that, instead of pleading man to depend 
upon his own moral power and effort, religion refers him to divine 
grace and providence, which will do all things for him, thus making 
him indolent. Here it is a question of fact, and the appeal must be 
to experience. Experience would seem to support the proposition 
that religion supplies the most effective and powerful motive for moral 
action. Belief in providence has ever sustained moral strugglers. 
The guarantee of the attainability of our moral goal has ever been 
found in a Divine Pilot who knew the high seas over which we 
must sail and fitted the ship for the storms. As a matter of fact 
it is not the man who trusts in a God who is on the side of right 
against wrong, of love against selfishness, of truth against falsehood, 
whose energies are paralyzed; it is the man who builds solely upon 
his own weak powers and doubts cosmic ends and righteousness, 
that suffers moral collapse. But, as I say, the appeal must be to 
experience, and the great heroes of the history of religion have never 
been idle or impotent men. 

I have reserved the more familiar objection to the last, viz., Religion 
subordinates man ‘© the alien will of God, thereby robbing man of 
his own free self-determination. It is easy to talk about human 
freedom as if it was a datum or dower. But it is not thus a donation 
to man, it isan achievement by man. In the child-stage, for example, 
the good cannot be desired or done through voluntary self-determina- 
tion. To each one there comes an external command which demands 
the subordination of the personal will under the commanding will. 
Something like this is true in the divine education of the human race. 
Hence there was, for pedagogic purposes, a theoretic form of religion 
and morals. ‘There was the idea that the good is a command to men 
from the strange external will of God, the supramundane Lord. 
Here God is master, man servant; God is tutor and man child. 
But as religion matures this idea passes away. The moral command- 
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ment is inwardly acknowledged, as a law of freedom. The relation 
between God and man becomes one of love and not of law. As 
there is no lawless freedom, so there is no unfree legality. As there 
is no autonomous caprice so there is no theonomous absolutism, 
since either would annihilate free personality. As God is father and 
man is son, as the divine and the human will are one, the divine author- 
ity is the human freedom, the command of the will of God the normal 
expression and effectuation of the moral nature of man. In a word, 
theonomy is not heteronomy but autonomy. 

But, on its formal side, certainly, all this, whether objection or 
rejoinder, is somewhat old fashioned. Implicated in all of the 
points, underlying the last one in particular, there is at least a sur- 
vival of dualistic metaphysics. Modern thought has abandoned the 
formula: God and world, as two different powers. It has not 
canceled the God-concept and kept the corresponding world-concept, 
but in its attitude to that old form of the religious consciousness, it is 
as certainly a-cosmic as it is a-theistic. A view of existence as unitary 
has taken the place of that dual conception which philosophic criticism 
has overcome. Of all the epochs in the history of religion, two are 
outstanding in a singular manner; the one in a distant past when 
there was the formation of a stronger moral consciousness, the exten- 
sion of ethical requirements beyond national limits, the appreciation 
of conduct according to the disposition from which it springs, and the 
coresponding moralization of the gods; the other in modern times 
as the enlargement of knowledge affects the evolution of the idea of 
God. 

Things are no longer subject to the caprice of gods, but to fixed 
rules. Both material and spiritual processes follow inviolable laws. 
Instead of there being a God of changless perfection from whom a 
world of change and evil and decay has arisen either through emana- 
tion or creation, existence is self-originating, self-directing, self- 
dependent, self-criticizing. ‘Thus religion seems to be undermined. 
For if Deity cannot arbitrarily encroach into things and into the 
hearts of men, how can He help them? And yet religion seems to be 
able to adapt itself even to this change of ideas. Prayer has at all 
events a psychic value for the supplicant, filling him with hope and 
confidence, so that he can do in his own strength what he, in self- 
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distrust, had believed he could do only with alien help. By way of 
definition, prayer comes to be the inner self-collectedness and self- 
concentration in quiet moments whereby one heartens and steels 
oneself for endurance and endeavor. Prediction becomes a matter 
of scholars, to be sure in a different sense. Deity, which in the first 
stages of the development of modern science was denied any free 
encroachments into the world, and was in danger of total expulsion 
and alienation from the universe, has been drawn completely within 
the universe, thus forming the value side of that cosmos whose 
fact side is the great immeasurable system of causal groups and 
causal series with which alone science has todo. God is the world— 
not the world of the old formula, God plus world, according to which 
the world was vain and valueless—but this new world, i. e., world 
apprehended in the peculiar root of its existence, the fulness of things 
at the fountain. The laws of the relations of things are not the 
external works of God, but his veriest effectuations—are the laws 
of the soul also: “in me, in thee, in all.” 

Briefly stated, this is the modern view of the world. This being 
so, then as science, in idea, is world-explanation, so religion, in 
principle, is world-appraisement. My query now is: What value 
has religion, thus understood, for the moral life of man? May we 
still maintain that religion is indispensable? I believe that it is, and 
must now state the reason why. My contention still is that religion 
is a necessary factor in the struggle for life. Yet as I have already 
indicated I do not wish to be understood as going so far as to maintain 
that each exemplar must necessarily be religious, since it is possible 
that the religion of a community may function vicariously for this 
or that individual. I only mean that the thesis holds good as a general 
proposition. 

At this point it will facilitate matters to recall a conclusion upon 
which biologists are agreed. A living organism is a system consti- 
tuted for its own development and preservation. It is a sort of self- 
preservation arrangement. And it compasses this self-preservation 
in the use of two great means. 

First, through conflict. The organism preserves itself through 
constant conflict with its external surroundings and their forces, 
conflict with animate and inanimate nature, with beings both like 
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itself and different from itself; conflict, moreover, within itself, of 
its own parts with each other, for space, for means of nourishment, 
in short for supremacy. The aim of this conflict is ever the same: 
escaping, diminishing, demolishing what is injurious on the one hand; 
utilizing, strengthening, incorporating what is helpful, on the other 
hand. 

The second means of self-preservation is the developing of a certain 
peculiarity, or rather of numerous peculiarities combined to a unified 
whole. A mammal selects or escapes its environment in a different way 
from the bird; the lion in a different way from the horse. The 
means with which each of these beings encounters things, relates itself 
to them, the mode of its behavior and of its conflict with them—all 
this is very various. Now the reliability of this peculiarity of the 
organism, the use of the organs lent it, and the exercise of functions 
peculiar to it, are as necessary to the continuance of the organism as is 
conflict. Organs are preserved through their activity—otherwise 
they decay. 

The conflict and the formation of the weapons of conflict—the 
employment of those two means of preservation are intimately con- 
nected in most cases. They are both operative at one and the same 
time. The struggle for existence proceeds by means of the peculiar 
equipment for war and this equipment arises that the organism may 
preserve and protect itself in the struggle. The point is that the 
organism at once struggles and grows—its struggle issues in growth 
and its growth equips it for struggle. Yet there is a difference: 
certain expressions of the soul are predominant phenomena of 
struggle; others, of self-effectuation. 

Now what is true of organism in general, is also true of the human 
soul. 

The soul is a system of inwardly experienced formations and 
functions striving for its own preservation. This preservation is 
actualized in a twofold manner: first, through conflict with what is 
given to us in external phenomena as outside world; and secondly, 
through effectuation of its specific peculiarity, through the living- 
out and the working-out of its forces and endowments. The soul 
preserves itself through its development and it develops itself in the 
process of its preser vation. 
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Now the question is whether religion has a necessary place in this 
process of the soul’s self-preservation and self-effectuation. Is religion 
a function necessary at once to the reactions of the psychic organism 
against its environment and to the inner perfection of that organism 
itself ? Is religion a form of the higher spiritual life of that organism ? 
By higher spiritual life, I mean life in the achievement of truth and 
beauty and goodness. If the religious function should perish from 
the soul, would that higher life be fatally weakened—not for this 
individual or that—but for society? If religion as a form of the spirit- 
ual life should vanish from the soul, can new and equivalent forms 
of life develop to take its place? These are the great questions—and 
in my opinion, they are the most serious questions with which the 
modern world has to deal. And since, of course, they can 
be settled in the last analysis, not by speculation but only by 
the experiences of life itself, time alone can tell what the answer 
is to be. : 

But there are some things which we can tell already. If we turn 
to primitive religions, we see man living a life of fear and need. 
Overpowering foes, ferocious beasts, storms, earthquakes, hunger, 
sickness, death—those horrors menace him. Then there is his 
ignorance of tomorrow, and of the issue of his undertakings and 
struggles. He confronts two things: the unconquerable might of 
foreign power in the present and the impenetrable darkness of the 
future. And it is against these two things that the soul creates help 
for itself in religion. Primitive man thinks of everything as anal- 
ogous to himself—equips everything in heaven and earth with forces 
and dispositions like those of which he is conscious, only indefinitely 
magnified. He does so for the sake of the most vital, practical in- 
terests. Since he humanizes them, it is possible for him to treat them 
as he has found by experience it is worth while to treat man. By 
treating the spirits in things in a certain way—now this way now that, 
as he would a man—he gains a certain power over them. Such spirits 
exist therefore—they must exist, because he needs them of necessity. 
Without them, he would be helpless and impotent. 

To be sure, as men know that they themselves assume two attitudes 
to each other, friendly and hostile, so do the spirits that reside in all 
things. And he must behave himself accordingly if he would avoid 
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injury or receive benefit from the spirits. So cult arose—a kind of 
diplomacy and etiquette toward the gods. 

But, this, then, is the root of religion. Religion is a form of the 
adaptation of the soul to definite evil consequences of its foresight and 
at the same time a warding-off of these consequences with the means 
that are at its disposal. Fear and need are the mother of religion. 
And there will be religion as long as there are fear and need. If the 
fear and need are great, religion can be all the stronger. 

Suppose now that I have apprehended my human vocation to be 
the achievement of values: truth and beauty and goodness—this is 
my moral vocation, the vocation of all men by which we at once pre- 
serve and complete ourselves. But truth, beauty, goodness—these are 
not easy donations to us, all of us must acquire them by the sweat of 
our brow as we till life’s thorny field. But is there nothing for us to 
fear? Have we no need? Under what conditions would we be 
permanently perplexed and helpless and impotent as we went about 
our great task? Under two conditions—first, if there be no activity 
on the part of the reality of which we are a part, such as is the case in 
a living organism. That there is such activity, even science urges 
today. If I look through the structure of creatures, I find them 
different from clock-work. A clock does not make its wheels. But 
living beings build their own selves up, generate their organs out 
of their own selves, and other beings like themselves. So there is 
this dynamic activity in all that is. Such activity is coextensive with 
reality. And this is the first thing that must be if, through self-activity, 
we are to achieve values, preserve and complete ourselves individually 
and socially. 

But mere activity is not enough. The second thing that must be, 
if our need is met, is that this activity, coextensive with reality, shall 
somehow be on the side of our values. The essence of man is his 
ideal-creating and ideal-realizing capacity. This is ethics. Does 
this capacity belong to the cosmos? That is the great question. 
Do love and righteousness come out of the constitution of the universe ? 
The conviction that they do is the essence of religion. Any nearer 
determination of the question would inquire whether they were prius 
and cause, or whether they were characteristic and natural product, 
as the fruit is of a tree, or whether they were transitory by-products. 
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But such inquiry lands us in insoluble problems and unknowable 
issues. It may be that, as with man, love and righteousness are not 
chronologically prior, but first the natural then the spiritual, so with 
,that whole of which man is so small a part. Certainly we have no 
grounds for thinking that they are static and stagnant properties 
of the cosmos. We know nothing of spiritual values extraneous to 
human (and animal?) experience. We do not know that the ideal- 
producing capacity which is central and supreme in man is likewise 
the central fact of the universe. Man is but a single line in the 
long cosmic story and we may not be sure that we know the point of 
the whole story from a single line of it. It may be that the everlast- 
ing ongoing cosmic process will in ages to come leave man and man’s 
kind of values as far behind as man has distanced the ichthyosaurus of 
geologic history. And cosmic experience lends some color to such 
an assumption. On the other hand it may be that human ideality 
is identical with the central supreme concern of the universe. Such 
a position may be cherished as a faith by him who has the courage to 
do so, and no science can dislodge him from his position. But the 
point is that since man is an integral part of the cosmos, his ideal- 
achieving capacity is in some degree, if not centrally so, an activity 
and expression of existence as a whole. The structure and function 
of the universe are such as to render the production of our human 
kind of values possible. Our faith in this worth of the world is the 
essence of religion. Without this faith, human activity in consistency 
would be paralyzed. With this faith—faith that activity is commen- 
surate with reality and that care for values is commensurate with 
activity—man’s courage is braced up, his loins girded with strength, 
his fear driven out, and there are hope and joy and peace in the storm 
and stress of life. 





SOME RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF PRAGMATISM 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
Chicago, Ill. 

There exists in many quarters a more or less defined opinion that 
the growth of the pragmatic movement implies a danger to the religi- 
ous interests. Just why this opinion should be held it is at first sight 
a little difficult to see, unless for the reason that all philosophies with 
a flavor of newness are looked upon as dangerous. Added to this is 
the fact that pragmatism is showing itself most hospitable to science, 
and that science and religion are rather popularly supposed to resemble 
the lion and the lamb before they had decided to lie down together. 
Moreover, absolutism seems to offer a fairly well-fixed conception of 
God, and one which absolutists claim to be in fairly close agreement 
with that demanded by the common religious consciousness. 

Thus it happens that a philosophical friend of mine asks: “I 
wonder what these pragmatists are going to do with God,” and that 
another friend remarks: “We scientists couldn’t ask anything better 
for our purposes than pragmatism gives us. But I rather hope that 
the absolutists will keep up their end of the fight a little while 
longer, if only to supply us with some of the inconsistently mystical 
variety of satisfaction in off hours,” (a delightfully pragmatic justifi- 
cation of absolutism, by the way). 

Now this short-sighted criticism of pragmatism entirely overlooks 
the fact that the kind of satisfaction which pragmatism offers to 
science—an assurance of the right to try an hypothesis and to find its 
validity in its results—is exactly the kind of satisfaction which the 
historical religious consciousness has always demanded. Whatever 
dogmatic theology may have said concerning doctrines, religion has 
been for the popular mind a sort of trial and error process, not so 
different in principle from science. From the Psalmist’s “taste and 
see that the Lord is good,” and the New Testament “if a man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the teaching,” and “I will prove my 
faith by my works,” down to modern revival methods, good and bad, 
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with their emphasis on “experience,” religion has been largely a 
matter of verifying an hypothesis by acting on it. 

From this point of view, assuredly, religion has everything to gain 
from pragmatism, if, as Schiller holds, pragmatism has succeeded at 
last in overcoming the old antithesis between reason and faith. Prag- 
matism claims to do this, “on the one hand, by showing that faith 
must underlie all reason and pervade it, nay, that at bottom rationality 
itself is the supremest postulate of faith, and on the other hand by 
enabling us to discriminate between the spurious faith which shuns 
the warmth of action and the genuine faith which is an ingredient 
in the growth of knowledge.” The pragmatic emphasis on faith, 
“where faith in a fact can help create that fact” is so notorious that 
when Dr. Russell sneers at pragmatism for offering, not an intellectual 
compulsion, but an exhortation, like that of the revivalist, to “try this 
experience which we are all enjoying,” one is forced to recognize the 
justice of the comparison, albeit a very distant one, even if one resents 
the injustice of the sneer. 

But if one phase, at least, of the ordinary religious consciousness 
has always been thus “scientific” in the broad sense, the case is some- 
what different when we come to theology proper. For theology has 
shown a tendency to follow a very rationalistic philosophy, taking its 
materials indeed from the religious consciousness of certain famous 
leaders, but working them up into an abstracted “system” which 
made up for its failure to take account of the concrete whole of experi- 
ence by an excessively dogmatic emphasis on those details of which 
it did take account. And being very conservative (excusably so, on 
account of the value of its material), it has maintained almost to this 
day the old Platonic view of the concept and of ideas and of the func- 
tion of knowledge, as sufficient unto itself and unto its own pet purpose, 
which was the copying of reality. Hence, theology has dealt, not so 
much with the functioning of the religious consciousness as with the 
intellectual interrelations of certain concepts. 

Theology, however, is not the only sinner in this regard. Philos- 
ophy itself has pursued an exactly similar course, and has only been 
aroused by the growth of the scientific conception of the meaning of 
truth, and (possibly) by the great emphasis on action in this strenuous 
century, to a more “pragmatic” interpretation of its material. And 
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in the change which seems to be coming over philosophy, theology 
will doubtless participate. 

The discussion of the theological side of pragmatism will fall natur- 
ally into two divisions: first, a consideration of the place allotted by a 
pragmatic philosophy to theology, and second, a view of the effect 
which pragmatism must have on the categories of theology itself. 

The first of these topics I shall treat very briefly, as it has already 
been hinted at in this paper, and as it has been explicitly treated in 
Dr. Ames’s paper, “Theology from the Standpoint of Functional 
Psychology,’”’* and in Dr. Lyman’s essay in the Garman Commemora- 
tive Volume,’ entitled “The Influence of Pragmatism on the Status 
of Theology.” The resultant view of both these articles is that 
theology must become more “scientific” and historical. This means, 
according to Dr. Ames, 
the recognition and justification of the gradual and continuous modifications of 
doctrines. Hereiofore, doctrinal changes have either gone on in a random way 
or they have been opposed by the established habits of thought. If changes in 
theology were understood to be the marks of growing religious life and real aids 
to such growth, theology would come to take its place among the sciences. These 
sciences are always subject to revision and yet they are employed in affairs of the 
greatest moment. 

Practically the same view is taken by Dr. Lyman, though, as a 
theologian, he declines to give up altogether the “absoluteness” of 
the Christian religion. He does not hold this a priori, he carefully 
explains, nor will he assert that it is yet proven, but he thinks it not 
inconsistent with pragmatism to discover some “absolute” religion. 
He means by this a religion which will subordinate to itself the norms 
of all other religions and thus satisfy all the religious needs of life. 
Taken with several grains of salt, in the form of conditions which Dr. 
Lyman imposes, this is not impossible. But Dr. Lyman is a good 
enough pragmatist to admit that there always remains the possibility 
that “in a world of growing reality new values may arise and that 
these may modify the old values or be quite discontinuous with them.” 

There seems to be a little looseness of statement in this con- 
clusion of Dr. Lyman’s. In a world of growing reality new values 

t American Journal of Theology, Vol. X, April, 1906, pp. 219 ff. 


2 Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, by former students of Charles Edward 
Garman; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 
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must arise, and must modify old values. On the other hand, 
they can not be discontinuous with them, since they arise out of 
them. And the religion which accommodates itself to these new 
values will change along with them, but not necessarily with such 
rapid change that it need ever vary in name. Such a phenomenon is 
indeed a very common one, for who will say that any of the great 
religions of the world are the same now as when they were founded. 
And what has happened to diverse religions would happen to Dr. 
Lyman’s “absolute” religion, if it ever comes to exist. That is, 
while it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that one religion should 
come to satisfy the varied needs of all mankind, that very religion 
would be a changing religion, changing not only in time but also in 
every individual application. It might be called “one” by courtesy: 
it might be “one” in fellowship: it could not be “one” in any absolute 
sense. ; 

In addition to the scientific character which pragmatism would 
impose on theology, it has one other marked influence on the status 
of that branch of study—an influence brought out by Dr. Lyman’s 
article and also in several suggestions by Professor Schiller. This 
influence lies in the fact that “the pragmatic form of empiricism can 
do what the old empiricism could not, namely, recognize the ethical 
life as an integral and constitutive part of reality. And furthermore 
it is able to regard the specifically religious needs and reactions as 
means of attaining rationality that are as rightful as those which are 
more definitely of an intellectual sort. Thus at length empiricism 
takes on a form which does not in principle rule out the truth of reli- 
gion.” ‘The pragmatic “justification of faith,” as Schiller calls it, 
this founding of metaphysics, not indeed, as Kant did, on ethics, but, 
in a broader way, on conduct, of which ethics deals with a most impor- 
tant part, is bound to give to ethics, and to theology in so far as it is 
related to ethics, a status refused to it by the older empiricism, and 
demanded but not obtained for it by the older rationalism. 

In these two ways, then, pragmatism must influence the status of 
theology, first, by making it a science as other sciences, second, by 
giving it, in so far as it remains a science, an honored place among 
other branches of study. 

Passing now to a consideration of the effect of pragmatism on 
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current theological doctrine, I shall limit the subject in a most arbi- 
trary way, not merely to the three conceptions of God, freedom, and 
immortality which have always been the chief fighting ground of the 
tk zologians, but to a discussion of the first of these—the effect of the 
pragmatic movement on the conception of God. The reasons for 
this particular delimitation may be briefly stated as follows: 

First, the question of freedom, while undoubtedly an important, 
(probably the most important) question of ethics, is for that reason 
not the chief question of theology. If there is to be any separation 
of the fields at all for the sake of convenience, it is as well to let each 
field take care of its own most characteristic problem. Moreover, 
the effect of pragmatism on ethics has already been somewhat more 
thoroughly studied than its effect upon theology. And, according to 
Schiller, this influence is to be very great and very beneficial. It is 
to free us from the paralyzing horror of an “indifferent universe.” 
Nature “ may be hostile; it may be friendly; it must respond in various 
ways to our various efforts.” And moreover, pragmatism is to stimu- 
late our feeling of moral responsibility and to sweep away the stock 
excuse for fatalism, by proving that “human action is always a per- 
ceptible factor in the ordering of nature.” This involves more danger, 
but one might well be willing to accept these in order to escape from 
the “weary grinding out of a predetermined course of things.” 

Second, the conception of immortality, as influenced by pragmatism, 
I shall omit even more entirely, largely because, while a bona-fide, 
theological question, it does not seem to me to be its chief question, 
and partly because Professor Schiller has given three chapters of his 
Humanism to the subject. In this discussion he founds a belief in 
immortality on the ethical postulate, the only really firm ground 
which has ever been found for the belief, from the time of Kant down. 
And the effect of pragmatism is here manifest in the validity which it 
gives to ethical demands in its emphasis on conduct. 

Turning now to the third of the “ideas of reason,” the question 
becomes: “What effect does pragmatism have on the idea of God?” 
And of course the most general answer, the one which immediately 
comes to mind, is that pragmatism would make any reality, God 
included, a dynamic rather than a static reality. 

The ordinary religious person is quite accustomed by this time 
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to the statement that the idea of God changes throughout the ages. 
He will follow without shock the skilful sketch of this development 
given by Dr. Ames in his paper on “Theology from the Standpoint of 
Functional Psychology,’ showing how the tribal religions of the 
Semites developed into an ethical monotheism at the rise of the 
Jewish monarchy, how the idea of God’s transcendence was empha- 
sized by the exile, and produced, under the stress of national humili- 
ation, the idea of a suffering reconciler, and how finally, the modern 
forces of democratic feeling are changing the old monarchical view of 
God the ruler into a conception which shall emphasize the immanence 
of God in his world. This history is quite acceptable to the average 
religious person, as long as it is only the “idea of God” which is 
changing. But as soon as to the question: “How could David be 
called a ‘man after God’s heart,’ when he did so many wicked things ?” 
one makes the answer: “ Perhaps God wasn’t as good in those days, 
or as particular,” then there is apt to be some objection raised. And 
yet what does this statement mean except that in that time, there did 
not exist anywhere, in the whole of experience, the same ideals that 
exist today. This contention granted, the validity of all that prag- 
matism has to say on the subject is granted also. And if the prag- 
matic tendencies in philosophy gain ground, as they seem to be doing 
at present, this contention will inevitably be accepted for theology 
as well as for philosophy. 

Under this general conception of a dynamic God, there are oppor- 
tunities for many differing views, depending not so much on the 
theologian’s conviction concerning the nature of reality, as upon the 
particular phase of this reality which he is inclined to dignify with the 
name of God. And here much depends on temperament. Through- 
out the history of theology there have been two conflicting tendencies, 
one desiring a God who should include as much of reality as possible, 
the other a God who should be as responsive as possible to man’s 
needs and desires. These two tendencies should not be confused 
with the absolutistic and pragmatic interpretations of reality, though 
there is a certain similarity in the difference of temperament which 
calls them forth. For both views of God exist among absolutists and 
pragmatists alike. In the one case, God is identified with reality, 
be it static or dynamic; in the other, with a part of reality. 
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It is not always recognized that this difference of opinion exists in 
absolutism as well as in pragmatism. The friend mentioned above, 
who inquired: “‘ What are these pragmatists going to do with God ?” 
took it for granted that the absolutists had no such difficulty, but 
identified God with the Absolute once and for all. But this is not 
the case. Some absolutists, like Mr. Bradley in one passage, expressly 
do not; others, like Mr. Royce, expressly do; and many, as indeed 
Mr. Bradley himself does in many places, shift back and forth between 
an Absolute which shall satisfy the religious need of unity, and a 
finite being of some sort who shall satisfy the demand for personality. 

It is the same with pragmatism. Viewing reality as a process, it 
becomes possible to regard God as the entire process or as a part of it. 
And the second of these views is given, with accompanying plural- 
istic hallmarks, in the well-known passage in James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience, in which is summarized what Mr. James con- 
siders the philosophic outcome of the book: 

We have in the fact that the conscious person is continuous with a wider self 
through which saving experiences come, a positive content of religious experience 
which, it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes. 

This of course does not dismiss polytheism from the rank of a very 
possible theory, as James takes pleasure in announcing, but it obtains 
the “personality” which is such a precious part of the religious con- 
sciousness. And in other essays (notably that on “ Reflex Action and 
Theism,”’) James goes even farther in this direction, asserting that God 
is a personality like us in the sense that “ both have purposes for which 
they care and each can hear the other’s call.” 

It does not seem to me likely that the theologian will rest content 
with James’s conception of God. It leaves out of account the demand 
for a certain unity and persistence which is felt by pragmatists as well 
as absolutists. It seems much more probable that the theologian 
will prefer to give the name “God” to the entire process of reality, 
and will mean by religion either, like Héffding, a “faith in the per- 
sistence of value,” although a changing value, or a faith in a personal- 
ity like ours, meaning by personality simply, as a writer in the 
Hibbard Journal puts it, “a unifying power which in some way binds 
our experiences into a continuous (changing) whole which we call 
our life, and which gives our life an inner aspect or meaning.” For 
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if we are to agree to call the entire process “God,” when speaking in 
terms of the religious consciousness, the question which at once arises 
is: “Can the process be called ‘conscious’ or not?” If not, there will 
undoubtedly be some who will prefer to revert to Professor James’s 
view and apply the term “God” to that “wider self from which 
saving experiences come,” thinking thus to gain in personality what 
they lose in inclusiveness. If on the other hand, the process can be 
said to be “conscious,” the religious person feels that his needs will 
be met to the full—to a much fuller extent, indeed, than he usually 
expects to find them met in this world. 

Of course the word “consciousness” is a very ambiguous term. 
If we are using it in the sense in which Woodbridge and James have 
been using it in their most recent articles, then we must admit at 
once that the process of experience cannot be proved “conscious.” 
This use of “consciousness” identifies it with the cognitive processes, 
and then proceeds quite conclusively to deny it any continuous exis- 
tence, asserting that it is merely a function of experience, sometimes 
operative, sometimes not. With this view, it would of course be 
impossible to predicate consciousness (at least in any dogmatic way) 
of the entire process of experience; it would even be impossible to 
affirm a priori that there might not be moments in which no con- 
sciousness existed in any individual anywhere in the universe. 

But this view of consciousness seems at best a partial view, if we 
have any regard at all for the general usage of a term. Shall we then 
define consciousness more broadly as psychical or mental experience ? 
And shall we predicate consciousness in this sense of God? At once 
we are reminded of certain contentions of Professor Baldwin, which 
seem to carry conviction, to the effect that the conception of mental 
versus physical is a dualism springing up in the process of experience. 
And although Professor Baldwin does not always stick to this position, 
and is even willing to write the term “psychical” over his first undif- 
ferentiated experience, still we cannot rid ourselves of the feeling that 
his first criticism was well founded, and that if the term “ psychical” 
is to be used in this all-inclusive sense, it must be forced from its 
customary meaning. 

What term then can be used? Well, “experience” is a broad 
word; it has been used to cover a multitude of sins and may perhaps 
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avail for one more. But it brings us back to our starting-place. 
God is to be the process of experience. This seems at first sight quite 
vague and unsatisfying. And yet, why? If we have reached the 
stage where we can look upon ourselves quite comfortably as a “stream 
of consciousness” (or, if James wants to restrict that word now, a 
stream of experience), why should we feel lost when told that the 
most we can think of reality is that it is also such a stream? We find 
no difficulty in concrete cases in calling a process a “ person,” provided 
there is in this process a certain dynamic unity. 

To the statement that such a form of unity is hard to comprehend, 
I should answer that such is simply not the case. It is the one form 
of unity, and indeed the one form of experience, that we do know. 
Or, if “know” has too exclusively a cognitive significance, then say 
that we are it, we live it, we (to use again the much-abused word) 
experience it. And our experience is the key to all other experience 
in relation to which we can have the slightest cognition or feeling or 
volition. Take it all in all, the particular process we know will be 
found our best analogy for the total process. 

At this point some critic, pragmatist or absolutist, will be tempted 
to say: “Your ‘pragmatic’ view of God sounds suspiciously like 
certain passages in Royce about the Self, and Royce, you know, is an 
absolutist.” I confess the indebtedness. There are many passages 
in Royce to which the most ardent pragmatist could offer a smiling 
assent. And there is no reason why a perfectly good “Self” should 
be monopolized by the absolutists, and then, by a manipulation of the 
time category, turned into a timeless Absolute which is really not a 
self at all. In short, from one point of view, the chief quarrel a good 
pragmatist would have with Royce would be merely on this question 
of time. Once grant the reality of a process in time, that is, a process 
which really proceeds, and there is very little further trouble. 

And just here some absolutist will ask: “Are you going back to 
pre-Kantian days to affirm the existence of time, as a thing through 
which reality moves?” Not at all. A pragmatist would be the last 
to assert, if I understand pragmatism at all, the existence of a long 
stretch of empty time, in which experience does not yet exist, but will 
exist some day. A pragmatist would merely assert that time and 
experience have the same limits, neither being “inside” the other. 
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Sufficient unto the evil is the day thereof. The pragmatist would 
simply hold Kant’s point logically and consistently, that time does not 
indeed apply to anything outside of experience (which statement 
would have no meaning), but that it is a form of all experience. And 
experience being the ultimate category in the pragmatist’s world, 
time thus becomes “real” not only for us, but for any God or Abso- 
lute we may postulate. 

A pragmatist need offer this conception of God to the ordinary 
religious consciousness with no apologies or excuses of any kind. 
For it satisfies this religious consciousness better than any absolutist 
view possibly could. The only demand made by this consciousness 
which would seem to prefer an absolutistic solution, the demand for a 
God who shall be “one yesterday, today, and forever,” is simply the 
requirement of relaxation, of rest in an experience which shall be in 
some way larger than ours. And I see not why this need is not 
met by pragmatism as easily as by absolutism. Moreover, this 
demand has, in my opinion, been unduly exaggerated in comparison 
with other demands which are for the natural religious consciousness 
just as insistent. Chief among these is the demand for a God who is 
not the same yesterday, today, and forever, a God whom our finite 
struggles can in some way advance or retard. Only so does our 
striving seem anything more than a mocking pretense. Going farther, 
the demand is for what Fiske calls a “quasi-human God,” a God 
who is to our minds really in some sense understandable. The time- 
less Absolute furnishes no such God. We cannot understand it in 
any possible sense of the word. We cannot know it; we cannot act 
it; we cannot even grasp it in Mr. Bradley’s “immediate feeling.” 

Now of course I am not insisting that all these religious views are of 
necessity bound up with pragmatism in just this form. The contrary 
views of many pragmatists would be a sufficient answer to such an 
assumption. The religion of a pragmatist is the result of many con- 
ditions, one and only one of which is his pragmatism. His pragma- 
tism will undoubtedly determine the form of his belief, but he may 
not be temperamentally inclined toward the holding of any religious 
belief at all. The categories of the religious experience may not be 
vital for his use. My point is this: for a person to whom such cate- 
gories are vital, pragmatism furnishes a completer and more consistently 
satisfactory response to his needs than absolutism possibly can. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


PROFESSOR ORR AND HIGHER CRITICISM 


Professor James Orr’s attack on biblical higher criticism deserves, 
and we believe is getting, careful consideration.‘ With regard to the Old 
Testament religion he asks, ‘Is it a natural product of the development 
of the human spirit, as scholars of the distinctively ‘modern’ way of thinking 
allege; or is it something more—a result of special, supernatural revelation 
to Israel, such as other nations did not possess?” (p. 4; italics ours). 
According to the extreme criticism which Orr assaults, the system connected 
with Moses in the Pentateuch does not stand at the beginning of Israel’s 
national history, but along toward the close of its career; and even the idea 
of Jehovah as the creator of the world and the one, true God is a late feature, 
being introduced at the earliest by the eighth-century prophets. The 
larger part of Orr’s book is devoted to showing that the radical criticism 
is wrong, and that the older view is right. . 

Dr. Orr admits, for purposes of argument (chap. iii), that the critics 
rightly assume two separate histories, ““J” and “‘E,” which were combined 
by later editors. Holding thus to the critical hypothesis, he asks what 
follows from it, and answers that the publication of the same cycle of stories 
in the same general way by two different writers proves the fixed character 
of the tradition at a period not later than the ninth century. He then 
deduces that a tradition common to both kingdoms in the ninth century 
must have had a settled form a long while before that period. Carrying 
the argument farther, Orr pushes back to the conclusion that much first- 
hand Mosaic material is preserved in the books dealing with the Mosaic 
period (p. 81). 

For the purposes of argument, we are willing to grant his claim that the 
narratives are much older and more trustworthy than the “radicals” have 
supposed, and that the main outlines of the Mosaic system were present 
in Israel—at least in ideal fashion—a long time before the Exile. We 
cannot grant, however, that he has proved any definite pre-exilic dates. 
On this point he sees but two possibilities: either the critics are right, or 
the entire cycle of religious ideas and institutions distinctive of Israel goes 
back to Moses. There is no evidence that we are in such a dilemma. As 
we see the situation, the deadlock between adherents of the contrasting 

t The Problem oj the Old Testament, New York: Scribner, 1906. 
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views arises from the fact that both sides are in possession of truths which 
they have not succeeded in separating from the error common to both. 
The old theology, to which Orr adheres, confessedly makes the history of 
Israel proceed upon the basis of motives which do not control society else- 
where. In other words, from the standpoint of experience outside the 
biblical realm, the old view is unreal or unnatural. On the other hand, 
criticism has paved the way toward a scientific account of Israel; but it 
has not yet placed the history squarely within the category of real life. It 
is a fact which the radical critics do not seem to see, and which Orr cer- 
tainly overlooks, that the phrase ‘‘natural development,” in the critical 
use of it thus far, is a term without concrete content. In spite of its “‘natural- 
ism,” the higher criticism lacks naturalness; and in this the old and the 
new views are alike. The former really explains nothing; the latter does 
not explain enough. It is not because the higher criticism is wrong, but 
rather because it is incomplete, that there is room for attacks like those of 
Orr and Robertson. 

In the view of Orr the antagonism between the worship of Jehovah 
and the worship of the Baalim was due to a moral character supernaturally 
impressed upon the former worship at the beginning of the national history 
by Jehovah, the God of the universe and the Redeemer of Israel. The 
critics, on the other hand, regard this antagonism as due primarily to the 


ethical perceptions of the great prophets. Orr, again, regards the priestly 
system as communicated by deity to Moses. The critics, on the other 
hand, contend that the priestly side of the religion is due to the priests. 
It is the task of a scientific exegesis to account for the phenomena of this 
religion as exhibited in the struggle and accommodation of these two 
elements. 


Dr. Orr passes over all those facts in the text which indicate that the 
great Jehovah-Baal struggle did not begin till the ninth century. He 
absolutely ignores the fact that the life-work of every character in Israel’s 
history before this late period is to be described in terms of other activity 
than that of struggle against the Baalim. On the basis of the biblical writ- 
ings, which Orr on his own premises must accept, there was as much 
work for Elijah and succeeding prophets before the ninth century as there 
was in and after that time. Why, then, did the succession of men devoted 
heart and soul to Jehovah versus Baal have such a tardy beginning ? 

To this question, Dr. Orr would inevitably retort that there were prophets 
before Elijah, and that the history before the ninth century was marked 
by protest against the Baalim. But he would fail to note (as he has actually 
failed to note in his bulky treatise) that the inauguration of the new prophecy 
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in the ninth century was merely an incident of a larger movement which 
then first affects the history. In that remarkable period the names of 
Israelitish political heads first begin to be compounded with that of Jehovah; 
Baal-worshiping monarchs are driven from the thrones of both kingdoms, 
and replaced by sovereigns who were zealous for Jehovah; a sect known 
as the Rechabites is founded which supported these revolutions; and 
more miracles are alleged to have occurred than at any time except the 
Exodus. The general movement of the ninth century, thus variously dis- 
played, is bound up with other phenomena running through the entire 
history, from the invasion to the Exile, which likewise find no mention 
between the covers of Orr’s book. 

In ignoring the so-called ‘‘conquest” of Canaan, Dr. Orr makes an 
omission that throws his whole historical treatment out of focus. In the 
Book of Judges the Israelites come pouring into the country districts, but 
are unable to take the many walled cities of the Canaanites. A good 
example of the situation is furnished by the fortified city Jerusalem. Many 
years after the invasion we find it still in the hands of strangers that were 
not of the children of Israel (Judg. 19:10-13). Later in the history, David 
occupies the city (II Sam., chap. 5). The older inhabitants are not exter- 
minated, for David merely reaches an accommodation with them whereby 
he lives in the fort of Zion, and builds on an “addition” to the municipality 
(cf. Josh. 15:63). He not only established his capital here; he married 
the daughters of the older inhabitants (II Sam. 5:13). All the Israelitish 
characters in the Judges period were country folk. Saul, the predecessor 
of David, never had a capital city. David, also, at first, was a rustic Israel- 
ite, beginning life as a shepherd boy. But where Saul failed to establish 
a stable government, David succeeded in uniting country and city—the 
newer and the older inhabitants—in a single political body. In the time 
of his successor, Solomon, the rest of the strong Canaanite cities began to 
come into the biblical narrative as Israelitish cities, after having been 
absent from the history all through Judges and First and Second Samuel 
(I Kings 4:9-12). These are most interesting and significant facts, funda- 
mental in importance; but Orr’s book, from first to last, has no place for 
the history from this point of approach. David marks the transition of the 
government from country to city. After his time Israel was always ruled 
from the walled cities. 

Along with this political evolution there went an economic development 
which brought the peasantry still further under control of the cities. The 
frequent wars and the inroads of desert clans reduced the condition of the 
peasantry as compared with the walled cities. The cities escaped, while 
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the rural districts were depleted. The farmer would have to go to war and 
neglect his work; and oftentimes the crops of the peasantry were destroyed 
by the enemy. In addition to this, the pressure of taxation always bears 
harder upon the farmer than it does upon the wealthy city class. Under 
these conditions it was the custom in ancient Israel for the smaller and less 
fortunate property holders to apply for loans on real security. They were 
accommodated by the wealthier classes, most of whom had their head- 
quarters in the walled cities. Such loans are always obtained with great 
ease under a stable government; but the very situation that forces borrow- 
ing makes repayment a matter of difficulty. Property and financial power 
always tend to concentrate in the larger cities of every nation; and all the 
biblical evidence indicates that the rustic descendants of the Israelites 
who had originally acquired freehold estates by right of conquest were 
compelled to see a larger and larger share of the proceeds of their toil, and 
finally the ancestral property itself, pass gradually into the hands of the 
wealthy city class. The cities, indeed, were wealthy long before the Israeli- 
tish invasion; and they probably were not much affected by that event. 
On the other hand, the Israelitish clans naturally brought no considerable 
wealth with them from the desert. 

The inevitable protest of the peasant class against the wealthy city 
classes came to a head in the ninth century. Its exponents were Elijah 
and Elisha, the first of the new prophetic line. Elijah is introduced 
abruptly as one of the inhabitants of Gilead (I Kings, chap. 17). This 
was one of the outlying and most primitive sections of Israel—‘‘a place 
for cattle” (Num. 32:1). Elisha was also a man from outside the walled 
cities. His home was in the little Ephraimitish village of Abelmeholah 
(I Kings 19:16, 19). On a certain occasion the widow of one of the “‘sons 
of the prophets” came to Elisha saying, ‘‘My husband is dead; and thou 
knowest that he feared Jehovah; and the creditor is come to take unto him 
my two children to be bondmen” (II Kings 4:1). Elijah himself came for- 
ward in the name of Jehovah to rebuke with an awful curse a wealthy city 
man, Ahab of Samaria, who had seized land belonging to one of the smaller 
Israelite proprietors (I Kings, chap. 21). The facts here set in order carry 
the suggestion that the great struggle between Jehovism and Baalism was, 
at first, a struggle of the small country proprietors against the wealthy city 
classes. This is not to say that all creditors were in the walled cities and 
all debtors were in the country villages; it merely formulates the situation 
as a whole. The prophet Jeremiah, who was born in the rustic village 
named Anathoth, declares plainly that the Baalism of the cities has drained 
the life blood of the peasantry. ‘‘The Shame [i. e., Baal, as in 11:13] hath 
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devoured the labor of our fathers from our youth; their flocks and their 
herds; their sons and their daughters” (Jer. 3:24). 

The worship of Jehovah had been brought into Canaan by the tribes 
who took possession of the country districts; while the worship of the ancient 
Canaanite Baalim had been, for many centuries, mostly connected with the 
shrines that were located in the walled cities where the markets were held. 
The tendency of city temples and altars to concentrate devotion upon them- 
selves is visible throughout the entire field of ancient civilization. At a 
later period the organized ritual of Jehovah obeyed this law. But for a 
long while after the invasion the worshipers of Jehovah were stronger in 
the country; while the worshipers of the old Canaanite Baalim were strong- 
est in the walled cities that survived the invasion. Thus we see how the 
two cults were set in a kind of contrast in different sections of the same 
political body. As late as the time of Elijah, Jehovah was regarded more 
in his old character as a god of war and a patron of desert clans than as a 
god of the cultivated soil, as witness Elijah’s trip to Horeb. Even Hosea, 
in the following century, labored hard to convince the people that it was 
Jehovah’s power that blessed the soil. 

The Jehovah movement was crystallized into definite form by the policy 
of King Ahab, who married a daughter of the king of Tyre, and built for 
her a chapel in Samaria to Melkart the Baal of the Tyrians (I Kings 16:31). 
As Professor A. B. Davidson remarks, ‘“‘it was the act of Ahab... . 
that brought the movement to a head, raising, if one may say so, the whole 
question of the Baals.”* The aim of the Jehovah party is clearly stated in 
the biblical text (I Kings 19:16). The prophet Elijah was sitting on a 
mountain, far away from the sound of human strife, when the conviction 
was forced upon him that the peasantry must regain control of Israel’s 
government, which had now for over a century been in the hands of the 
wealthy city class. Accordingly, Elisha, the farmer prophet, incited the 
army officer Jehu to exterminate the house of Ahab and seize the reins of 
power (II Kings, chap. 9). The usurper was upheld by the forces that 
lay behind the rustic prophets Elijah and Elisha. Prominent among these 
forces was the country sect of the Rechabites, whose leader Jehonadab 
now came forward publicly to support the revolution of Jehu and the 
prophets (II Kings 10:23; Jer. 35; I Chron. 2:55). This movement in 
the northern kingdom was matched by a like revolution in the southern 
kingdom. Here, the country people (the am-ha’arets, as the Hebrew text 
calls them) arose and supported the assassination of the queen and the priest 
of Baal, placing their own candidate on the throne in the person of Jehoash. 

2 Old Testament Prophecy, New York, 1903, p. 69; italics ours. 
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We are told that after all these things the country people rejoiced; but 
that the city,’whose population was largely descended from ancient Canaanite 
Baal worshipers, was merely quiet (II Kings 11:20). 

These revolutions of course had no effect in curbing the concentration 
of property; and the Jehovah movement now entered a broader stage. At 
first Jehovah represented the demand of the peasantry for justice; while 
the Baalim stood for the injustice which the farmers and their prophetic 
spokesmen identified with the wealthy city classes. But the logic of the 
situation forced the movement into a stage in which Jehovah was drama- 
tized on the side of the principle of righteousness and the Baalim on the 
side of iniquity in the struggle which is always going forward in all parts 
of human society. Although the earlier and cruder stage of the move- 
ment was necessary as a beginning, the later stage adapted it to make con- 
verts among the lower, oppressed class in the cities as well as among the 
farmers. Nevertheless, the Jehovah movement still found its principal 
support among the peasantry. Amos, the next prophet after Elisha, was 
also a countryman. He identified Jehovah with universal justice; but the 
animus of the prophet against the wealthy city class is evident. We do not 
know the home of Hosea, contemporary with Amos; but his book shows 
that he sides with the peasantry. Micah, the next prophet, was a country- 
man; and his book, as Professor W. R. Smith has observed, reveals clearly 
“the old prejudice of the country folk against the capital.”’ The eighth 
century is a chronological pivot on which the leadership of the Jehovah 
movement swings round from rustics to city men. The next great prophets 
(Isaiah, Zephaniah, and Jeremiah) did their work in Jerusalem; but they 
stood on the platform built by the peasantry. 

In the time of the prophet last named we reach a momentous period. 
There had been a great reaction against the Jehovah party during the long 
reign of Mannasseh; but at last the pendulum swung back. In the country 
village of Bozkath lived a Jehovah worshiper named Adaiah (II Kings 22:1). 
His daughter married into the royal house of David, and gave birth to a 
son. At the age of eight this child, Josiah, was chosen king and placed on 
the throne by the am-ha’arets, or ‘‘party of the country people,” as they 
are called by the critical historian Kittel (II Kings 21:24). But after Josiah 
had been king for about ten years the wealthy urban class had rallied suffi- 
ciently to force a compromise. Up to this late period Jehovah had been 
worshiped at simple altars “‘on every high hill and under every green tree.” 
But the country altars were now suddenly abolished; and the ritual of 
Jehovah was concentrated at the capital city. The Deuteronomic reforma- 


3 Prophets of Israel, New York, 1895, p. 364. 
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tion is to be interpreted, in view of the political origin of Josiah, as a com- 
promise between two parties. Josiah, the figurehead of the am-ha’arets, 
remained on the throne; Jehovah was acknowledged as the sole god, in 
accordance with the platform of the country prophets; but the religious life 
of the people, which was closely involved with their civil business, was 
organized under control of the city class. The logic of the Deuteronomic 
reformation is clearly perceived when that movement is viewed in relation 
to the completed system of Judaism, which is in the hands of the very class 
to which the earlier prophets were opposed. With regard to the Deutero- 
nomic revolution, Dr. Orr says that “‘investigation naturally begins with the 
finding of the ‘book of the law’ in the eighteenth year of Josiah” (p. 256). 
But this is precisely where it ought not to begin. We are glad to see that 
Cornill perceives the double nature of the reformation, even though he 
sounds no clear note on the controlling forces. “Deuteronomy,” he writes, 
‘represents a compromise and alliance between prophecy and priesthood, 
which resulted, however, in benefiting the latter only.’’4 

The development of this great religion enlisted, first, the struggles of a 
debt-burdened peasantry, in order to get its ethical monotheism; and it 
then made requisition upon the wealthy urban classes in order to get the 
organization and machinery necessary to propagate it forward in history. 
All the elements of the final system were clearly set in their characteristic 
order before the Exile; and the post-exilic history stereotyped the results. 
All the interests in Israelite society were necessary to the Jehovah religion 
as a factor in world-history—prophet and priest, rich and poor, city and 
country. The great spiritual good of the religion of Israel for mankind 
could not have been secured if there had not been an intractable social prob- 
lem at the heart of the national history. This problem was not solved by 
the people of the Bible, nor by any other ancient nation. It has not been 
solved yet. But its first function is to enforce the lesson of the Josian law 
book, “‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that cometh 
out of the mouth of God.” The higher criticism, we believe, will go for- 
ward into a distinctively sociological stage. If analysis of social conditions 
indicates the presence in Israel’s history of powerful forces tending to moral- 
ize the idea of God, why assume that the Jehovah religion got its character 
in such an artificial, objective way as Dr. Orr and the editors of the Bible 
claim ? 

When a biblical writer or prophet announces that Jehovah said or did 
certain things, we are bound to take such an assertion, to begin with, in the 
same way that we take the statement of King Mesha on the Moabite stone, 

4 Introduction to the Old Testament, New York, 1907, p. 62; italics ours. 
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for example, where he declares that the god Chemosh did and said certain 
things. But Dr. Orr says that the religion of Chemosh cannot be compared 
with the religion of Jehovah; and that the religion of Moab has not won 
for itself the place in the world that the religion of Israel has. We reply that 
the sociology of Moab cannot be compared with the interesting and com- 
plicated sociology of Israel. The social situation of Israel, from the time 
of the covenant at Sinai down to the exile, differentiated it from all other 
history. Nevertheless, intricate as are the phenomena of Old Testament 
evolution, they lend themselves to scientific interpretation. The origin of 
the Jehovah cult makes no more difference to this principle than the origin 
of the Chemosh cult. Enough that the idea of Jehovah, like the idea of 
Chemosh, arose in the ancient Semitic world, and that it was a primary fact 
in Israel’s life. This idea of a local god, together with the common theo- 
logical usages and conceptions of antiquity, are all that we need to assume 
at the outset. We have a right to assume these without inquiring very 
closely where or how they came into existence. But granted these primary 
data in connection with the peculiar sociology of Israel; and we maintain 
that purified Jehovism and the Old Testament as it now stands would 
inevitably result. 

All this is aside from the doctrine that the universe is grounded in a 
personal God. Interpretation of the phenomena of the Jehovah movement 
in Israel is a problem for pure science. On the other hand, the doctrine of 
theism is a problem for philosophical theology. Dr. Orr does not seem to 
be able to keep the two standpoints apart. To him, “naturalism” is a 
bugaboo that drives God out of the biblical field. But there is ample room 
for faith in the working of a redemptive personal Providence through the 
purely “natural” process of Israel’s history, as through the course of uni- 
versal history. We go farther, and assert that science cannot gainsay confi- 
dence that God was working in a special way through Israel’s history— 
perhaps no differently, but more intensely than elsewhere; and that he was 
using the development of the Jehovah cult to lift men’s minds and hearts 
gradually up to himself until, in the fulness of time, the implicit Christianity 
of the great prophets attained complete expression in the life of the Son. 
But this, as just observed, is a matter apart from the problem of interpreting 
the phenomenal coexistences and sequences of Israel’s history. Dr. Orr has 
written a large book on the problem of the Old Testament, in which he begins 
by confusing the fundamental categories of the subject. It will be useless 
for him to plead that it ought to be judged from its own special point of 
view. He has chosen to enter a broad field with a big book in which (we 
believe) he might profitably have said much that has been omitted, and 
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have left out much that has been said; and his book will, in the long run, 
be appraised, not on its own grounds, but from the standpoint of an inter- 
pretation whose terms are valid at once for modern science, philosophy, 
and theology. 
We feel quite confident in predicting that Dr. Orr’s book will not evoke 
a library of controversial volumes in defense of the extreme criticism which 
he attacks; for we believe that the biblical scholarship of today is about to 
enter new territory. We are far from expecting that what we have said 
here will change the opinions of the able author of The Problem of the Old 
Testament. But if we succeed in convincing him that the biblical materiai 
can be handled from a standpoint of which his book takes no account, we 
shall not, perhaps, have spoken in vain. 
Louis WALLIS 
CoLumBus, OHIO as 
THE SYNTAX OF I COR. 7:18, 27 
The crisp interrogatives used by Paul in I Cor. 7:27, “Art thou bound 
unto a wife ? seek not to be loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife ? seek not 
a wife”—are obviously vigorous substitutes for conditional clauses which 
would have been more formal and doubtless less effective. A similar form 
of sentence occurs in 7:18 and in James 5:3, while I Cor. 7:21 exhibits one 
element of the construction. Professor Blass has found parallel sentences 
in the practical writings of the Greek orators, and properly questions 
whether it is necessary to treat the first clauses as really interrogative, save 
perhaps in origin." 
The informal, perhaps even colloquial, character of these constructions 
is freshly evidenced by a third-century letter from Tebtunis recently pub- . 
lished. This letter is an urgent message to a certain Didymus, informing 
him that his sister is ill and bidding him come without delay. In the course 
of a dozen short lines, the writer, Apion, directs Didymus to dispose of a 
certain turquoise tunic, in language precisely parallel in syntax to Paul’s. 
The context will show the hasty tone of the letter. 
*Ariwv Adipw xaipev. mdavra 
imepOinevos tavriis dpa 7 
Aa Bey ce TadTa pov Ta ypdypata 
yévou mpos éue érel  GdeAGH cov 
vwOpeverar. Kal Td KiTm@vov 
abrijs TO Aevxdv Td mapa gor ény- 
xov épy[ 6 ]uevos 7d 58 KadAdivov 
t Blass, Grammar of New Testament Greek, p. 302. 
2 Tebtunis Papyri, II, No. 421. 
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pl] évéyeys, dAAa OéAes3 adrd wwAj- 
ca[e] rwAnoov, Hédes3 abr ddeivar 
TH Ovyarpi o[ov] des. GAAA pip duedy- 
ops ts abrijs [x]al po oxshges rip 
y[vva jixa cov 7 7a masdia, épydpe- 
v[o]s 8& epxou is @coyevida. 

éppdc bai ce evyopat, 











Apion to Didymus, greeting. Put off everything, and come to me immediately 
upon receiving this letter of mine, as your sister is sick. And when you come, 
bring the white tunic of hers that you have, but the. turquoise one do not bring; 
but if you wish to sell it, sell it; if you wish to let your daughter have it, do so. 
But do not neglect her in any way, and do not trouble your wife or children, and 
when you come, come to Theogonis. I pray for your good health. 

This is clearly an intimate personal communication, of a thoroughly 
informal character, and the curious double conditional interrogative is 
plainly a well-understood colloquial ellipsis. If we may argue from the 
third century to the first, it bears fresh witness to the rapid, informal, some- 
times even colloquial character of Paul’s style. At all events, it supplies a 
striking syntactical parallel for an idiom somewhat unusual in Greek writ- 
ings. Does it not further suggest that the originally interrogative clauses in 
these sentences, from being only logically subordinate, have become gram- 
matically so, that is, that in writing Séerar, AéAvoa, and OérAas, Paul 
and Apion were conscious of no rhetorical use of interrogative for condi- 
tional, but only of employing the most concise conditional mechanism 
known to them ? 

The use of épxduevos with épxov in the last lines of the letter at once 
recalls the Hebrew infinitive absolute construction, used to express fre- 
quency or emphasis, which appears in Hebraistic Greek under such a 
variety of forms. Thus understood, it would mean: “By all means come 
to Theogonis.” Yet there is no clear hint that the writer was a Jew, and 
here and in the other construction Hebrew influence is hardly to be invoked. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


3 Papyrus has dehs. 
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‘ THE HARPER MEMORIAL 

These two stately volumes'* published on the second anniversary of 
President Harper’s death are the monument he would have chosen. The 
university of which he was the head is indeed his monument and his name 
will always be connected with it. But the Old Testament was his first love; 
to Old Testament and Semitic science he gave his best efforts throughout 
his active life. The volumes are not only a tribute of affection from the 
men whose esteem he most prized; they make a substantial contribution to 
the studies he had most at heart. For this reason we say this is the monu- 
ment he would himself have chosen. 

It was no ordinary man who could call out such an expression of regard. 
Twenty-six scholars? representing fifteen institutions of learning, members 
of almost all Christian denominations and the Jewish church as well, have 
brought of their best to honor their friend. It is not too much to say that all 
the leading Old Testament and Semitic scholars of this country are found 
in this company and that our chief educational institutions here speak their 
word. When we reflect that he in whose honor the work was undertaken 
passed away at an age when most men think themselves in the prime of life; 
when we think further that during his later years he was engaged in the 
exacting work of organizing a great university, we are impressed anew by 
the power of his personality. 

The volumes are fittingly introduced by a discriminating estimate of 
President Harper from the pen of Professor Francis Brown. The first point 
here emphasized is one in which we may find the secret of Harper’s success 
—he gave himself ungrudgingly to his work as a teacher. If genius is an 
immense capacity for taking pains, Harper was a genius among teachers. 
The first reward came in the realization of the fact that he had made Hebrew 
and the Old Testament (subjects which have not had the reputation of 

t Old Testament and Semitic Studies, in Memory of William Rainey Harper. 
Edited by Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, George Foote Moore. Chicago: 


The University of Chicago Press, 1908. Two vols., large 8vo, xxxiv+400 and 438 
pages with a photogravure of President Harper. $10. 

2 If we count the three gentlemen who had papers in preparation but who were 
prevented by illness from completing them in time, the number will be twenty-nine 
and the institutions represented will be sixteen. 
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being interesting) accessible and delightful to a large company of men and 
women. But there was more here than the conscientious and tireless 
industry of a great teacher. The most iron industry will not give a man 
a position of prominence and usefulness unless he has insight into the con- 
ditions and requirements of the time in which he lives. Harper came into 
his work at a time when new methods were imperatively needed. The 
impulse given to Hebrew study a generation before had exhausted itself. 
Hebrew study in the seminaries was in large part a tradition, and its first 
care seemed to be to keep clear of the rationalism which was supposed to be 
rifein Germany. American students went to Germany, but not to study the 
Old Testament. Those who went fell under the influence of men like 
Tholuck and Dorner—powerful in the field of dogmatics, but who had little 
of the really historic spirit when they approached the Old Testament. The 
enthusiasm with which they welcomed Oehler’s Old Testament Theology 
sufficiently characterizes their attitude. Christlieb is said to have remarked 
that the American churches were to be spared the unhappy debates in refer- 
ence to Scripture which had disturbed the brethren in Germany. He meant 
that Hengstenberg and Keil had wrought out defenses of the traditional 
faith which could be taken over by us without the trouble of working out our 
own system. Thus we should be spared much perturbation of spirit. 

It is not the will of God however to spare his church the pains of its own 
thinking. At the very time when Harper began to teach at Morgan Park 
(1879) the signs of a revolution were beginning to show themselves. The 
Robertson Smith case had agitated the Scottish churches two years before 
this date; Wellhausen’s Prolegomena had appeared in 1878; Professor 
Briggs was already actively engaged in teaching at Union Seminary and 
was contemplating a series of articles on biblical criticism to be published 
in the Presbyterian Review. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that Harper foresaw all that was coming. 
His motto was: “‘ Each day’s portion in its day.” His strength was in seeing 
clearly the immediate duty. If there was to be advance in biblical study, 
there must be sincere and intelligent study of Hebrew. If the questions 
which had been sprung in Scotland and Germany were to be discussed here, 
we must be competent to discuss them with first-hand knowledge of the 
documents. The amount of Hebrew imparted in the seminaries and for- 
gotten as soon as ordination had been attained could not suffice for the crisis 
not far away. What the exigency called for was a more vitalized study of 
Hebrew. To have seen this was Harper’s first merit. 

The enforcement of this view would seem to be easy. The Protestant 
churches with one voice proclaim the word of God contained in Scripture 
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to be their infallible guide, and then deciare that the original texts are authen- 
tic and authoritative. If those who make such professions take them- 
selves seriously, they must insist on studying the original languages with 
all the helps at command. But the strength of tradition is such that the 
promise of new light on the Scriptures always arouses suspicion. This was 
illustrated in Harper’s own case. There were not wanting those to whom 
his endeavor to extend the study of Hebrew gave uneasiness from the start. 
For Harper took a broad view of Hebrew study. He had grasped the fact 
that Hebrew could not be isolated from the cognate languages; and he 
early recognized that the Old Testament must be read in the light given by 
the ancient East. Moreover he felt that the questions involved would have 
to be pronounced upon by laymen as well as ministers. Hence his many- 
sided activities in the promotion of biblical study—the periodicals, the 
summer schools, the textbooks, the popular lectures. 

Conflict was inevitable, because progress is by conflict. Harper’s sym- 
pathies were with the progressive party of course, and if any of us who were 
thrust into the front felt at the time that he was not giving us support 
enough, we were probably mistaken. The battle was fought piecemeal, as 
so many battles have been fought. In our part of the field the issue was 
joined, aud we thought it would be heroic for all the friends of liberty to come 
to our aid. Heroic it might have been, yet at the same time it might not 
have been war. Harper had his own part of the field to look after, and a 
rash movement toward some other quarter, however chivalrous, might have 
imperiled the interests directly in his charge. The fact which stands out 
prominently as we survey the struggle is that the great denomination to 
which he belonged came through without any serious convulsion. The 
discretion which secured this result was due to insight into the immediate 
need. A long view ahead was not granted to any of us. Professor Brown 
attributes to Harper the editorial instinct which comprehends the average 
man’s point of view and which does not move too fast for the readers to 
follow. I should rather say it was the sympathetic attitude of the teacher 
who realizes that he himself is only a learner, keeping just enough ahead 
of his pupils to be able to show them the road. Harper was learning all the 
while, like the rest of us. In his debate with Professor Green he seemed 
not to take a firm stand. This I take to be because he was in fact weighing 
the arguments with himself—taking the learner’s attitude. The immediate 
result was that the conservatives claimed the victory. Harper probably 
realized that a few more such victories would ruin them. 

Grasping the situation as it unfolded itself day by day, tactfully meeting 
each exigency as it arose, welcoming new light as it revealed itself to him, 
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Harper was a constantly progressive scholar. Where he stood at the cul- 
mination of his career may best be read in the words of Professor Brown, 
who, speaking of Harper’s work on Amos and Hosea, says: ‘‘We have in 
these sections more than the expositor of two books. We have the historian 
of life and thought in Israel who has looked with his own eyes“at the pan- 
orama of events, who has caught the true perspective, who sees the past as 
a living spectacle full of real men and women with perplexed minds and 
troubled hearts; we have the student of religion and theology who has the 
dominant interest of life always before him; we are aware of a shrewd 
judgment of individual character and action; we are in the company of a 
practiced critic, now discussing Moses and his influence with the respect 
due to one of the great men of the world, now analyzing the Hexateuch, 
now comparing and weighing the documents which grew into the body of 
Hebrew law.”’3 

With this estimate of the man we turn to the volumes which commemo- 
rate his life and work. An adequate discussion of their contents would fill 
another volume. We can notice only their significance as revealing the 
state of Old Testament and Semitic studies among us. The first thing 
that will impress the reader is the breadth of the field covered. We have 
represented here Hebrew syntax, Hebrew prosody, textual criticism, the 
history of exegesis, the higher criticism, Old Testament theology, the 
theology of the Apocrypha, comparative religion, Assyrian, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and the specific question of the attitude of Moslems toward Jews and 
Christians. As marking the progress we have made since Harper began 
to teach, we recall that a generation ago the majority of the subjects indi- 
cated in this list were not taught in this country at all. 

As to the quality of the scholarship revealed in the various articles it is 
a delicate matter for one of the collaborators to pronounce judgment. So 
far as I am able to estimate them they reach a high standard. All of the 
articles are informing and some of them are of first-rate importance. I have 
noticed with especial interest Torrey’s discussion of the text of Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and Arnold’s essay on the rhythms of the ancient Hebrews. 
But any of the articles will well repay study, and of the longer ones it is 
hardly too much to say that to work them through carefully would be a 
liberal education. The volumes are a mark of progress as well as a testi- 
monial to a great teacher. Reading them with an open mind we have 
reason not only to be thankful for the past but to be hopeful for the future. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
MEADVILLE, Pa. , 


3 Vol. I, p. xxix. 
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RECENT STUDIES OF THE PSALMS 

There is no book in the Old Testament at the same time easier and 
more difficult to interpret than the Psalms. While anyone can appreciate 
their beauty and understand in a general way their meaning, and while 
almost anyone who studies them sympathetically can contribute something 
either to their interpretation or their application, there is yet no book with 
regard to which the commentators are so hopelessly at variance—whether 
as to the authorship and date of composition of the Psalter as a whole or 
of the different minor psalters and individual psalms of which it is com- 
posed, or as to the origin and first purpose of the Psalms, their meters and 
metrical systems, the method of their rendering, the interpretation of 
individual passages and even the determination of text. The reason of 
this is not far to seek. Many of the psalms have sung themselves through 
the lives and experiences of a generation of generations, and in doing so 
absorbed into themselves continually new experiences, new allusions, new 
turns of phraseology and thought. This has resulted in the introduction 
into one and the same psalm of divergent views and doctrines. Sometimes 
in the process of development the larger part of the original poem has been 
eliminated; always there have been changes of language and readaptations 
of allusions and references. As a result of this long use of the older psalms, 
individual experiences and personal references have tended to lose their 
individuality and personality and become collective in fact through the 
addition of new experiences and allusions, although still retaining the 
personal form. And on the other hand, the existence of such psalms, as a 
result of their origin, individualistic and personal in form but collective in 
fact, has led the composers of other later hymns, in their original intent, 
national or congregational, to cast their compositions in the personal form. 
The result of all this is that one interpreter sees the earmarks of one period 
or locality and another of another; one perceives the personal, another the 
national or cohgregational element; one sees one sense and is blinded to 
another, and vice versa; and the form is as elusive as the substance. The 
subjective element plays a large part in all art, poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture. Beyond and above all rules there is a question of sensation which 
cannot be defined. Consequently there is always a great divergence of 
view with regard to the quality and method of poetry. What one age 
approves another disapproves. What one nation loves is not attractive 
to the ear or the thought sense of another nation. That which charms the 
sense of the few does not appeal to the ear or the intelligence of the many. 
It is doubly difficult to criticize the poetry of a distant age and an alien peo- 
ple and feel oneself with genuine sympathy into its metrical and artistic forms. 
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For forty years, Professor Briggs tells us in various places, he has labored 
on the Psalms, and especially he has devoted himself to the question of 
their metrical composition. We have in this volume’ the final result of 
these studies and an opportunity to test his theories of Hebrew poetry in 
their application to the Psalter as a whole. To many scholars this will 
seem the most interesting and most important part of these volumes. 
There is no doubt that Professor Briggs has made important contributions 
to the study of Hebrew meter, and, through that, to the correction of the 
text of individual psalms; but while this is true, we are compelled to say 
that we do not believe that the general consensus of students of Hebrew 
poetry will bear him out, in the long run, in his cut-and-dried calculations 
of tone and measure. He is essentially a critic, not a poet. He seems to 
have developed a theory of what Hebrew poetry should be, and with this 
before him to have criticized the actual poetry of the Psalms. Stretching 
each psalm in its turn on the Procrustean bed of his trimeters, pentameters, 
and hexameters, he has not only excised words which would not fit his 
measure, but has mercilessly cut off whole verses, or transposed the mem- 
bers, thus producing a machine-like evenness which will scarcely appeal to 
those who have loved the Psalms for the charm of their quaint and varied 
rhythm. The sense he has treated like the sound; and as for the text— 
he has made it conform to the exigencies of his metrical system, with the 
result that few or none of the Psalms remain unchanged, and some are 
almost unrecognizable. These very serious textual changes are based 
almost entirely on his judgment of metrical or sometimes of sense require- 
ments, and with the object of restoring the text of the original Psalms. 

It is much to be regretted, in our judgment, that he did not translate 
each psalm substantially as it exists in its final form, and then analyze it 
into what he believes to have been its original component parts. We 
should then have had the Psalms to begin with, and could have taken or 
rejected as much of Professor Briggs’s emended psalms as the evidence 
presented might commend to our judgment. A very desirable check, also, 
which Professor Briggs does not give us, is the actual text of his emended 
psalms. We have in fact in these volumes, not the Psalms, but Professor 
Briggs’s theory of the original psalms which lay behind the Psalms, and these 
theoretical original psalms are represented to us, not in the original, but 
only in translation. 


1 A Critical and Exegeticul Commentary on the Book of Psalms. [The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.) By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., and 
Emilie Grace Briggs, B.D. New York: Scribners, 1906. 2 vols. cx+422 and 572 
pages. $3 each. 
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Professor Briggs realizes more fully, we believe, than any of his prede- 
cessors, the extremely composite character of the Psalms, and his study of 
psalm composition and development is on that account especially inter- 
esting; but it seems to us that he has failed oftentimes to reach the root of 
the matter, and to recognize the fragmentary character of the really original 
material preserved in those composite psalms. He sees, or emphasizes, in 
fact only one period of the development of the psalm, and that often not 
the earliest. Let us take, for instance, Ps. 89, which he divides into three 
original psalms, transposing certain verses in order to accomplish that 
result. The first part, or Psalm A, consists, according to him, of vss. 2, 3, 
and 6-15, with a liturgical addition, vss. 16, 17. This psalm was not 
earlier than the late Persian period, considerably post-dating the second 
psalm, B, which consists in his division of vss. 18-22, vss. 4 and 5, and vss. 
23-46. Now, in the first psalm, A, we have, following Professor Briggs’ 
translation, this verse; 

North and south thou didst create them; 
Tabor and Hermon in thy name ring out joy. 

The point of this parallelism Professor Briggs fails to appreciate, his com- 
ment on the passage being: “‘The chief mountain peaks of the Holy Land, 
Tabor, commanding the great plain of Esdraelon, and Hermon, the giant 
of Lebanon, commanding the greater part of the entire land, representa- 
tives therefore of the mountains.” But in point of fact Tabor and 
Hermon are the parallels of north and south in reverse order. If a poet or 
an orator of our own time were to say: ‘‘From north to south, from the 
Gulf to the Great Lakes,” we should have no doubt whatever that he was 
neither a Russian nor a Frenchman nor even an Englishman, but an Ameri- 
can. Weshould be sure, also, that he did not live in the times of the Roman 
republic, but since the creation of the American commonwealth. The 
same is true of this allusion. There is only one region in all the world 
where a poet could have written those words, and that is Galilee, because 
there and there alone do Hermon and Tabor mark north and south. They 
are the two conspicuous mountains which one notices from every point, 
and to which one involuntarily turns as landmarks: Hermon, the giant of 
the mountains, always visible, towering high above the;landscape north- 
ward, and Tabor, not a mountain of great height, but, on account of its 
peculiar form and isolated position, the one conspicuous southern landmark. 
No one who has lived or even traveledjmuch in Palestine could for one 
instant mistake this reference, and this reference, by fixing the locality of 
origin, carries the date of this verse back to a very much earlier period than 
that assigned to the psalm by Professor Briggs 
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In his comment on the first stanza of Ps. 80, Professor Briggs points 
out that the Psalms of Asaph exhibit a peculiar interest in the people of 
northern Israel. Throughout that Psalter Jacob is prominent, and in certain 
parts, notably in the more primitive sections of Pss. 77, 78, 80, and 81, 
Joseph and the tribes of Joseph occupy the poet’s mind. We have also in 
these psalms, as Professor Briggs has himself pointed out, certain peculiar 
phrases, such as “‘Shepherd of Israel,’”’ ‘‘He leadeth like a flock,” which 
appear elsewhere only in the Elohistic narrative in the Book of Genesis, 
and certain expressions and turns of thought which connect themselves 
with the north-Israelitish literature contained in the early historical books. 
It seems to us that the only rational explanation of these phenomena is that 
these psalms go back in their origin to northern Israel, and particularly to 
the realm of Joseph. 

In the Korahite Psalter we have even more exact references to north- 
Israelitish localities. Like almost ali modern commentators, Professor 
Briggs recognizes that the local references in Ps. 42 connect that psalm 
with the region of Dan and the sources of the Jordan. He explains this 
connection thus: 

The internal evidence points to a Levitical singer who had been accustomed 

to share in the festival processions in the holy places at Jerusalem, 42:5; who 
was especially at home in the region of the upper Jordan and Mount Hermon, 
ate He seems to have been one of the earlier exiles, before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, one of the companions of Jehoiachin. (Vol. I, p. 367.) 
But what an unnatural and extraordinary explanation of the evident connec- 
tion of this psalm with that locality! Why should Jehoiachin, and those 
who were exiled with him, have tramped up to the foot of Mt. Hermon ? 
And supposing they had done so, is it likely that a “‘Levitical singer” from 
Jerusalem would have sung about the temple feasts at Jerusalem in the 
terminology of the quondam temple of Dan ? 

The allusions to Hermon and the hill of Mizar or the little hill, and to 
the fountains of the Jordan, are indeed unmistakable, as are also the allu- 
sions to ritual processions connected with religious festivals. This psalm, 
as all agree, has undergone repeated change and enlargement, finally receiv- 
ing a whole new stanza, Ps. 43, and an elaborate chorus or refrain. The 
Jerusalem references belong to some of these later recensions or additions. 
The references to the region of the sources of the Jordan belong to the 
primitive psalm, which it is quite impossible to restore in detail. These 
references are sufficient, however, to show the origin and purpose of that 
psalm: namely, that it was a ritual hymn composed in connection with the 
worship of the temple at Dan, which stood by the greatest of the sources of 
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the Jordan, the most wonderful fountain in the world, where deep calls to 
deep and the noise of the water courses is deafening, and where, also, there 
was a levitical priesthood descended from Moses. 

There is almost as clear a reference to the same region in Ps. 46, which, 
strangely enough, Professor Briggs connects with an earthquake at Haifa, 
or some place in that neighborhood, between Mt. Carmel and the sea. 
(What, by the way, could a temple singer from Jerusalem have been doing 
in that heathen country?) Whoever visits Dan and Banias and that 
immediate neighborhood at the foot of Mt. Hermon, where, with a deafen- 
ing roar, the Jordan springs full grown from the waters under the earth, 
cannot fail to feel the local force of the description of the mountains that 
totter in the heart of the sea, the waters that roar and foam, the hills that 
shake with the swelling of the same, and the river whose brooks make glad 
the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of Elyon. 

If, following the indications of these references, we regard the psalms 
of the Asaphite and Korahite Psalters as having their origins in northern 
Israel, we obtain a satisfactory explanation of the use of Elohim in the 
middle books of the Psalter. The same influences which tended to cause 
the use of Elohim as the name of God in the Israelite narrative in Genesis, 
and which perpetuated that use, even after that narrative had been carried 
over into Judaea and incorporated with the Judaean narrative, led to the 
use of Elohim in the second and third books of the Psalter, in contrast with 
the Yahawistic use of the first, fourth, and fifth books. I may add that I 
believe the first part of Ps. 89 to have been originally Elohistic, inasmuch 
as by substituting Elohim for Yahaweh we obtain that assonance which 
seems to have been part of the poem and which is lost in those verses where 
Yahaweh is used. 

In his comments on the first part of Ps. 19, the sun hymn, Professor 
Briggs suggests the possibility that it may have had its origin in a shrine of 
Shamash. We think that the suggestion is a fertile one, and that in point 
of fact not a few of the older hymns which were afterward worked over into 
their present form as hymns of the Jerusalem temple in the Persian or Greek 
periods go back in their origin to different shrines and earlier occasions. 

The same lack of appreciation of the value of local references which we 
have noted in Professor Briggs’ treatment of the Korah and Asaph Psalters 
makes itself felt also in other parts of this commentary, and especially in 
the treatment of the Pilgrim Psalter, Pss. 120-34. Not a few of these 
psalms contain allusions to the desert march from Babylonia to Jerusalem. 
This is the meaning of the reference to Meshech in Ps. 120, which Professor 
Briggs throws out because he supposes the psalm to have been composed 
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by someone familiar with the Nejeb, south of Judah. It is the conditions 
of the approach from Babylonia also which occasion those frequent refer- 
ences to the hills on which Jerusalem stands, in such striking contrast with 
the plain of Babylonia and the dreary plateau one must traverse on the 
journey. Some of these psalms fairly quiver with the apprehension of the 
dangers of the desert, which the ordinary traveler experiences on this journey, 
the unseen foes of every sort, man and beast, the mysteries of nature, so 
alien to the life of the city dweller. Here are reflected precisely those fears 
which fill the mind of the city traveler of today traversing the region between 
Baghdad and the Mediterranean and which, according to the book of Ezra, 
appalled the priestly lawgiver and his comrades on their journey to Jerusa- 
lem. You see the camp fires; you share the anxiety about the watch; you 
experience the treachery and hostility of the Arabs who are for war when 
you would give them the greeting of peace; you feel the heat of the sun by 
day and the cold of the moon by night, those extremes of daily temperature 
which bring discomfort and even danger to every traveler through that 
region. To him who has traversed that route it seems almost impossible 
that anyone should fail to perceive the origin and inspiration of the poems 
of this Psalter. And the language of these psalms supports this view, 
several of them showing pronounced Babylonianisms. But if Professor 
Briggs has failed to appreciate the exact origin of this charming collection, 
the nearest approach to folk-song in the Psalter, we have at least no quarrel 
with the period to which he assigns them. They could not have come into 
existence until the temple at Jerusalem had become the goal of pilgrimage 
for the pious Jews of Babylonia; and while those pilgrimages began before 
the time of Nehemiah, they certainly did not become a general practice 
until after his restoration of Jerusalem. 

Here we may add, not as a criticism on these volumes in particular, but 
rather as a criticism on Bible commentaries in general, that the best results 
cannot be obtained by closet scholarship alone. Linguistic and philolo- 
gical study and study of the cognate languages and religions must be supple- 
mented by personal acquaintance with the land as it is today, and some 
familiarity with the results of archaeological research. What has been 
done for Greek and Latin scholarship by the schools of archaeology at 
Athens and Rome it is equally necessary to do for Hebrew scholarship. 
We must supplement the home study in our seminaries, colleges, and uni- 
versities by a course of training in Palestine before we shall obtain that 
combination of expert closet scholarship with archaeological research and 
personal touch with the country, which is requisite for a proper interpreta- 
tion of the books of the Old Testament. 
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Space will not permit extended comment in detail, but to one or two 
minor points we desire to call attention. Professor Briggs has failed, we 
believe, to apprehend the original intent of such penitential psalms, as 
Pss. 6, 13, 38, and 51. They are to be compared with the Babylonian peni- 
tential psalms. They were liturgical in their original intent, a part of the 
ritual for freeing a man from sickness and calamity resulting from unwitting 
sins, the sacrificial prescriptions for which ritual are contained in Lev., chaps. 
4 and 5, or from bewitchment and the like. The foes of these psalms, 
in their original conception, were, as in the case of the Babylonian peni- 
tential psalms, sometimes the evil spirits which have possessed the sufferer, 
sometimes those enemies who by their machinations and charms have 
caused the evil spirits to enter into the man, bringing upon him sickness and 
calamity. In their origin this class of psalms goes back to an early period. 

Professor Briggs is too anxious to refer psalms to some particular histori- 
cal occasion, and especially to assume their composition by or for some 
king or other great man. So, for example, he refers Ps. 45 to King Jehu of 
Israel. It is in point of fact precisely what it calls itself: a marriage hymn. 
Each bridegroom is the king and each bride the queen, as in the songs 
contained in Canticles. 

We believe that Professor Briggs is right in laying emphasis on the titles 
of the psalms in determining connection and date, but we do not think that 
he is happy in the particular titles which he has selected for this purpose. 
It is the actual collections of ‘‘ Psalms of David,” ‘‘ Prayers of David Son of 
Jesse,” ‘‘Psalms of the Sons of Korah,” and the like, which are helpful in 
this connection, not the musical titles out of which Professor Briggs has 
created his Director’s Psalm Book, his collections of maskils, miktams, etc. 
In the large the Psalms are chronologically arranged, representing a gradual 
growth of collection added to collection; at least to this extent: that the 
earlier psalms are all to be found in Books I, II, and III, and that the con- 
nection of psalms as to date and locality is in general to be determined by 
their relation in the collections in which they now stand, not by their musical 
assignments, which belong to a somewhat later arrangement affecting their 
temple use. 

Professor Briggs’s discussion of the musical and liturgical titles is inter- 
esting, and we suppose that there are few who will not accept as satisfactory 
his general explanation of selah, as indicating the place at which the selec- 
tion might be closed, or the end of a stanza or a section, and as indicating 
also that a benediction should be sung at this place; except that we are 
inclined to think that selah does not necessarily indicate that the selection 
might end at that point, but rather that at that point an antiphon, benedic- 
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tion, or interlude might be sung. In his comment on Ps. 3 Professor Briggs 
has failed to note what appears to be a confirmation in the text of this view. 
The selah divides this psalm into three stanzas, the first two of equal length, 
the third a little more than double the length of either of the two preceding. 
In the middle of this latter stanza, into vs. 8, break the words: “Arise, 
Yahaweh; save me, oh my God!” which disturb the meter and which 
Professor Briggs, on that account, throws out. But these words come 
exactly at the point where the third selah should have been. They are, in 
our judgment, the equivalent of that selah, and give us an indication of the 
sort of thing that was sung where se/ah is written in the Hebrew text. 
Professor Briggs’s interpretation of some of the other musical terms, 

maskil and miktam, does not seem to us satisfying. Is it possible that the 
use of maskil at the close of Ps. 47:8 may throw some light on the liturgical 
sense and purpose of this word? The preceding verse reads: 

Praise God; praise Him, 

Praise our King, praise Him. 
Then comes our verse, as follows: 


For God is King of all the earth, 

Praise maskil! 
Now praise ‘‘maskil”’ is metrically an imperfect, if not an impossible verse; 
and it gives, moreover, no satisfactory sense. It would seem as though 
what is needed after the last ‘“‘praise’’ were a repetition of the chorus: 

Praise God, praise Him, 

Praise our King, praise Him. 
as though, in other words, maski were here a technical term to indicate a 
repetition, without writing out in full the words to be repeated. 

Professor Briggs’s interpretation of the general psalm title, tehillim, also 
seems to us to lack something. This word is the same as the Arabic éahlel, 
sacrificial praise song, and marks the purpose of the Psalter in its final col- 
lection as the ritual song-book of the second temple. 

Numerous and serious as these criticisms seem to be, we would not wish 
it to be understood that our attitude is one of condemnation or even of 
unfriendly criticism. The work is interesting and valuable to the advanced 
student, just because of its speculations and theories, like the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, but for exactly the same reason it is not a book to be commended 
to the uninitiated as an authoritative interpretation of the Psalter. 

Joun P. PETERS 


St. MicHAEL’s CHURCH 
New York 
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As we read Dr. Thirtle’s book? the disposition grows upon us to query 
whether it is to be taken seriously, or whether a sense of humor is required 
for its understanding. It is to be presumed that the former is in accord 
with the author’s purpose, and in that light it will be considered. 

The title is a misnomer; it would be more in harmony with the contents 
to call it “‘Hezekiah, the Central Figure in Hebrew Literature;” for the 
whole Psalter, Isaiah, and Job are considered the products of the king’s pen, 
or of the men of his court. It may be said here that our author gives the 
titles in the Psalms and in Isaiah an authority not often accorded them in 
modern works on the Bible; and that he quotes all parts of the Bible as 
of equal evidential value. The book is divided into three sections, which 
will be considered in order. 

I. The Pilgrim Songs, or as Thirtle insists they must be called, Songs 
of the Degrees.—This is certainly one of the most interesting collections in 
the Psalter, and one which has not yet received any generally accepted 
interpretation. It is, however, agreed that the collection once existed by 
itself with the title, “‘Songs of the Going-up,” and that it is post-exilic. Dr. 
Thirtle examines the various theories that the title comes from the stairlike 
parallelism, that the songs were sung on the temple steps, that they were 
songs of the returning exiles, or of the pilgrims going up to keep the feasts, 
and he pronounces them all unsatisfactory. In his constructive work he 
lays stress on the fact that there are just fifteen songs, and that the correct 
title, to which great weight must be given, is ‘‘a song of the degrees.”3 The 
fifteen songs correspond to the fifteen years added to Hezekiah’s life after 
his seemingly fatal sickness. The degrees or steps refer to the return of 
the shadow on the steps or dial of Ahaz, the sign by which Isaiah confirmed 
his promise of the king’s recovery. It is unfortunate that the shadow did 
not return fifteen degrees, but here stress is laid on the name, not on the 
number. The idea thus suggested is confirmed by reference to the writing 
of Hezekiah, the genuineness of which our author confidently assumes, in 
which the king says: 

Therefore we will sing my songs with stringed instruments 

All the days of our life in the house of Jehovah (Isa. 38:20). 
Hezekiah’s time is deemed one of great literary activity, a fact established 
by the statement that the ‘‘men of Hezekiah copied out Proverbs of Solo- 
mon” (Prov. 25:1). 

2 Old Testament Problems: Critical Studies in the Psalms and Isaiah. By James 
William Thirtle, LL.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. London: Frowde, 
1907. 336 pages. $2.40. 


3 If a literal rendering is to be pressed, as the author does, then we must translate 
—“‘the song of the degrees.” 
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Four of these songs have a Davidic title (122, 124, 131, 133), and one 
a Solomonic (127). That authorship is accepted for these, but it is held 
that they were adapted to Hezekiah’s age by changes in the text. The other 
songs were written by the king, or by his literary circle. 

Dr. Thirtle takes each psalm and explains it in the light of his theory. 
But a single specimen can find place here. Pss. 127 and 128 are very pro- 
nounced against race suicide. Our author holds that Hezekiah had no 
children, was probably unmarried at the time of his sickness, since fifteen 
years later Manasseh came to the throne at the age of twelve years. The 
occasion of the Psalms is therefore obvious. 

II. The Formation of the Psalter—The thesis of this part of the book 
is that the Psalter in its present form was compiled and in large part com- 
posed by Hezekiah. All the psalms with Davidic titles were composed by 
the famous poet-king, but they were modified by his greater successor to 
suit the needs of the temple service. We have here, therefore, not so many 
fugitive poems, but rather a single document continuously written. This 
remarkable hypothesis is supported, among other things, by quotations 
from parts of Isaiah which are certainly exilic or later. Here again one 
specimen of the author’s “critical studies” must find place. Take Ps. 
137. It was written in Jerusalem (vss. 5, 6) but still it refers to an exile, 
but an exile in Babylon in the time of Hezekiah. Now Sennacherib was 
king of Babylon as well as of Assyria. He captured many Judean cities 
and carried off 200,150 prisoners, many of whom were sent to Babylon to 
replace the peoples transported to Samaria. These facts afford a suitable 
Hezekian background for the poem. 

III. King Hezekiah in the Book of Isaiah.—It is assumed as certain that 
the whole book was written by the son of Amoz. Since Ahaz is named in 
14:28, and since Isaiah wrote in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, it follows that cc. 15-66 all belong to the time of the last-men- 
tioned king. Wherever there is a reference to an exile, it is that referred to 
above. This theory is worked out in great detail, but it will suffice to call 
attention to a few points. 

The Servant of Jehovah is the good king Hezekiah. Isa., chap. 53, is 
explained as being occasioned by the king’s sickness, in this book made the 
most famous illness in3history. The nature of the disease from which the 
king suffered is easily,;determined from the treatment, a cake of figs. It 
was elephantiasis, the}most}{terrible form of leprosy. That diagnosis 
explains some of the expressions like “‘his visage was so marred more than 
any man” (52:14). The‘discovery of one fact often solves other problems. 
The author notes that Job had long years before suffered from the same 
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disease. The book of Job was written by Isaiah to console the righteous 
sufferer, and to convince the king that in the end he would be more blessed 
than at the beginning. 

One recalls the fact that Cyrus is named in Isa., chaps. 44f. No prob- 
lem is too hard for our author, and here he deserves commendation for 
ingenuity. In chap. 44 we have the words “‘smith” and “carpenter,” part 
of which in Hebrew is "M (Harash). on would be artificer. That 
was the word which stood originally in the text and referred to Hezekiah. 
That word afterward was changed to w5, to adapt the passage to post- 
exilic conditions. 

The book is interesting and in many places ingenious; but che criticism 
is generally fanciful and frequently absurd. 


L. W. BATTEN 
St. Marx’s CHURCH 


New York 


This book on the text of the Greek Psalter‘ is part second of Septwaginta- 
Studien edited by Professor Alfred Rahlfs. Part I (1904) contained 
Studien zu den Kénigsbiichern. Professor Rahlfs shows himself skilled in 
textual criticism. So far as the Psalter is concerned, he builds on, but 
seeks to advance beyond, the labors of Swete, Holmes and Parsons, Lagarde, 
Klostermann, von Soden, etc., on the Septuagint text. Of course, a book 


of 256 pages could not be exhaustive in dealing with the text of the Psalter. 

In chap. i hefsets before us the materials for the Septuagint text of the 
Psalter—the uncials and cursives, naming three uncials, L, B, and S, as 
belonging to the fourth century. He names some small fragments from the 
third and fourth centuries which he urges should be used in making the 
next critical edition of the Psalter. He emphasizes Lpz'7° which Heinrici 
dates from the beginning of the third century and which contains Ps. 
118:27-58. As to minuscules, he adds only a few points to Holmes and 
Parsons’ and Swete’s collations. He regards MS 294 as a cursive, not an 
uncial, as do HP and Lagarde. He mentions several cursives that have 
come to light since HP’s collation—two are known with precision, Lpg’ 
and Rom??°9, As to versions he names Lat, Sah, Boh, Eth, Gall, Arm, 
Syr, Pal, and Arab with their MS witnesses. 

In chaps. 2, 3, and 4, he considers MSS under two great types of text, 
B and Gv (Vulgar text), thus really following Baethgen, though differing 
in nomenclature. He examines 129 characteristic readings and gives the 
relation of various MSS, versions, and Fathers to these two types of text. 


4 Septuaginta-Studien. 2. Heft. Der Text des Septuaginta-Psalters. Edited 
by Alfred Rahlfs. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1907. 256 pages. M. 8. 
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Boh .is nearest to B, Eth coming next. A is mixed, fluctuating between B 
and Gv, which proves that the latter must have existed as early as the 
fifth century A. p. After dealing with corrections and mixed readings, he 
concludes that B and the Vulgar text have influenced each other, though 
the tendency is to force B back into its own region, since even Boh, closely 
related to B, is in some MSS corrected according to the Vulgar text. 

As to the relation of the Latin Psalter to the two main types, he concludes 
that MSS Carn, Corb, Germ, H, and R incline more to B, while Med, Moz, . 
Rom agree more with the Vulgar text, and so, since the Latin text generally 
agrees with B, we may regard Carn, Corb, Germ, H, and R as Old Latin 
texts, while the remaining MSS are late. As to the Fathers, Hilary and 
Ambrosius used mixed texts; Jerome, though making three Psalters (Rom, 
Gall, Heb), did not follow, in his quotations, any one of them, but often 
went back to the Greek text; Augustine quotes different Latin texts, some- 
times going back to the Greek, though R and Gall are the usual text-forms 
in Augustine. Professor Rahlfs dissents from Vallarsi’s view that R is a 
recension by Augustine. His general conclusion is that the Latin Fathers 
did not use a uniform type of text. 

Professor Rahlfs makes an interesting general conclusion as to the rela- 
tion to B and Gm", of MSS, versions and Fathers: of 170 witnesses tested, 
18 incline rather to B, 9 have 50 to 25 per cent. B-readings, the rest agree’ 
with Gwe, with little or no B-mixture. As to time, early revisers (except 
Jerome in Lat Rom) follow B, but late ones entirely G™. As to place 
B-texts belong to Egypt and the West, while the original home of Gv" is 
uncertain. After the seventh century Gs prevails in the East and West. 
He divides B into Oi (Upper Eygpt), Ua (Lower Egypt), and Western types. 

In chap. v the relation of the hexaplaric text to other texts is considered, 
concluding that Gall is an uncertain witness for the hexaplaric text, and that 
the text of Syr is not hexaplaric; that the Vulgar text agrees with the hex- 
aplaric text in only a few exceptional cases; so the general conclusion is 
that either Origen made as base of his hexaplaric text, a text closely akin to 
Oa and Ua, or Oa and Ua are strongly influenced by the recension of Origen. 

As to the peculiar readings in O& and observations on Eastern versions 
(chaps. 6 and 7) there is much detail work, but there are no striking con- 
clusions. In chaps. 8, 9, and 10 Professor Rahlfs seems too sanguine as to 
his conclusions on recensions as based on quotations from the Fathers. 
Theodoret follows Gwe, though Chrysostom is the chief witness of Gv, 
and so it presents the recension of Lucian. Cyril of Alexandria agrees 
more with Ua than with Gv and in Ua we see the recension of Hesychius. 
Justin agrees largely with Gs, though Ua, Oa, and Western readings 
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occur. Irenaeus agrees strikingly with the Latin Psalter. Clement of 
Alexandria largely follows Gm, 

In chaps. 11, 12, and 13 Origen is shown to vacillate between Ud, Oa, 
Western, and Gs texts. ‘‘In Oa we have a pre-Origen unrevised Septu- 
agint text.” This is a little misleading, but he modifies it by adding that 
Oa is not the original text, but has received Christian changes and additions. 
Lat, chief representative of Western text, represents also a pre-Origen text 
though Lat and Of differ among themselves. Hesychius had the same 
prehexaplaric text that Origen had and revised it only a little. Lucian’s 
recension (of G™ type) supplanted Hesychius’ recension in Greek-speak- 
ing lands and became the official text for Greek Christianity. In these 
last conclusions our author adds little, if anything, to Swete. 


CHARLES B. WILLIAMS 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Waco, Tex. 


THE EPHRAIMITIC BOOK OF LEGENDS 


It was a very happy idea of Dr. Procksch to make the Elohistic docu- 
ment of the Hexateuch the subject of an exhaustive monograph.‘ He gives 
first a translation with concise notes preceding each section, treating more 
fully only those points at which he has new proposals concerning the separ- 
ation of ) and E and especially concerning the strata within E itself. On 
the detailed apportionment of J and E there will always be room for differ- 
ences of opinion. The various new proposals cannot be taken up ‘here. 
Procksch is always acute and careful as may, e. g., be seen when he shows 
that Exod. 4:1-16, 27-31a, do not belong to J but to a later stratum in E. 
The value of this part consists in the able summary of the results of modern 
criticism. By means of the translation concreteness is given to E, and it is 
shown that E was really a book by itself with a definite plan, not merely a 
collection of fragments. 

The second part of the book treats first of the Ephraimitic origin of E, 
its age (first half of the eighth century), and its prophetic character. The 
original work was composed by one author. Tracing then the inner history 
of E, Procksch characterizes the groundwork of E and discusses its original 
metrical form, following Sievers, but rightly insisting on the unity of the 
groundwork of E and denying the validity of the metrical argument, unless 
reinforced, for assuming several (Sievers: three) original metrical primary 
sources of E. Of the elements which have been incorporated into the 

t Das Nordhebriische Sagenbuch, die Elohimquelle iibersetst und erklirt. Von 
Lic.Dr. O. Procksch, Privatdozent an der Universitat Kénigsberg. Hinrichs: Leip- 
zig, 1906. 394 pages. M. 13.50. 
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groundwork the Decalogue, Exod. 20: 2-17, and the Book of the Covenant, 
Exod. 20:23—23:19, are the most important. The original Decalogue is 
regarded as Mosaic, the Book of the Covenant as probably prepared by 
the priests at Shiloh before the time of the monarchy. The other later 
elements, E?, are interpolations made ca. 7oo B.C. in Judah. They are 
all related in their tendency and theologically more advanced than E, 
approaching more or less to Deuteronomic ideas. Yet they are not a new 
source, but additions based on E itself. In the story of Joshua we have 
E and E? worked over by D. In the following section E’s influence on the 
prophets and Deuteronomy is traced, but this is shown convincingly only 
in the case of Hosea, Jeremiah, and Deuteronomy. 

In the third part there is first a beautiful characterization of J, which 
according to Procksch was composed in the reign of Solomon. Then fol- 
lows a comparison of J and E, the result of which is that J, though older, 
is yet less antique and primitive than E, that there is indeed no literary 
dependence of E on J, both J and E being dependent rather on a third 
original source. From this it follows that the Hebrew legends beginning 
with Abraham down to the conquest of Palestine were in the main complete 
before J’s time. The question whether this source was in written form 
Procksch raises especially in view of the original metrical character which 
he assumes for E, but he must leave it unanswered. This old source is 
north-Israelitish. Upon it J, who was a single writer, grafted ancient 
Judean legends, e. g., the Dinah-story, etc. There are thus two cycles of 
legends, a Judean, connected with the Leah-tribes, and an Israelitish (the 
main stock common to both J and E) connected with the Rachel-tribes. 

Now in regard to the date of J, it is certainly the earliest that can be 
assigned; it is not really impossible, but the high conceptions and the 
comprehensive grasp of the history in J suggest a later date as far more 
reasonable. It cannot be denied that there are many primitive features 
preserved in E, but taken as a whole they are but so many details which 
do not weigh heavily enough to warrant the conclusion that E in general 
is more antique than J. Procksch’s position is more difficult than that of 
the defenders of E’s priority, for he believes that E originated several 
centuries after J. J’s book had existed for centuries without exerting any 
influence before it could finally be understood by such men as Deutero- 
Isaiah and P. Why was it then after all incorporated by the final redac- 
tion? For though P used it, he at the same time wished to supersede it. 
If it had not been a popular book its combination with P would be inex- 
plicable. Of course, one has to bear in mind that Procksch relegates to 
E? a good many points usually regarded as characteristic of E, e. g., the 
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distinction in the name of God before and after Horeb, and the tendency 
to remove primitive cultic forms. Yet even so the character of the remain- 
der does not justify his position. 

The theory of the independence of E is well worked out and very attract- 
ive, for it explains many things. And yet the close literary resemblance of 
J and E even in minute details is not explained by it. In a previous section 
Procksch had minimized the influence of J on contemporaries and succes- 
sors without being convincing; here he does the same. It is true that E 
does not have J’s grand, comprehensive view of history. In this he was 
not influenced by J. And this accounts for the fact that he has no Urge- 
schichte; he treats only of Israel’s history. But in the parallel narratives 
the detailed resemblances are too close to permit the assertion of the younger 
E’s independence. To what strange explanations Procksch is sometimes 
forced in this connection is seen, e. g., when he explains the omission of 
Gen., chap. 22 (E), which belonged to the original common stock as being 
due to the fact that to J’s enlightened mind the old narrative was too 
cruel! Why not rather refer the story also to E?? 

In the next section Procksch discusses P and its relation to J and E. 
The original P, purged of its later elements but including the Holiness- 
code, is outlined and its date fixed as the end of the seventh century. P 
used J and E before they were combined. The latter is not very likely, 
but the former is debatable. 

On the basis of his literary results, Procksch gives in the concluding part 
a reconstruction of the early history of Israel. This portion is perhaps the 
most interesting, though by no means the most important. The main 
source for the early history is E, and there are two cycles of legends, one of 
the Leah, the other of the Rachel-tribes. This is for Procksch the guiding 
idea. 

These two sets of tribes had a different history. The home of the 
Leah-tribes was in the region of Haran. With Moab and Ammon they 
emigrated thence and dwelt east of Jordan on the edge of the desert. In 
the Amarna-time they (Habiri) invaded Palestine, and ca. 1400 B.C. we 
have traces of them all over Palestine. Only Gad remained east of Jordan. 
Asher became subject to the Canaanites. Reuben settled originally at 
Migdal-Eder near Bethel, Simeon and Levi at Shechem. But these three 
tribes were driven out of their seats by the Amorite invaders about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Reuben fled across the Jordan finding 
refuge among the Gadites. The remnants of Simeon and Levi fled south- 
ward, Simeon living on the border of the desert south of Judah, Levi 
becoming now priests among the related southern tribes. Judah, whose 
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seats were around Adullam and Timnah, Bethlehem and Hebron remained 
unmolested by the Amorites. 

The Rachel-tribes were also of Aramean origin, living originally west 
of the Euphrates. They seem to have been pushed southward together 
with Edom by the migration of the Leah-tribes. In the South they sepa- 
rated from Edom and went westward settling around Beersheba. In the 
first half of the fourteenth century they were compelled, probably by 
famine, to migrate to Egypt. Only the Rachel-tribes, not the Leah-tribes, 
went to Egypt. Joseph in Egypt was not merely the representative of the 
Rachel-tribes, but also a historical person. It is most probable that a 
Hebrew, Joseph, was the minister under Amenophis IV, who changed the 
land into crownland and left only the priestly class in its influential position, 
_ perhaps because of his relations to the priests at Heliopolis. 

The two tribal groups were bound together by almost nothing else but 
the Jahve-religion of Abraham. Possibly they had already been thus 
united in their trans-Jordanic seats. Abraham is not the physical but the 
spiritual father of Israel. The significance of the historical Abraham lies 
in his fundamental discovery of the spiritual character of the Jahve-religion, 
which resulted in the abolition of human sacrifices. He influenced both 
tribal groups, though he may have belonged to Leah rather than to Rachel. 
Isaak, the ancestor of the Rachel-tribes, is also a historical person, and his 
covenant with Abimelech, another historical person, is also historical. 

In the reign of Merneptah the Rachel-tribes left Egypt under the 
leadership of Moses and crossed the sea between the Timsach and Bitter 
Lakes. The pursuing Egyptian army, commanded by a royal prince, 
perished in the returning tide. The destiny of Israel’s march was Kadesh, 
where they stayed all through the wilderness-period. Here they came in 
conflict with the Amalekites and entered into friendly relations with the 
Kenites and the Levites, for the Levites (Aaron) were priests at Kadesh 
before Moses. Most likely Moses was intimately related with the priests 
at Kadesh, for he was a Levite and probably came from Kadesh to Egypt 
and brought the people back to Kadesh. Moses is not a mythical but a his- 
torical figure, who had his fundamental religious experience on Mount 
Sinai in the region of Gebel Musa, not at Horeb which is on the east border 
of Wadi Kadish. He becomes sure that Jahve, the God of the past, will 
be also the God of the future. This conviction eventually results in the 
creation of the nation of Israel. It became a nation through a solemn cove- 
nant with Jahve at Sinai whither Moses went with representatives of the 
people from Kadesh. The Decalogue in its original form is the document 
of this covenant. On the basis of it the people was organized at Kadesh 
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not without opposition. Through holy war the union was to be cemented. 
A Levite himself, son of the scattered and almost annihilated tribe, Moses 
led the new nation back to reconquer the ancient Israelitish territory. The 
first attempt to regain it by invading Canaan from the South failed. A 
considerable time later they marched around Edom, defeated Sihon prob- 
ably with the help of Gad and Reuben, and encamped at Shittim, where 
they first felt the temptations of Baal-worship (Baal Peor). 

The conquest of Canaan by Joshua had to do merely with Mount 
Ephraim, the old territories of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, which were won 
by the victory at Gibeon over the Amorite coalition. Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulon, Gad, and Asher had remained in Palestine. Judah had not been 
touched by the immigration of the Rachel-tribes. Together with Simeon, 
the Kenites, and Kenizzites, it had wrested southern Judah from the 
. Canaanites and maintained it against a southern alliance with Adonibezek 
at its head. Thus the southern tribes were cemented together. 

While the house of Joseph became stronger and stronger, Dan and 
Naphtali were forced to migrate northward about the middle of the twelfth 
century. And here Naphtali and Zebulon defeated Jabin at Tabor. It 
is in the war against the coalition under Sisera that the national conscious- 
ness of Israel] first broke through. Judah indeed still held aloof, but now 
that Leah and Rachel lived again together they became more and more one 
through their common Jahve-religion. And the sanctuary at Shiloh, to 
which we owe E, worked silently at this high task of welding the tribes 
into one great nation and thus made possible the national development 
under David. 

All of this is very interesting, very acute and ingenious, but not con- 
vincing. It is a remarkable attempt to combine conservative and radical 
positions, a mixture of tenable and untenable points. Of course, there are 
many fine, illuminating observations, e. g., in connection with Moses, but 
the reconstruction as a whole is, what in the nature of the case it cannot 
help being, without solid foundation. It is brilliant but not substantial. 
It should, however, not be forgotten that this whole section is not the most 
important part of the book—indeed it is really a work of supererogation on 
the part of the author. The value of the book lies in the other parts. Not 
a small contribution is the conception of the whole itself; it lays emphasis 
on the importance of E and the study of its literary, historical, and religious 
problems in a large comprehensive way. Neither in the study of the history 
nor of the theology of the Old Testament have J.or E received due attention, 
and this book will do much to correct this neglect. One cannot but feel 
grateful to Dr. Procksch for his work, for the clear and lucid statement of 
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the questions at issue, their impartial treatment, and his ingenious inter- 
pretations. Even though one may differ on important points, the book 
is a contribution of real worth, a work of distinction. 


Jutius A. BEWER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York 


RECENT TREATISES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON 


In the matter of the New Testament canon, works in English have been 
few and imcomplete. No thoroughgoing treatise has been undertaken 
since Bishop Westcott’s Survey, written more than fifty years ago, and since 
often amplified and republished. The point of view and not a few impor- 
tant historical positions there taken however, have become antiquated, and 
despite its invaluable collection of materials the book has been used with 
increasing dissatisfaction. Moreover Bishop Westcott’s book, at its best 
estate, can never have been interesting; indeed it is doubtful if the bishop 
would have ventured to write as freely, informally, and entertainingly as 
does Professor Gregory, even had he been able to do so. ’ 

Professor Gregory’s work on the canon arrests and;holds the reader’s 
interest beyond any book ever written on the subject. It is not,a work of 
reference, full of citations of current literature and strewn with the lumber 
of scholarship; but a book to read and toenjoy. Its pages possess a quality 
of vivid interest, even fascination, very rarely attained by works of like 
solid scholarship. With the rapid and vigorous movement of Professor 
Gregory’s conversational style, we are carried pleasantly forward through 
the scenes and among the figures of early Christian history, which are made 
to live again before us. Our author has in a pre-eminent degree vital human 
sympathy, and an informal and original manner of presentation, familiar 
to all who have sat under his teaching. These will in these pages renew 
their delightful experience of his instruction, and their enthusiastic recog- 
nition of his skill and power as ateacher. It is cause for congratulation that 
we have at length in English an adequate treatment of the New Testament 
canon so sound in scholarship and so attractive in form. 

It is perhaps ungracious to regret that the very strength and charm of 
Professor Gregory’s book carry with them certain weaknesses. For a class- 
room manual, we should have welcomed clearer definition as to the critical 
points in the history of the canon, and fuller information as to the most 
recent treatises and discussions of them. It is certainly well that the book 
has not been confused and burdened with such materials, but the total 


1 Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Caspar René Gregory. (Interna- 
tional Theological Library.) New York: Scribners, 1907.%vii+539 pages. $2.50. 
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absence of them simply forces us to seek them elsewhere. One of these 
vital points concerns the genesis of the canonizing motive; how comes it 
that a community under the guidance of the spirit should at a certain point 
in its history have substituted the guidance of the letter? Had the heretics 
something to do with it, as Harnack would have us believe? Did the New 
Testament canon emerge silently and simultaneously, in all parts of the 
world, from the collective consciousness of the churches, or did it originate 
in one place and thence spread, under powerful ecclesiastical influence ? 
And if the latter be the case, what was the place of its origin? The study 
of the rise of the canon seems to many to be the study of a series of problems, 
such as these, and to be most helped by clear statement of the successive 
problems and definite direction to the best solutions of them. Professor 
Gregory has conceived his task quite differently. In some details, the 
positions taken require qualification. Certainly 117 A. D. is much too early 
for the earlier part of Diognetus, and thirty years later is still much too early 
for its closing chapters. We must suppose a slip here (p. 73). The old 
view of the second-century origin of the Peshitto shows itself on p. 156, 
although it is advanced with all diffidence. But we cannot escape the con- 
viction that that position, however diffidently advanced, is likely to produce 
serious misconception in the history of the rise of the canon. If the 
canon did not exist in Syria in A. D. 17o—and that it did seems to be pure 
assumption—it is a fact of decisive importance, for all the other second- 
century witnesses to it can be directly connected with Rome. But if the 
framing of the canon can be traced to Rome, and be shown to have spread 
thence throughout the world, that action can be understood only in connec- 
tion with the founding of the Catholic church, of which great enterprise it 
formed an integral part. 

As an authority upon the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, 
Professor Gregory is acknowledged pre-eminent. His Prolegomena in 
Latin and his Textkritik in German are the standard and indispensable 
works of reference in this field. The part of the present work dealing with 
the New Testament text is no mere English counterpart of these. It is a 
continuous account of ancient writing materials, the ancient Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, the various versions of it, the editions of it, 
the history of the text, and the detailed discussion of various passages. To 
this part of his work, Professor Gregory’s wide and direct acquaintance 
with the scenes, the men, and the books dealt with contributes extraordinary 
elements of interest and value. The account of the manuscripts is summary 
and popular, and presents what is most interesting as well as what is most 
important about each. In the sketch of textual history Professor Gregory 
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professes himself a follower of Westcott and Hort, of whom he says, that 
they ‘‘did more than anyone else ever did to place the history of the text of 
the New Testament upon a sound basis” (p. 463). His discussion of the 
printed text and its editors, from Stunica and Erasmus to Nestle and Von 
Soden, is frank, keen, and intelligent. His effort to group cursive manu- 
scripts according to scribes or schools of writing is especially helpful and 
promising. In his acceptance of Westcott and Hort’s view that the Peshitto 
reflects the Syrian revision, arrested after its first stage, Professor Gregory 
seems oblivious of the powerful arguments recently advanced, notably by 
Burkitt, for the fifth-century date of the Peshitto, a finding which demands 
a modification, and perhaps a serious one, in Dr. Hort’s brilliant theory. 
It is hard to realize, as we close this learned and delightful volume, that 
within six weeks of its appearance textual students have learned of a new 
uncial manuscript of the gospels and another of the Pauline epistles, recently 
brought to America and now awaiting critical examination, which promise 
to take rank among our most important and ancient textual witnesses. 
Truly the age of wonders is not past. 

Mr. Ferris sketches the rise of the New Testament canon with bold and 
telling strokes.? He thinks the existence of a New Testament canon no 
matter of course, like a river, which has only to be calmly traced from its 
sources to its mouth, but rather like some rocky cliff, thrust up by an internal 
convulsion, the nature and occasion of which have to be investigated. The 
early church, relying upon the spirit’s guidance, had no immediate need 
for a closed canon of scripture, but when the speculations of the heretics 
and the eccentricities and even excesses of Christians claiming the old 
prophetic gifts, began to produce confusion in Christian thought, Christian 
bishops, especially at Rome, where the regulative disposition seems always 
to have prevailed, found a means of correcting this confusion in a closed 
canon of authoritative scripture. The author thus relates himself, in his 
view of the rise of the canon to Professor Harnack, whose illuminating 
interpretation of this history has certainly never been surpassed. Mr. 
Ferris has clothed a well-known position in a clear, vigorous, and trenchant 
form, and his work is a welcome addition to the current, if not to the perma- 
nent, literature of the subject. His attention to the character and fortunes 
of those early Christian books which did not find their way into the canon 
is especially well bestowed, since what books were left out is of hardly less 
importance to the understanding of the process and its motive, than what 
books were taken in. Rome is the focal point in the process with Mr. 


2 The Formation of the New Testament. By George Hooper Ferris. Philadel- 
phia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1907. 281 pages. $0.90 net. 
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Ferris, and we must believe that he is right. Indeed, in spirit and in exe- 
cution this is a strong study of the thought and life of the churches of the 
first two centuries. Some statements are perhaps a little overdrawn, for 
example, that “‘the Shepherd of Hermas was probably more widely read 
and admired than any book now in our New Testament” (p. 17). And it 
is hardly true that Irenaeus “prided himself on the fact that in his very 
early years he had been a pupil of Polycarp” (p. 182). There are some 
misprinted names on pp. 53, 248, 274. 


EpGarR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Leipoldt of Halle-Wittenberg publishes in the book under 
review the first volume (die Enstehung) of his history of the canon of the 
New Testament. The second volume, dealing with the completed canon 
in the church, is promised within a twelvemonth. The work is character- 
ized throughout by the infinitely painstaking and exhaustive research of 
the German scholar. The wealth of source material in the notes is almost 
bewildering. The author has taken up into his work the immense labors 
of Credner, Lipsius, Zahn, and Harnack on the canon, and has brought to 
bear on the theories of these scholars a criticism at once fresh and convin- 
cing. His own remarkable work in the field of early Egyptian and Syrian 
Christianity has fitted him to make new contributions of great importance 
to the history of the canon in the Alexandrian and Syrian communities. 

After a short section showing the attitude of the early Christians toward 
the Old Testament and the significance for the formation of the canon of 
the New Testament of such a dogma as verbal inspiration and its corollary, 
allegorical exegesis, the author proceeds to treat the early Christian literature 
out of which the New Testament was formed under three heads: Apoca- 
lypses, Gospels, Apostolic Letters and Acts. Each of these three topics is 
treated again in a threefold scheme dealing with the authority underlying 
the type of literature considered (first age), the way in which that literature 
became Holy Scripture (second age), and the determination of the exact 
bounds of that literature in the canon (third age). For example, under the 
Apocalypses, first we have a study of the authority of the Prophets in the 
early church, then the story of how the written and ancient prophecies came 
to be regarded as Scripture in the anti-Montanistic struggle, and finally the 
circumstances which limited the apocalyptic literature that found final 
acceptance in the church at large to the Revelation of St. John. 

Among the many excellent qualities of Dr. Leipoldt’s work—its scholar- 


3 Geschichte des neutest tlichen Kanons. Erster Teil: Die Entstehung. By 
Johannes Leipoldt, Ph.D. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. vi+288 pages. M. 3.60. 
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ship, its pleasing style, its appreciation of individuality in the early fathers, 
its constant insistence on a psychological factor in the determination of 
ancient dogmas—we would point especially to a certain saneness and 
largeness of view, too seldom met with in historians of much controverted 
questions. There is no thesis to be defended in this book. Inexorable 
logic does not frighten the author into sacrifices of material or method for 
conformity’s sake. He tells us plainly that men who are in the midst of a 
development themselves cannot see it with the definiteness of perspective of 
those who live centuries later. So an Irenaeus can be both mistaken and 
sincere when he refers the authoritative espiscopate, which he was himself 
helping to develop, to the age of the Apostles. Dr. Leipoldt’s largeness of 
view also shows itself in his refusal to see in any single formula, such as a 
process of weeding, or a process of combination, or a product of the strife 
with Montanists and Gnostics, the key to the formation of the canon of the 
New Testament. 

Despite the relief of an excellent style the book suffers somewhat from 
the ponderousness of its learning, and gives the reader the unpleasant 
sensation of being unduly solicitous to record every testimony, grave or 
slight. The sense of overburdening is still further encouraged by a great 
number of Zusdize in fine print, in many of which it is impossible to discover 
the reason for a different size of type from that of the main text. But the 
only serious adverse criticism to which the book seems to us to be obnoxious is 
the position taken by Dr. Leipoldt in his Riickblick on the significance of the 
canon as Holy Scripture. In full and reiterated agreement with Luther’s 
definition of Scripture as, “‘Was Christum treibt,” Dr. Leipoldt still finds 
our actual, and in many parts amply proven accidental, canon of the New 
Testament providentially complete and exclusive; and after brilliantly 
proving, in the historical-critical part of his work, the composite character 
and unequal value of the books making up the New Testament canon, he 
speaks of the whole collection as a single piece of edifying literature with 
which no other can compare (“Es gibt keine Schrift . . . . die sich an 

. erbaulicher Bedeutung mit dem N. T. messen kénnte,” p. 269); 
and he further congratulates the church on getting rid of the Barnabas 
Letter (which he calls “sehr lehrreich’’), on the ground that ‘‘Schwierig- 
keiten ohne Zahl hiatten sich an seine Fersen gehaftet!” As if the ‘“‘ca- 
nonical”’ Letters to Timothy and the Ephesians could show clean heels to all 
Schwierigkeiten! That the highly prized Epistle of Barnabas was rejected 
while the trivial Epistle to Philemon was kept certainly has another reason 
than the application of Luther’s canon of criticism. 


. Davip S. Muzzey 
NEw York CIty 
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JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT GOSPEL CRITICISM 


Phases in the life and thought of Jesus, in the light of modern gospel 
criticism, are treated by several books here brought ‘together for exami- 
nation. 

Jiilicher, in October, 1906, reviewed briefly the work of five previous 
years upon the criticism of gospel tradition.t His views are especially 
interesting, both because of his competency to pass judgment and because 
of the importance of the field. He begins by sharply challenging Schweit- 
zer’s assertion that modern criticism has produced only negative results 
and that historical study fails utterly the purposes of religion so far as present 
needs are concerned. He will concede that the Jesus whom Schweitzer 
finds in the gospels—a volcanic apocalyptic visionary—is inadequate for 
present religion, but such a Jesus is Schweitzer’s own creation on the basis 
of an arbitrary and inadequate criticism. He ridicules the idea that the 
appearance of a book by Schweitzer and by Wrede on the same day in 1901 
marks an ‘‘epoch,” since which historical criticism has made no progress 
and consequently has been compelled to give itself to popularizing. He 
believes thoroughly in the validity of the historical method, not as a means 
of awakening new spiritual life but as necessary to clarify faith and make 
it more intelligent. Therefore Jiilicher notes the new elements in recent 
criticism of gospel tradition, pointing out what seems to have permanent 
value and indicating the lines along which future work will be pursued, 
Wrede’s Messiasgeheimnis, Wellhausen’s recent writings on the first three 
gospels, and Harnack’s Lucas der Arzt claim his chief attention. 

According to Wrede, Mark’s gospel is the outgrowth of primitive theolo- 
gizing. Jesus had made no messianic claims, but the messianic faith of the 
community read itself back into his earthly career. He must have been 
then what they so firmly believe him to be now, the Messiah—or at least 
he must have expected to become such. But this fact had not been gener- 
ally recognized by his followers, hence the theory of the hiding of the Mes- 
siah, as in Mark. Jiilicher rejects this conclusion but commends Wrede’s 
critical spirit. It should teach future investigators the necessity of recog- 
nizing that even the earliest tradition cannot be assumed to be entirely 
free from the bias of the first interpreters. The weakest point in Well- 
hausen’s work is thought to be his depreciation of the value of the logia 
material as compared with Mark; his picture of the earthly Jesus is also 
too colorless, and is insufficient to account for the vitality of the first believers’ 

t Neue Linien in der Kritik derlevangelischen Ueberlieferung. Von Adolf Jiilicher 
(Vortrage des Hessischen und Nassauischen theologischen Ferienkurses. Heft 3.) 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1906. 76 pages. M. 1.60. 
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faith. To say that their exalted religious confidence was merely a creation 
of their own, based upon the catastrophic close of Jesus’ career, makes too 
strong a demand upon the creative genius of the community. While 
Jiilicher admits that no extant document carries us back to the actual Jesus, 
he will not grant that the real Jesus differed radically (as Wellhausen seems 
to think) from the first believers’ account of him. Jesus was the creator 
of the community, and the gospels are greater than the first church. Had 
Harnack’s Spriiche und Reden Jesu been in hand it would have given 
additional significance to Jiilicher’s review. As it is, he has some mis- 
givings regarding Harnack’s conclusions. The identity of authorship for 
the we-document and the rest of Acts does not appeal to him, nor does he 
think a companion of Paul would have presented so colorless a life picture 
of the apostle as that found in Acts. Moreover, to suppose Luke’s special 
material (e. g., the account of the prodigal son, etc.) came from the ecstatic 
Philip and his hysterical daughters seems to Jiilicher somewhat incongruous 
with the thought content of these narratives. Yet he is in sympathy with 
Harnack’s inclination to trace all tradition back to Palestine, and he espe- 
cially praises a chance remark in which Harnack suggests that the gospel 
of Matthew arose in the Hellenistic branch of the Palestinian church to 
refute the Jews. Hence the ease with which it supplanted Paulinism and 
took first place in the Greek church. 

Jiilicher is hopeful for the future of critical investigation in the gospel 
field. One thing he regards as now established: the synoptic tradition 
comes almost entirely from Palestine, where it was written down by believing 
Jews even before the first generation passed away. This conclusion does 
not prove the authenticity of all tradition; it is still necessary to examine 
the thought of the primitive community with care in order to eliminate 
more accurately material distinctive to it. 

Schmiedel is so well known through his articles in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica that his published address? is especially important as a constructive 
presentation of the results of his critical work upon the gospels. He selects 
nine passages which he calls the foundation-pillars of a truly scientific life 
of Jesus. These statements, from their very nature (e. g., ‘“‘Why callest 
thou me good?’’), could not have been invented. He finds much else in 
the gospels that is in line with the ‘‘foundations,” and so is able to recon- 
struct a portrait of Jesus which he thinks corresponds with reality. This 
Jesus is primarily a man of deep religious convictions, but still a man of his 

2 Die Person Jesu im Streite der Meinungen der Gegenwart. Vortrag, bei der 17. 


Hauptversammlung des schweizerischen Vereins fiir freies Christentum zu Chur am 
11. Juni, 1906, gehalten von P. W. Schmiedel. Leipzig: Nachfolger, 1906. 31 pages. 
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own time. He did not at the beginning of his career think of himself as 
the Messiah, but when the compelling force of his religious convictions 
drove him to criticize Israel’s most sacred institution, the law of Moses, 
he inferred that his mission must be messianic. Thereupon he adopted 
the apocalyptic programme, though his earthly life in the main was not 
lived in any high state of excitement—he preserved to the end an inward 
balance of thought and feeling. But he is in no sense to be regarded as 
divine. Here is Schmiedel’s confession of faith (with his own italics): 
“My inmost religious convictions would suffer no harm were I forced to 
conclude today that Jesus never lived at all.” 

Mehlhorn; and Robertson‘ take a more comprehensive survey of Jesus’ 
career. Each book is written in popular style, and so reads interestingly. 
The former writer takes the current critical view of tradition, which recog- 
nizes that the gospel story is not all to be taken literally; in fact some entire 
narratives were originally pious fiction. In general, however, the synoptic 
representation is true, and Mehlhorn sets forth accordingly the facts which 
he thinks to be trustworthy—a life picture of Jesus in which the apocalyptic 
interpretation of his messiahship is made central. Robertson, on the other 
hand, pays little attention to the results of modern historical criticism, 
though he professes to write ‘“‘in the light of modern knowledge.” One 
would never imagine from his treatment that there was such a thing as a 
scientific examination of early tradition. But the book does not suffer so 
seriously from this defect as might be supposed. Of course to the historical 
inquirer it will be valueless, but it will be found helpful for those who wish 
a devotional study based upon some crucial experiences in the life of the 
composite Christ of all four gospels. 

Kratzs is concerned to discover the gospel portrait of Jesus’ personality. 
He has no sympathy with modern gospel critics, who, as he thinks, are 
merely able to substitute the “findings” of their fancy for the real historical 
documents, the four gospels. To question the complete reliability of these 
is to forfeit one’s right to the title Christian. Then the pendulum of the 
author’s judgment swings to the other extreme. The Jesus whom he dis- 
covers, omitting no part of the gospel record, is only a man, a good man, 


3 Wahrheit und Dichtung im Leben Jesu. Von Paul Mehlhorn. (Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt: Sammlung wissenschaftlich-gemeinverstaindlicher Darstellungen.) 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1906. iv+132 pages. M. 1.25. 

4 Epochs in the Life of Jesus. By A. T. Robertson. New York: Scribners, 
1907. xii+190 pages. $1 net. 

5 Die Persinlichkeit Jesu nach den Evangelien. Von Heinrich Kratz. Leipzig: 
Nachfolger, 1906. 63 pages. 
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deeply spiritual, most highly favored of all men in God’s sight; yet he is 
deluded as to his future hopes, the wish being father to the thought. How 
strange that God, who arbitrarily delegated to this man miraculous powers in 
order that men might believe in his unique teaching, should have allowed 
him to teach so obvious an error about the future world-programme! The 
author’s efforts at toning down the Christology of the Fourth Gospel are more 
amusing than interesting. 

Fendt® and Bischoff? deal with special historical problems, Meyer® and 
Schnedermann? with items that have a theological bearing. Fendt gathers 
all evidence touching the question of the length of Jesus’ public ministry, 
and after carefully weighing the data concludes that it cannot be supposed 
to have covered much more than one year. Perhaps it began some time 
before a Passover season and closed at the time of the next Passover. The 
work is a valuable reference booklet. Bischoff aims to prove that Jesus’ 
thought, as compared with that of the rabbis, is original in all essential 
points; and it is assumed that Matthew preserves Jesus’ teaching in its 
most original form. After laying down cautious rules for criticism, the 
material of Matthew, chaps. 5-7, is treated seriatim to prove Jesus’ inde- 
pendence; but the ‘‘kingdom of Heaven” is treated in a separate section. 
The “kingdom” for Jesus had a different meaning from that entertained 
by the Jewish writers before him and by the rabbis after him; and only the 
much later rabbis connected a meaning similar to his with a wholly different 
expression, ‘‘the future life.” The unique work of Jesus was the spirituali- 
zation of the “kingdom” idea. While Bischoff is probably on the right 
track, his treatment is inadequate because of its brevity: the peculiar con- 
tent of Jesus’ thought seems sometimes assumed rather than proved, and 
too little notice is taken of the possible influence upon Jesus of contem- 
porary eschatological Jewish ideas. Meyer discusses the conception of 
“life” according to the gospel of Jesus from the standpoint of historical 


6 Die Dauer der offentlichen Wirksamkeit Jesu. Von Leonhard Fendt. (Ver- 
éffentlichungen aus dem Kirchenhistorischen Seminar Miinchen. II. Reihe Nr. g.) 
Miinchen: Lentner, 1906. viii+148 pages. M. 3.50. 

7 Jesus und die Rabbinen: Jesu Bergpredigt und “ Himmelreich” in ihrer Unab- 
hangigkeit vom Rabbinismus dargestellt von Erich Bischoff. (Schriften des Institutum 
Judaicum in Berlin Nr. 33.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 114 pages. ‘M. 2.20. 

8 Das “Leben nach dem Evangelium Jesu.” Von Arnold Meyer. (Sammlung 
gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und 
Religionsgeschichte 44.) @Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 44 pages. M. 0.75. 

9 Das Wort vom Kreuse religionsgeschichtlich und dogmatisch beleuchtet. Ein 


Beitrag zur Verstindigunggiiber die Grundlagen des christlichen Glaubens. Von 
Georg Schnedermann. %,Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 74 pages. 
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interpretation, and then comments upon its permanent validity for religion. 
The “kingdom” is the theme of Jesus’ preaching; it is to be set up on earth, 
even in Jerusalem, and it comes through God’s power; but it is to be real- 
ized primarily in men’s hearts. It means salvation to men because they 
have thereby come into fellowship with the Father, and this is the essence 
of life according to Jesus’ gospel. This truth has permanent significance 
because it indicates what was and ever will be the true way of salvation— 
inward God-likeness expressing itself in loving service to men, and humble 
trust in God. But Schnedermann would attach prime significance to the 
“‘cross.”” He regards the ‘word of the cross”’ (I Cor. 1:18) to have been the 
essence of Paul’s gospel. Its central meaning for him was the abrogation 
of the law; but to Jews it was an offense because it did away with the neces- 
sity of circumcision, and to Greeks foolishness because of their anti-Semi- 
tism. But this fundamental fact of Paul’s faith has a remarkable present 
religious worth; it is the proper ‘‘viewpoint for the exposition of Christian 
teaching in the past and present.” ‘The consequent inferences for doc- 
trinal theology are summarized in fourteen closing paragraphs. 

Vélter?° and Schlatter*™ write about Jesus’ messiahship. Védlter’s 
conclusion stands in direct opposition to that of H. J. Holtzmann, whose 
treatment of the same theme appeared nine months earlier. Holtzmann 
had said that Jesus either did not claim messiahship at all, or else claimed 
it in the apocalyptic sense as “‘Son of man.” Vélter will accept neither 
horn of this dilemma. So far as the linguistic evidence goes, he agrees that 
the phrase in Jesus’ day could have meant mankind, a man, or the apocalyp- 
tic Messiah. The evidence of the New Testament alone will determine the 
significance of Jesus’ usage; and first place should be given to the testimony 
of the earliest literature, namely, the primitive portions of the Johannine 
apocalypse and the original sections (Vélter is an expert with the scalpel) 
of Paul’s epistles. Here Jesus is not the ‘‘Son of man” but the slain lamb, 
the one who dies for men; that is, the suffering servant of God (Isa., chap. 
53). ‘This, the oldest and most original tradition, presumably reflects 
Jesus’ own conception. But how are the ‘‘Son of man” passages to be 
explained? In several instances the original significance was ‘‘man” (the 
ordinary meaning of the Aramaic); and other occurrences where messianic 
meaning is evident are due to the primitive theologians. Interpreting Jesus’ 
inner consciousness accordingly, it is found that his assumption of messianic 


10 Das messianische Bewusstsein Jesu. Von Daniel Vélter. Strassburg: Heitz. 
47 pages. M. 1.50. 
11 Der Zweijel an der Messianitét Jesu. Von A. Schlatter. (Beitrige zur Fér- 


derung christlicher ,Theologie. XI. Jahrgang, 1907. 4. Heft.) Giitersloh: Bertels- 
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office is reached by gradual steps during his ministry. He began activity 
as an assistant of John in proclaiming the nearness of the kingdom; and 
the death of the Baptist, whom he recognized as Elias who was to come, 
awoke in him practically the first hints of his own mission. This conviction, 
interpreted in the Isaian sense, increased in strength until he finally came to 
look upon his approaching death, in submission to the divine will, as the 
final proof that he was God’s chosen servant. His exaltation to lordship 
would come when, with the near approach of the end of the world, the gen- 
eral resurrection would take place. In this representation one is struck 
with the serious impoverishment of the richness of Jesus’ inner life; but 
the monograph has some value as a protest against the one-sided tendency, 
at present prevalent in several quarters, to interpret Jesus as essentially an 
Apokalyptiker. But the corrective for this error probably is not a leveling 
of his life down to that of an Old Testament prophet. The wealth of his 
spiritual life-content is too great to be compressed within the compass of 
either the prophetic or the apocalyptic mold. 

Schlatter does not examine Jesus’ inner consciousness, but makes a plea 
for the recognition of the kingly dignity of his messianic majesty. Those 
who think the historical records are not primarily an attestation of Jesus’ 
“‘kingly will” are likened to the teachers of Capernaum and the theologians 
of Jerusalem. They fail to recognize that not words but power is the essen- 
tial thing in kingship—‘‘the king proves himself to be such by his work,” 
which is demonstrated with respect to Jesus by his absoluteness in matters 
of religion. Of course there are restraints manifest in his career, for exam- 
ple, his breach with Israel growing out of his call to repentance, but the 
very content of this message is witness to his “kingly thought.” He was 
also dependent upon the word as a means of expressing his will, but this 
word as spoken by him was no ordinary religious teaching—it came from 
God and revealed his will, therefore had ‘‘absolute worth.” Moreover, 
Jesus shows a certain amount of passivity toward his kingly name, but this 
is because he wishes to emphasize God’s supremacy. It may fairly be 
said that no part of the argument will adequately meet any particular phase 
of doubt that is likely to arise regarding Jesus’ messiahship. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL 
Lewiston, Maine 


There are four problems discussed in the four essays of Spitta’s book,*? 
The Geographical Disposition of the Life of Jesus according to the Synoptics, 


12 Streit}ragen der Geschichte Jesu. Von Friedrich Spitta. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1907. viii+230 pages. M. 6.80. 
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The Great Confession of Peter and the conversation of Jesus with the dis- 
ciples at that time, The Question of Jesus concerning David’s Son and 
David’s Lord, and Christ the Lamb. Of these, the discussion of the first 
is the most detailed, and the discussion of the last is the most original and 
the most interesting. Spitta himself is half inclined to apologize to the 
critical school for the fact that his conclusions are for the most part 
conservative. He declares however that this is not his fault, for his methods 
are scientific throughout; and he challenges anyone who is dissatisfied with 
the results to show where these methods are faulty at any point. Very 
characteristically he suggests that both conservatives and radicals are in 
danger of running in ruts, and he claims perfect freedom from prejudice in 
his own investigations. He looks upon these matters with fresh eyes, as if 
a whole flood of critical essays had not already been poured over them. 
He seldom quotes from other authorities, and only when they seem to aid 
in the presentation of his own view. 

In the first essay Spitta divides the life of Jesus into eight periods and 
studies the synoptic account of each in turn, with a view to determine the 
geographical setting in each case. He concludes that Mark confines the 
active ministry of Jesus, after the baptism in the Jordan, to Galilee. In 
this narrative Jesus never goes to Jerusalem until he goes there to die. 
Matthew presents a similar picture. Luke differs radically in putting the 
beginning and the end of the ministry of Jesus in Judea. Between these 
there is a double stay in Galilee, the two portions of which are divided by a 
long period of activity again in Judea. Luke is nearer John at this point 
than he is to Matthew or Mark; and John’s account cannot be set aside 
until Luke’s great insertion has been explained more satisfactorily. 

In the second essay Spitta discusses the place of the narrative of the day 
at Caesarea Philippi in the synoptic tradition, the meaning of the speech 
made by Peter, and its significance in the life of Jesus. In the third essay 
the claim of Jesus that he was David’s Son is studied in connection with the 
question concerning the greatest commandment and the question of the 
Sadducees concerning the resurrection, and then in its setting in Luke, 
and finally in Matthew and Mark; and the conclusion is that Bousset is 
wrong in saying that Jesus denied the Davidic sonship of the Messiah, for 
on the contrary Jesus without any hesitation represented himself as David’s 
son. 

In the fourth essay we come upon the interesting result that the later 
church conceptions of Jesus as Lamb and Shepherd have absolutely reversed 
the original presentation by Jesus himself. His whole conception was a 
noble one, that of the protector and defender of the flock. In his use of 
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these figures Jesus did not think of passive suffering and patient endurance 
of evil, but rather of active leading and fighting in behalf of the weak. 
Spitta shows that this more heroic attitude is that presented in the Book 
of Enoch and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the later inter- 
pretations of Old Testament types. 

D. A. Hayes 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
Evanston, IIl. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS ON THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Professor Allen? attempts to show that a modern man may be a clergy- 
man in the American Episcopal church, subscribe to its creed, and take 
the necessary oath of the clergy without stultifying his conscience. But 
while the book is restricted to a concrete denominational question it retains 
interest for the general reader because of the historic significance of the 
Anglican and Episcopal church, the principles involved in the church’s 
rulings, and the various interpretations of the Apostle’s Creed, especially 
of the virgin-birth clause. The author is well aware that to insist upon the 
Creed in its “‘catholic” sense is to bar many honest men from the ministry 
and discomfit others who are already serving in holy orders. But since 
every clause in the Creed has been interpreted by the church in a different 
way from time to time it therefore follows that the ordination vow does not 
bind the minister to any one traditional interpretation. 

One feels that Professor Allen has done justice to the Articles of Religion 
of his church, when he points out that their original purpose was to guar- 
antee the very freedom for which he pleads, viz., an appeal from tradition 
to the commandments of God as they are found in the Scriptures. He 
further shows that the church regards “‘the Scriptures as the word of God 
containing all things necessary to salvation,” and not as an infallible or 
inerrant oracle. 

The section of the book devoted to the virgin birth demonstrates that 
the primary purpose of the credal phrase “‘born of the Virgin Mary” was to 
refute Doceticism. In his desire to show that the church’s interest in the 
virgin birth was relatively late, the author overstates the case as follows: 
“Turn to the Christian apologists of the age before Constantine for the 
impressive contrast. Very little had they to say about the virgin birth and 
nothing about the Mother of God.” So far from this being the case, refer- 
ences to the virgin birth are numerous in practically all of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers and the theological import is considered as very weighty. Upon 


« Freedom in the Church; or the Doctrine of Christ. By Alexander V. G. Allen, 
D.D. London, New York: Macmillan, 1907. xi+223 pages. 
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the basis of the virgin birth the Fathers prove now the divinity and now 
the humanity of Jesus, as well as his sinlessness, mediatorship, and head- 
ship of the new race in him, the new Adam.? This is true of Methodius, 
Lactantius, Archelaus, Malchion, Novatian, Hippolytus, and in a degree 
of practically all the Fathers back to Ignatius. 

As to the expression “‘Mary the Mother of God,” it is found in Arche- 
laus’ Disputation with Manes, § 34. Of course there is the possibility of 
interpolation. To say that Arnobius made no reference to the virgin birth 
carries little weight in view of the immediate issue which confronted him 
in the gross heathen idolatry from which he had so recently been converted. 
His apology was of so primary a nature as to forbid emphasis upon the dis- 
puted elements of Christianity or upon anything but the barest funda- 
mentals of faith. What Arnobius does say is, “‘You worship, ‘says my 
opponent,’ one who was born a mere human being. Even ij that were true, 
as has been already said in former passages, yet, in consideration of the 
many liberal gifts which he has bestowed on us, he ought to be called and be 
addressed as God” (Adversus Gentes, I, 37). 

The attempt of the author to bring the ante-Nicene Fathers to our way 
of thinking is apparent and may explain the strange arrangement which 
places the Patristic material under the caption ‘‘Modern Sensitiveness.” 
One is sometimes at a loss to understand Dr. Allen. For example in his 
preface (p. v), ““No amount of practice in ethical theorizing qualifies for 
judgment on the complicated issues of religion. For religion constitutes a 
department of life by itself, independent of science or ethics or philosophy;” 
and on p. 40, “‘the world has been revolutionized, new issues have arisen, the 
outlook upon life has changed. The new learning, the modern sciences 
have modified our beliefs.” The first statement needs explanation in the 
light of the second. 

In conclusion it should be said that the book is fundamentally right in its 
contention for liberty and in its interpretation of the Apostles’ Creed. It 
is a valiant attempt to show that the traditional Roman armor, although 
heavy to be borne, has enough joints and therefore enough flexibility to at 
least be endured by the modern ministerial hero in the Episcopal church. 

Among the many books which are being written in defense of the his- 
toricity of the gospel infancy stories and the traditional view of the virgin 
birth Mr. Sweet’s is undoubtedly among the best.s The writer seldom 


2See The Virgin Birth. By Allan Hoben, Ph.D. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1903. 

3 The Birth and Injancy of Jesus Christ According to the Gospel Narratives. By 
Rev. Louis Matthews Sweet, M.A. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1906. 
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lapses from a strictly judicial frame of mind, while at the same time the 
conscious importance of his task guarantees painstaking study and clarity 
of statement. A little warmth, however, is pardonable in one who believes 
that “‘no portion of the Scripture has contributed more to the maintainance 
of a complete and adequate Christology in the faith of the church,” and 
for whom “‘the issue of the investigation has been an assured belief in the 
authenticity and authority of the infancy narratives.” While the author 
makes the virgin birth the chief question in Christology and agrees with 
Lange that “without the virgin birth a man cannot understand any incident 
of Christ’s life perfectly,” he nevertheless concedes that it does not involve 
“the stability and integrity of the Christian faith as a whole.” 

The book contains, besides the preface and an introduction by the Rev. 
James S. Riggs, D.D., chapters upon “The Statement of the Problem,” 
“‘The Influence of the Old Testament Prophecies in the Formation of the 
Infancy Story,” “The Theory of Late Jewish-Christian Interpolation,” 
“The Theory of Late Composite Origin,” ‘“‘The Theory of Early Mytho- 
Theological Origin,” ‘The Theory of Heathen Influence,” “The Exe- 
getical Construction of the Sections,” “The Uniqueness of Christ in Its 
Bearing upon the Question of His Birth,” and “The Doctrinal Construction 
of the Historic Fact.” Valuable notes are appended as follows: Historical 
Review of the Discussion; The Origin and Publication of the Infancy 
Narratives—A Comparative Study; A Summary and Estimate of Dr. 
Ramsay’s Argument . . . . with Some Remarks on the Census Question; 
Christ’s Birth and the Messianic Hope; The Apostles’ Creed; Bibliography; 
and Index. 

The author’s contention that the virgin birth was not fabricated to fill 
out a prophetic suggestion but that the available prophecy of Isaiah 7:14 
was used to substantiate what Matthew believed to be a fact seems well 
grounded. The currency of the story in the times of Ignatius and Justin 
Martyr is held to indicate an apostolic source. But any use of Justin in the 
argument, especially on the part of one for whom the virgin birth is so 
important, should include those remarkable concessions found in the 
Apology I, 22, 48. In these Justin separates the question of the divinity 
of Jesus from that of the manner of his birth and falls back upon his char- 
acter and ability as a more tenable apologetic ground than that of his pecul- 
iar generation. At the same time he does not himself surrender the virgin 
birth although he leaves room within the church for those who do. 

The late composite origin of the infancy section as advanced by Soltau 
is unraveled with a deal of telling and incisive criticism in which the argu- 
ment for apostolic authorship and an early date has the best of it. Lob- 
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stein’s theory, viz., an amalgamation of theology and popular imagination, 
an attempt to account for the Christ who to his followers had become the 
risen and divine one, is controverted, but with less success. The author 
does not feel the due weight of the retroactive tendency in hero worship, 
nor does he appreciate the suggestive facilities provided by Old Testament 
narrative. His conclusion is “that the Protevangel is neither dogma nor 
legend, but history, authentic in its origin, and well and soberly narrated, 
although in the forms of sacred poetry.” It is denied that heathen analogies 
have had the slightest influence in the formation of the infancy narratives 
and the Jewish Christian authors of the accounts are considered as abso- 
lutely impervious to non-Jewish influence or suggestion. ‘The admission 
of heathen elements into a Jew’s system of belief would result in the radical 
modification of the tone and atmosphere of his thought. The admission 
of a single important heathen conception would change the entire contents 
of the mind.” The author is rather blind to the possibility, at least, of the 
adoption and refinement of pagan analogies. By making the uniqueness 
of Jesus the basal argument for the virgin birth the author is on the path 
which he is certain no feet could have found in the first century. 

To say that ‘‘no one ever believed Jesus to be divine on the ground that 
he was born of a virgin” is probably too strong a statement. The reviewer 
has the written testimony of 58 modern Christians who do that very thing, 
and we may read even in the writings of Tertullian, whose object was to 
substantiate the real humanity of Jesus, the following principle, “It is a 
settled point that a God is born of a God, and that which lacks divinity is 
born of that which is not divine” (Ad Nationes 3).4 

That the virgin birth was an importation from Buddhism is well con- 
troverted, as is also the theory that it was supplied by the priestly philoso- 
phers of Egypt. However, one should bear in mind that the final word has 
not been said when it is shown that the doctrine as used in Egypt was “‘but 
a flatterer’s idealization of the birth of a prince.” The idea, no matter how 
used, was in the air. 

After considering the exegetical construction of the sections the author 
concludes, ‘‘that the interpretation of the accounts as substantially histori- 
cal is attended with less serious difficulties than any other hypothesis,” 
and ‘‘ we have no warrant for supposing that there was in any mature apostle’s 
mind any other belief than the one which we have been taught, that Jesus 
was supernaturally begotten, and born of the Virgin Mary.” The miracles 


4See also the “Perfect-God and Perfect-Man” theory of Hippolytus (Contra 
Beronem et Heliconem, VIII). So of Lactantius, Malchion, Novatian, Archelaus, 
Methodius, and others. 
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are regarded as of the substance of the gospel and the uniqueness of Christ 
is again and again reaffirmed as calling for the virgin birth. 

On p. 267 a typographical error ‘“‘except” inverts the author’s meaning. 
The doctrinal construction is substantially patristic. If he does not say a 
physical miracle guarantees a moral miracle he at least makes the latter 
necessitate the former. However, it isconceded that ‘‘the arguments from 
the comparative silence of Paul and John have this force and this force only. 
They show that the virgin birth is not the corner-stone of our faith in 
Christ’s divinity or sinlessness.” 

Professor Orr, like other distinguished Scotch theologians and writers, 
has the faculty of making that which is truly scholarly also thoroughly 
readable. His books is composed of lectures delivered in New York and 
other American cities ‘‘to establish faith in the miracle of the Lord’s Incar- 
nation by Birth from the Virgin, to meet objections, and to show the inti- 
mate connection of fact and doctrine in this transcendent mystery.” The 
book contains a good synopsis of each lecture, valuable appendices, and an 
adequate index. 

Dr. Orr believes that Christian truth is an organism in which the virgin 
birth is of vital importance, that this doctrine is being vehemently and 
unjustly assailed, that the ‘‘so-called historical-critical school” openly 
repudiates everything supernatural in the history of Jesus, that those who 
decry the virgin birth are such as would do away with all miracle and that 
their present attack is directed against what is supposed to be the weakest 
point. Hence the book is slightly polemic while fundamentally apologetic, 
aiming to conserve the faith of those who have not adopted the naturalistic 
point of view. A rollcall of eminent scholars is made with a good showing 
on the conservative side. The debate is removed from the subjective con- 
tention, ‘‘The virgin birth does not enter into the foundation of my faith in 
Christ’s incarnation and sinlessness” to the question of objective fact. 
Does it “enter into the foundation of the fact of the Incarnation” ? 

In taking up the gospel witnesses it is pointed out that our two inde- 
pendent and only accounts of Christ’s birth declare him born of a virgin, 
and that these accounts are genuine parts of their respective gospels upon 
the evidence of MSS and versions. The author inclines to an early date 
for Matthew in its present form in order to furnish a direct apostolic witness 
for the virgin birth. The credibility of the narratives is supported upon the 
external evidence of the definite historical setting and the internal evidence 

5 The Virgin Birth. By James Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Apologetics and 


Systematic Theology in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland. New 
York: Scribner, 1907. xiv+301 pages. $1.50. 
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of substantial agreement, each account being a literary entity centering in 
the miraculous birth. The evidence of an Hebraic or Aramaic source is 
very evident in Luke as also in Matthew, indicating first-hand evidence of 
the events related and excluding the possibility of late or legendary origin. 
The conclusion is reached that in Matthew Joseph is the informant, in 
Luke, Mary. The author contends that the only remaining objection, the 
supernatural element, is of none effect for those who really believe in the 
Incarnation; and the supernatural element is shown to be sane in com- 
parison with that of the apocryphal gospels. The narratives were either 
honest and reliable or dealt in deliberate fiction. There is no other alter- 
native. 

The two genealogies through Joseph constitute an unremoved stumbling- 
block. The treatment is inadequate, perhaps owing to the necessities of 
public address. The probability that the genealogy used by Luke was 
that of Mary who like Joseph was also of Davidic descent (the lines meeting 
in Matthan and Matthat) is only a possibility. The author summarizes 
rather hastily with “‘So far from the genealogies reflecting on the credibility 
of the narratives of the virgin birth, it seems to me more correct to say, with 
Godet, that it is really the peculiarity of Christ’s birth which furnishes the 
key to the striking divergence of the genealogies.” 

As for the New Testament outside of the infancy sections, Dr. Orr is 
by no means convinced that it is silent on the question of the virgin birth. 
He is of the opinion that Jesus knew the fact (e. g., John 8:14, 23, etc.), 
Mark may have been ignorant of it. John indirectly implies it in “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” etc. John has in view the mode of 
Christ’s bitth ‘‘which furnishes the type of the new birth of believers.” 
So also Paul necessitates a virgin birth for the sinless Jesus by the doctrine 
of Adamic sin and race solidarity. Old Testament prophecy is made to 
apply to the event specifically by resort to the double meaning. The 
mythical theories are combated as in Sweet’s book with the same premise 
that myths must be accepted im toto or not at all. The doctrinal import 
is urged upon the authority of the Bible of which the virgin-birth record is 
part. It is held that in Matthew Jesus is constituted Savior by the miracu- 
lous birth and in Luke his holiness and divinity are thus secured. From 
this starting-point the patristic theology is reaffirmed item by item. As 
there is but one incarnation so there is fittingly but one virgin birth. The 
spiritual miracle demands the physical. The mysterious possibilities of 
nature should prevent adverse dogmatism. 

Dr. Cooke attempts “to show the untrustworthy character of rational- 
istic thought” with reference to the incarnation, virgin birth, deity of Jesus, 
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etc.6 Declamation, partisan method, and superficial scholarship are not 
calculated to produce this result. Sonorous sentences, a sprinkling of 
poetry and Greek type upon the pages, and the denunciation of eminent 
New Testament students will hardly produce the real effect of open-minded 
and patient scholarship. To say that, if there was no census, ‘“‘we must 
revise our entire content of belief;”’ to impute sinister motives and hypocrisy 
wholesale; to use editorial notes as sayings of Christ; to consider the evi- 
dence from prophecy that ‘“‘which appeals to the modern mind with a 
greater force than was possible to any previous age;” to find in prophecy a 
predetermined programme for the life of Christ (‘‘and he shall not judge 
after the sight of his eyes” Isa. 11:3=‘‘When thou wast under the fig 
tree I saw thee” John 1:48), and to combat the lower criticism as well as 
the higher, is to make a book which bids fair to be the poorest of its kind. 

Griitzmacher’s booklet, edited by R. J. Cooke, D.D., is a digest of a 
translation (by Rev. B. Pick, Ph.D.) of Griizmacher’s book.’ Its 
aim is to convince the reader that a notable European scholar supports the 
traditional view and import of the virgin birth. With reference to Matthew’s 
genealogy we read (p. 14): “He alludes to the special form of the birth of 
Jesus, and mentions four women who, notwithstanding religious and moral 
stain—Ruth a heathen, Tamar, Rahab, and the wife of Urias, adulteresses 
—are nevertheless found worthy by God to become ancestresses of the 
Messiah. In an anti-typical manner, and perhaps in a conscious opposition 
to the Jewish blasphemies of the illegitimate birth of Mary, the special part 
which the virgin mother plays at the birth of the Messiah is already pointed 
out in the genealogy.” John alludes to it (1:13), making the birth of the 
Christian parallel to that of Jesus. So also Paul, probably (Gal. 4:4). 

The fact was probably first made known to the Christian circle in Jeru- 
salem after the resurrection and by Mary herself. ‘There must be no separa- 
tion “‘between natural and spiritual miracles.” ‘‘If divinity and holiness 
belong to Christ they belong to him from the beginning, from his birth. 
Natural birth never produces anything holy and divine, but human and 
sinful.” The failure to realize the virgin birth of Jesus, which historical 
investigation makes thoroughly possible, is due to an immature or meager 
Christian life. 


ALLAN HOBEN 
Detroit, Micx. 


6 The Incarnation and Recent Criticism. By R. J. Cooke, D.D. Cincinnati: 
Jennings & Graham, 1907. 243 pages. $1.50. 

7 The Virgin Birth. By Richard H. Griitzmacher, Professor of Theology, Uni- 
versity of Rostock. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. 80 pages. $0.40 net. 
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RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY 
GENERAL SURVEYS 


Professor Lietzmann is bringing out an interesting series of booklets for 
the use of theological classes' where it is desired to study the original texts 
of important documents. Each one is sold at a price so low that the students 
can easily buy it and consult it in classwork. The best critical form of the 
text is secured, and a good critical apparatus is provided. There are 
twenty-one numbers in the list, of which the following are before me: 

(1) ‘‘Die Wittenberger und Leisniger Kastenordnung, 1522-23;” (2) 
“Die Didache;”’ (3) ‘‘Antike Fluchtafeln;” (4) ‘‘Ordo Missae, secundum 
Missale Romanum;” (5) “‘Martin Luthers Geistliche Lieder;” (6) “‘Sym- 
bole der alten Kirche.” The price of each is from fifteen to eighteen cents. 

All students of church history will welcome the third edition of Lea’s 
great study of sacerdotal celibacy. It has held a place of final authority 
during the forty years since the first edition appeared. Twenty-three years 
have gone by since the publication of the second edition, and it is time for a 
third. The author modestly expresses regret that he had not anticipated 
a call for a third edition, and hence had not spent these years in arranging 
the valuable materials which have come to light during the interval. Never- 
theless he has greatly enlarged his work. In the later chapters the addi- 
tions are notable for their extent and their importance. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


It is now more than ten years since the Géttinger Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften undertook an edition of papal Regesta previous to the year 
1198, of which the initial volumes are here reviewed.3 In one sense this 
work is a new edition of Regesta Pontificum Romanorum ab condita ecclesia 
ad annum post Christum natum MCXCVIII, edited by P. Jaffé, Berlin, 
1851, and of the enlarged edition of Jaffé prepared under the supervision 
of Wattenbach by F. Kaltenbrunner, P. Ewald, and S. Loewenfeld, Berlin, 


t Kleine Texte fiir theologische Vorlesungen und Uebungen. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Lietzmann. Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1907. 

2 History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D., S.T.D. 3d ed., revised. In 2 vols. New York: Macmillan, 1907. 
481 pages. $5. 

3 Regesta Pontificum Romanorum. Italia Pontificia sive repertorium privilegiorum 
et litterarum a romanis pontificibus ante annum MCLXXXXVIII Italiae ecclesiis, 
monasteriis, civitatibus singulisque personis concessorum iubente Regia Societate 
Gottingensi congessit P. F. Kehr. Vol. 1, Roma; Vol. II, Latium. Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1906, 1907. xxvi+ 201 and xxx+230 pages. M. 14. 
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1885-88. Good as these Regesta were, they were made inadequate by dis- 
coveries of new documents, until a revision was necessary. These works 
had other defects besides incompleteness: Jaffé who worked alone found 
it impossible to base his work on manuscript sources, and was compelled 
to rely on printed materials, a course which laid his work open to much 
inaccuracy; to this the Wattenbach edition fell heir, with this additional 
objection, that it was without an index of persons to whom the letters were 
addressed. 

These defects Professor Kehr, who was placed in charge of the work 
of the Géttinger Society in 1896, proposed to correct. In order to base the 
work on original materials and make it as exhaustive as possible, a system- 
atic examination of European, especially of Italian, archives was instituted. 
Of the amazing success of this search interested scholars have been informed 
by the Nachrichten der Gottinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, which 
from time to time reported almost incredible discoveries of hitherto unprinted 
papal correspondence. The present volumes illustrate the extent of these 
new discoveries. The first, volume, Roma, contains 586 letters of which 
Kaltenbrunner, Ewald, and Loewenfeld had only 186; the second volume, 
Latium, has 677 letters of which 290 are found in the earlier edition. This 
enormous amount of new matter added to the old and subjected, as both 
have been, to a rigorous criticism makes Professor Kehr’s work practically 
new. 

But however important the additions to the work, its novel and striking 
feature is the arrangement. Jaffé, Wattenbach, and other editors chose to 
present papal letters as far as possible in chronological order. Professor 
Kehr abandoned this plan and grouped the letters according to the institu- 
tion or person to whom they were addressed. This arrangement naturally 
produced a grouping by locality, and the volumes that are appearing cover 
a geographical unit rather than a space of years. Letters, the destination 
of which was some point in Italy, form the subject-matter of the first portion 
of the new work. Vol. I includes the letters of Roman pontiffs addressed 
to churches, monasteries, and individuals in Rome; Vol. II is limited to 
Latium. Obviously the letters of any given pope, grouped according to 
destination, lose connection with each other; in order to facilitate consulta- 
tion and comparison with older Regesta, each volume contains, immediately 
after its table of contents, a five-column analytical table in which the letters 
are arranged chronologically. This table gives the number of the letter, 
its date, the number of the same document in the older editions, the name 
of the institution or the person addressed, and finally the page of the volume 
on which the letter is to be found. 
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The body of Vol. I, Roma, falls into four sections each of which is con- 
veniently subdivided. In the first section are the letters pertaining to 
S. Romana Ecclesia, its cardinals and urban clergy; in the second are those 
relating to the Patriarchium Lateranense; in the third are the letters and 
acts addressed to Urbis Romanae Ecclesiae et Monasteria. This section 
has sixteen subdivisions, fourteen of which relate to monasteries and other 
institutions whose location is known; the fifteenth concerns institutions 
whose locations could not be determined, and the sixteenth, institutions 
outside of the city walls. In the fourth section are documents relating to 
Urbs Roma, its institutions, patrician families, and individual citizens. 
Under each separate titlke—church, monastery, or whatever it be, and there 
are between 150 and 200 titles in each volume—is given a list of the books 
which served the author in his studies upon the particular subject; this list 
is followed by a brief, exact historical note upon the same subject, to which 
there is usually added some information as to the whereabouts of existing 
manuscript sources for the institution under discussioh; after this intro- 
duction the letters themselves are given in chronological order as far as that 
was ascertainable; each summary of a letter is followed by references stating 
where the original is to be found, if it still exists, and where the document is 
printed. If it is to be found in the Jaffé or Wattenbach edition, the fact is 
noted; when circumstances seem to demand it, references are given to 
critical studies upon documents; letters of which the original is lost, or of 
which a single notice has been preserved are designated with an asterisk; 
spurious documents are indicated with a dagger. 

The plan of the second volume is the same as that of Vol. I. The 
learned editor explains in the preface that the title, Latium, is misleading, 
as the contents correspond to the boundaries of neither ancient nor modern 
Latium; and he justifies his arrangement on the ground, that for the pur- 
pose in hand, ecclesiastical history was a more proper guide than political 
history. Omitting the few documents relating to unlocated places (p. 230), 
the present volume falls into four parts with appropriate subdivisions: (1) 
Patrimonia S. R. E. in Latio; (2) Dioceses Suburbicariae; (3) Campania 
Romana; and (4) Tuscia Romana. 

The figures given above are ample evidence of the completeness of this 
new work, and a very cursory comparison will show that it is more accu- 
rately and thoroughly done than are the earlier Regesta; a closer examina- 
tion shows that many changes and additions have been made in details. 
Now and then documents accepted by earlier editors are rejected by Kehr 
as being spurious [I, Nos. 42, 155, 294, 319, 418, 576; II, Nos. 132, 306]; 
again, he accepts as genuine others which were rejected by his predecessors 
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[II, Nos. 133, 157, 288]. Though the greater completeness and accuracy 
of this work are highly commendable, yet both could have existed had the 
work been arranged chronologically, and therefore the question of merit 
is bound to turn on the new arrangement. The chronological editions have 
certain good features: Besides giving a valuable idea of the correspondence 
of a pontificate as a whole, they lend themselves readily to the addition of a 
papal itinerary—a thing well worth having—and give a natural place at the 
beginning of each pontificate for notes on diplomatics, and on the officials 
of the papal chancellery. These features, though they need not disappear, 
have no natural place in a topical arrangement. Still it is obvious that, 
since the dates of many letters cannot be determined, there can be no abso- 
lutely chronological arrangement. Each method having its limitations, 
the real test of any arrangement is its usefulness, which in turn depends on 
the nature of a student’s problem, or on the mode of approach. A scholar 
studying a single pontificate or a given period of church history would prob- 
ably prefer to have papal correspondence arranged chronologically, whereas 
one concerned with some topic for which papal correspondence is inciden- 
tally a source would certainly prefer this new arrangement. Probably the 
majority of students approach questions in the latter fashion and therefore 
the topical arrangement will be useful to the greatest number. Students 
requiring the other arrangement will find their needs satisfied by the chron- 
ological table at the beginning of each volume. To those accustomed to 
the easy mode of citing Jaffé by number, this present work will seem incon- 
venient, and doubtless some, forgetting the practical difficulties it would 
entail, will wish that the letters had been consecutively numbered. Still 
difficulty of citation is hardly a valid criticism of a work which, in all other 
respects, so adequately meets the needs of scholars. 

It is no wonder that there is still a demand for Harnack’s little work on 
monasticism, suggestive and readable as it is. Though the first edition 
appeared twenty-seven years ago, subsequent editions, including the present 
one, show no material change; and hence no comment on the subject- 
matter of the work itself is necessary. Attacks by scholars, notably Denifle, 
upon some of its statements induced Professor Harnack to give his production 
a careful revision, and he now issues the work slightly altered, with the 
comment that he has left in it nothing which he does not still maintain. 
The text itself is changed in only one place (p. 54), and there the alteration 
is made because the expression formerly used was open to misunderstanding. 
Footnotes have been added on several pages (pp. 6, 21, 34, 52, 58). These 


4 Das Ménchtum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte. Von Adolf Harnack. Sie- 
bente verbesserte Auflage. Giessen: Topelmann, 1907. 64 pages. M. 1.40. 
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are comments and answers to critics, and they indicate no change in the 
author’s point of view. In form the booklet has been improved by the 
insertion of headings indicating the subject-matter of the several parts— 
a considerable help to the reader in catching the trend of the discussion. 


EDWARD B. KREHBIEL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Knickerbocker Press, of which the author is the head, has given us 
in his volumes on the censorship of the Church of Rome one of its most 
elegant pieces of work; but it has no doubt suffered in its proofreading and 
its literary form because of the reluctance of subordinate experts to interfere 
with the work of their superior. An untrammeled literary critic, an expert 
proofreader, and a competent church historian could have considerably 
increased the value of the book by subjecting it to a thorough criticism, 
The subjects treated and the fact that both authors have been heads of well- 
known publishing houses suggest a comparison of Putnam’s work with 
those of Dr. Henry C. Lea, and one regrets to miss here the sure mastery 
coming from exhaustive research and the invariable adequacy and lucidity 
of expression that characterize the work of the great Philadelphian. But 
to say that the work of Putnam occupies a distinctly lower plane than do 
those of Lea is by no means to pronounce the present work a failure. On 
the contrary it is by far the best work in English on the subject, represents 
a large amount of effective work, is in general sufficiently full and trust- 
worthy on all matters of importance, and the style, while lacking in ele- 
gance, is for the most part clear. The author acknowledges indebtedness 
to F. H. Reusch’s Der Index der verbotenen Biicher: Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- 
und Literaturgeschichte (3 vols. Bonn, 1883-85) and Die Indices Librorum 
Prohibitorum des sechszehnien Jahrhunderts (Tiibingen, 1886). So far 
as he follows Reusch he is on sure ground; but his authorities are not always 
so trustworthy and he does not show as much discrimination as one could 
wish in his use of secondary materials. An illustration of the peril of follow- 
ing poor authorities is found on the very first page: “‘Church censorship 
may be said to have begun as early as 150, with an edict issued by the 
Council of Ephesus, in which the Acta Pauli . . . . was condemned and 
prohibited.” A Council of Ephesus in 150 at once awakens suspicion and 
one wonders what the writer had in mind. A partial explanation is found 

s The Censorship of the Church of Rome and Its Influence upon the Production 
and Distribution of Literature: A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expur- 
gatory Indexes, together with Some Consideration of the Effects of Protestant Cen- 


sorship and of Censorship by the State. By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1906. 2 vols. 375 and 510 pages. $5 net. 
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on pp. 58, 59 where he begins a schedule of synodal prohibitions. Here we 
read: 

. . » » 1§0 A. D. (about). A synod of bishops of Asia Minor, meeting either 
at Ephesus or at Smyrna, prohibits the Acta Pauli. The Acta Pauli was an his- 
torical romance written about the middle of the second century and having for 
its purpose the glorification of the life and labors of St. Paul. 
is referred to by Eusebius and also by Photius There is an earlier reference 
by Tertullian in his work on baptism, written about 200. 


Putnam’s authority for these statements seems to be the Roman Catholic 
writer Thomas J. Shahan, in the Catholic University Bulletin (January, 
1905). This is not accessible to the reviewer, but a council of Ephesus about 
150 in which bishops condemned the Acts of Paul (probably written at least 
twenty years later—Schmidt’s researches seem to make 170 the most prob- 
able date) seems as apocryphal as the book supposed to have been con- 
demned. The reviewer fails to find in Tertullian’s treatise on baptism any 
reference to the Acta Pauli. On p. 135 (Vol. I) our author quotes Dr. 
Shahan again as saying that “‘in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
. . . . doctrinal theology was largely Bible-commentary.” As a matter of 
fact the study of the Bible in mediaeval universities sometimes consumed 
six years and had to be completed before the student became a sententiary 
or a student of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, the widely used textbook in 
doctrinal theology. On p. 22 (Vol. I), the author thinks it probable that 
an Index referred to by Panzer as printed in Louvain in 1510 never existed, 
but that Panzer had been misled in cataloguing the item. On p. 140 he 
places this Index at the head of his list of Indexes and mentions the fact that 
Gesner (1545; nearly 240 years earlier than Panzer) refers to it. The 
reviewer has not Gesner’s work at hand, but his authority, if his attestation 
be explicit, should be decisive. Too much weight should not be given to the 
fact that no copy of the book is known to be in existence. On p. 351 
(Vol. II), he states that Hubmayer, the “leader of the Baptists in Southern 
Germany,” was burned in Vienna “‘for circulating prohibited literature.” 
There it not a word in the death sentence pronounced upon him about the 
circulation of literature; it was on charges of a different character that he 
was condemned. He can hardly be said to have been the leader of the 
Anabaptists of Southern Germany, his sphere of work having been in the 
Austrian Breisgau, in Switzerland, and in Moravia. Putnam seems not to 
know that Hubmayer and Pacimontanus are the same individual. On p. 221 
(Vol. I), he makes two distinct persons of Polydorus Vergilius. Vadianus 
appears as Vadiamus, Matthias Flacius the Illyrian appears as Illyricus, 
Froschower as Trochsover, Lamennais is always given as La Mennais, 
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John Foxe as Fuchsius, Cajetan as Cajaten, Pellicanus as Bellicanus. On 
p. 335 (Vol. II), Reuchlin is spoken of as the “‘chief associate of Erasmus in 
the contest in Germany.” Erasmus was not much in Germany during 
Reuchlin’s time and they were never closely associated. On p. 334 (Vol. I), 
it is stated that “‘the writings of Erasmus were condemned in toto, in 1550, 
in the Spanish Index of that date.”” No Spanish Index is catalogued for 
that year. That of 1559 is probably intended. Luther’s “treatise on Ger- 
man theology” is said to have passed through no less than seventy 
editions. He seems to know nothing of the Theologia Germanica, the 
mediaeval mystical work edited and commended by Luther. “ Késtlin 
estimates that by 1521 more than one hundred impressions had been printed 
of the German versions of Luther’s sermons and tracts” (Vol. I, p. 343). 
What does he mean by impressions? He states that the Jansenist issue 
was brought to a close by the “‘Peace of Clement.” As a matter of fact 
the controversy raged as fiercely as ever after this attempt at conciliation. 
A few pages farther on he gives an account of the Bull Unigenitus, which 
some time after the “‘Peace of Clement” inaugurated a new era of perse- 
cution of. the Jansenists. 

After an introductory essay of fifty-four pages in which the entire sub- 
ject is treated in a general way, the author proceeds to give a sketch of 
“Censorship in the Early Church, 150-768.” Strangely no mention is 
made of the condemnation of the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doret of Cyrus, and Ibas (constituting the famous “‘ Three Chapters’’) by the 
Council of Constantinople (553) with the authority of the emperor Justinian, 
writings that had been accepted as orthodox and highly commended by the 
Council of Chalcedon (451). This is followed by a short chapter, ‘“‘The 
Prohibition of Books in the Middle Ages.” Of course only a small part of the 
material available is here used. Chap. iv covers the Renaissance and the 
Reformation times, beginning with the invention of printing. Attempts 
to restrict the manufacture and circulation of books in England, the Nether- 
lands, France, Spain, and Germany are described in a fairly satisfactory 
way. A chapter on “Papal Censorship before the Indexes” follows, begin- 
ning with 1487 and extending to 1869(!). The extension, it should be said, 
is for the purpose of showing that the bull of Urban V, In Coena Domini 
(which the author gives as Bulla Coenae Domini), was revived by the popes 
of the early Reformation time with the addition of the names of Martin 
Luther and other later heretics and reissued from time to time till the last 
date mentioned. 

“The Roman Inquisition and the Congregation of the Index” is the 
title of chap. vi. The following two chapters consist of descriptions of the 
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early Indexes. Next come ‘‘The Council of Trent and the Index of Pius 
IV,” and “The Censorship Regulations, 1550-1591.” Six chapters of 
descriptions of later Indexes published in various countries up to 1815 
follow. A chapter is given to “‘Erasmus and Luther in the Index,” and 
one to ‘The Jansenist Controversy and the Bull Unigenitus.” 

The second volume will be found by most readers more interesting than 
the first. Some of the topics treated are “Theological Controversies in 
France, Germany, England, and the Netherlands, 1600-1750,” treated of 
course from the point of view of the Roman Catholic Indexes. One of the 
best chapters is ‘‘The Treatment of the Scriptures under Censorship.” 
A chapter of ‘‘Examples of Condemned Literature,” with forty-eight items, 
is well worth reading. The chapter on “The Censorship of the State and 
Censorship by Protestants’ makes it abundantly evident that Roman 
Catholics had no monopoly of intolerance and that Protestants trusted as 
much in the arm of flesh for the preservation of purity of doctrine as did 
their Romanist contemporaries. ‘‘The Book-Production of Europe as 
Affected by Censorship, 1450-1800” is the title of a very interesting and 
instructive chapter. Under the title ‘The Literary Policy of the Modern 
Church” the Indexes of Leo XIII and other recent pronouncements are 
freshly treated. But the author can hardly be said to have done wisely in 
quoting so largely from Father Hilgers, the Jesuit defender of the papal 
policy. The final chapter is on ‘The Authority and the Results of the 
Censorship of the Church.” The author takes pleasure in the fact that in 
France and some other countries little heed is given to church prohibitions; 
yet he recognizes the strength of Ultramontane policy which is still exer- 
cising the strictest supervision over the literary productions of Catholics. 
He gives an interesting account of Dr. C. A. Briggs’s somewhat quixotic 
efforts to induce the pope to allow to Catholic scholars a larger freedom in 
the matter of biblical criticism. While the results have not been such as 
Dr. Briggs and the author could have wished, the latter expresses himself 
somewhat hopefully as regards the future. 

I can but feel that these utterances of sane and reverent Catholic believers of 
today (he refers to Dr. Briggs and Baron Hiigel in their The Papal Commission 
and the Pentateuch) are expressions of a state of mind with which the church of 
Rome will have to reckon in the near future unless the realm of its believers is 
to be restricted to those who are the less sane and less scholarly and to those who, 
to put it frankly, have a smaller measure of intellectual integrity. 


That the papacy has not yet changed its policy is manifest in the recent 
declarations against Modernism. 
It should be said in conclusion that while Dr. Putnam’s book has many 
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defects (only a few of which have been pointed out), it is yet such a thesaurus 
on the subject of which it treats that no student of church history and no 
student of modern thought can afford to be without it. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Waco, Texas 


THE PRIMITIVE PERIOD 

Ludwig von Sybel has long been known as one of the most highly 
accomplished writers on ancient classical art. He now takes up ancient 
Christian art.© He maintains, however, that he does not enter a new field, 
since in his opinion ancient Christian art is only a branch of ancient classical 
art. He speaks of this doctrine as if it were a discovery of hisown. But it 
is common for writers on ancient Christian art to say that the catacomb 
frescoes belong to the same class of Roman painting with the Pompeiian 
frescoes, and that the first Christian churches were modeled after the pagan 
Roman basilicas. Does Sybel mean anything more than something like 
this? If so, he does not show it in the volume now before me. On the 
contrary, having stated his theory at the beginning of his work, he drops it, 
and makes no fruitful use of it. Some other writers make more than he 
does of the resemblance of the Pompeiian frescoes and the catacomb frescoes 

By far the larger part of this first volume, indeed all except eighty-eight 
pages, is devoted to the Roman catacombs. But here Sybel leans heavily 
on Wilpert, and gives us little that is new. Now Wilpert is an admirable 
authority; but one expects from a writer like Sybel something more than 
vigorous agreement and reproduction. 

Yet the work has some admirable features. The style is weighty and 
impressive. The scholarly apparatus is limited to the footnotes, so that 
the thought is not obscured by a cloud of references and quotations in the 
text. The illustrations are abundant and well selected. I am grateful for 
the new interest in an important subject which this work is adapted to 
create. 

With the exception of the ambiguity of the title and an occasional mis- 
print, almost every feature of Mr. Workman’s Persecution in the Early 
Church’ is excellent, though not every opinion is infallible. The author 

6 Christliche Antike. Einfihrung in die altchristliche Kunst. Von Ludwig von 
Sybel. Erster Band. Einleitendes. “Katakomben.”’ Mit vier Farbtafeln und 55 
Textbildern. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1906. viii+ 
314 pages. M. 8. 

7 Persecution in the Early Church. A Chapter in the History of Renunciation. 


By Herbert B. Workman, M.A., principal of Westminster Training College. Lon- 
don: Kelly, 1907. xxii+382 pages. 35. 6d. 
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inclines to the old enumeration of ten persecutions, though he does not 
formally adopt it. He writes after wide reading on all parts of his theme. 
He gives us in footnotes brief discussions of doubtful points, and exhibits 
here an admirable mastery of the entire literature. He writes so enter- 
tainingly that one is inclined at times to doubt his scholarship, and with so 
much scholarship that one is surprised at the interest with which he invests 
his subject. I find myself differing from him here and there, but only to 
be gratified that my views are opposed on grounds worthy of respect. For 
example, it seems to me that he underestimates the numbers punished in 
these early persecutions. He seems to me to argue from our lack of infor- 
mation. But how should we have definite information concerning all the 
places where persecution raged or concerning the total number of the 
victims? There were no newspapers, no telegraphs, no good methods of 
sending letters. If a writer had wished to give a complete survey of the 
persecutions he could have gathered his materials only by visiting every 
part of the vast empire, in a time when there were no railways or steamboats. 
It is necessary to infer much which cannot be demonstrated. It is not 
unreasonable to infer much from the wide diffusion and the fierce passions 
of the pagan priesthoods, from the fixed determination of the imperial 
government, and from the readiness of the pagan populace to follow their 
religious and political leaders. It is not unreasonable to infer that thou- 
sands of whom history knows nothing were put to death, impoverished by 
excessive fines, or sent to the mines. Nor is it unreasonable to infer much 
from the number of the Christians, which it seems to me Workman puts too 
low. He does not even mention the astonishing multitudes of Christians 
whose remains are found in the catacombs, and the impossibility of account- 
ing for these millions without vastly increasing our estimate of the Christian 
population of the capitol and of the empire. But while I find myself differ- 
ing from the author here and there, I always find myself interested in his 
discussions, impressed by the wide range of his studies, and helped even 
where I cannot agree with him. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A new book on Gnosticism by a competent scholar will be welcomed by 
the religious and philosophical worlds.* Professor Buonaiuta has already 
won distinction among Italian Roman scholars, and the present volume 
will fully sustain his reputation. The subject of Gnosticism has been too 
much neglected, and so not sufficiently understood. The author does not 


8 Lo Gnosticismo storica di antiche Lotte Religiose. By E. Buonaiuta. Roma: 
Libraria Editrice Francesco Ferrari, 1907. 288 pages. 
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believe that Gnosticism originated in the oriental religions, such as Zoro- 
astrianism and Buddhism, but rather out of its own immediate environ- 
ments, such as the natural craving of the human intellect to rationalize and 
systematize the waning spirit of the faith. He also minimizes the influence 
of Gnosticism in the intellectual aspects of doctrinal growth, because he 
shows that this development had well begun before Gnosticism became a 
force to be reckoned with. The book covers and treats in an attractive 
manner a very wide range of relations, and we would gladly see it put into 
English. 

The appearance of a good English work on Stoicism should be welcomed 
by a large number of thoughtful readers. Possibly it is true that the Stoics, 
like Shakespeare, are more talked about than read. Probably the majority 
of people have made up their minds about Stoicism from too meager an 
acquaintance with its fundamental facts and principles, and finding it 
unfruitful and unattractive, have dismissed it as having no message for the 
present time. Davidson’s volume? will, we think, go far toward correcting 
any such impression, and toward giving the Stoics their proper position and 
influence in the development of philosophy and theology. 

The author’s style is very simple and clear; his conception is large and 
fitting; he has skilfully woven in many quotations from the great Stoics; 
his interest is deep and well sustained, and is sure to stimulate a like interest 
in the reader. 

The volume deserves detailed treatment, but we must limit ourselves to 
a few rather disconnected jottings which run the risk of misrepresenting 
the subject. 

Stoicism first saw the light near the end of the fourth century B. c. in 
Greece, and lived as a dominating force until the end of the second century 
A.D. It had its Greek period and its Roman period. The Greek period 
is divided into the older stoa, consisting of Zeno of Citium, Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes of Seleucia, Antipater of Tarsus; and 
the middle or transitional stoa, consisting of Panaetius of Rhodes and Posi- 
donius of Rhodes and Posidonius of Apamaea. The great lights of the 
Roman period were Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Fundamentally Stoicism was materialistic, individualistic, pragmatic, 
psychological, and voluntaristic. It stood for simplicity, but not sloven- 
liness, filthiness, offensiveness, as was too frequently true of the cynics, with 
whom the Stoics had many points in common. The philosopher, while 
simple, must be neat and clean. 


9 The Stoic Creed. By William L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D. New York: Im- 
ported by Scribners, 1907. $1.75 net. 
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The form of Stoicism was fixed forever by the older stoa. Zeno stood for 
general physical theory, logic, purity of ethics, “‘plain living and high 
thinking;”’ with Cleanthes religion was the interpreter of physics—poetic— 
touched with emotion, yet “calm, contemplative, kind, deeply reverential, 
and devoutly submissive to the world order; Chrysippus was the logician 
par excellence, systematizing, safeguarding, controverting.” From the 
foundation Stoicism developed through the middle stoa into the Roman 
period. Here logic and physics fell into the background, and ethics became 
supreme and more emotional. 

The pantheism of the older stoa tended steadily to theism. The universe 
is constantly personalized, and the deity is spoken of as the Creator, Father, 
Guardian, and men are viewed as his sons The Cosmopolitanism of the 
Stoics now attained a warmth and intensity it did not formerly possess. 

On the whole this statement is true, although individual Stoics and numerous 
passages would seem to contradict it. 

Stoicism has its roots deeply set in history and its fruitage has gone into 
the nourishment of history. It laid heavy contribution on the pre-Socratics; 
as for example in its physics it goes back to Heracleitus. The influence 
of Plato and Aristotle was only indirect; and this is because Stoicism was 
strongly individualistic, whereas Plato especially almost entirely sacrificed 
the individual. Epictetus and Seneca came remarkably near to Paul’s 
conception of the God in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Among many other points of interest today may be mentioned: Its vivid 
realization of the universe as a whole; its deep sympathy with nature, and 
its clear insight into nature’s workings and processes; its intense experi- 
ential character—its psychology, ethics, and religion are based on experi- 
ence; “‘its unwearied insistence on character as the supreme concern for 
man; its firm belief in the World as a manifestation of Divine Order, and 
man’s life and human society as a plan of God.” 

And so Dr. Davidson has given us a very complete, but concise, exposi- 
tion of Stoicism; and while sympathetic throughout, his attitude has been 
that of the just critic pointing out the serious shortcomings of the system. 
At the end of the volume is a short but valuable essay on Pragmatism and 
Humanism. The merits and defects of Pragmatism are briefly considered. 

J. W. Moncrier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The professors of the Catholic Institute of Paris have undertaken in the 
Bibliotheque de théologie historique an immense work in some sixty volumes, 
dealing with the great masters of theology in the ancient and mediaeval 
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church, the history of theological opinion, and the important phases of 
liturgical and administrative development from the days of the New Testa- 
ment to the twentieth century. To M. d’Ales has fallen the attractive task 
of dealing with two of the most interesting masters of the Western church, 
Tertullian and Hippolytus. The high standard of scholarship and literary 
style set in the monograph on Tertullian has been maintained in the later 
volume on Hippolytus.*° 

The discovery in 1551 of the celebrated marble statue (exhumed on the 
Tiburtine Way, and now preserved in the museum of the Lateran at Rome), 
on which was engraved a canon of theological works corresponding with 
remarkable closeness to the list of titles ascribed by Saint Jerome (following 
Eusebius) to “‘Hippolytus, bishop of a church which I cannot name,” 
stimulated the spirit of research among the students of Latin Chris- 
tianity in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but it was not until 
Mynas in 1842 brought from Mt. Athos the manuscript of the Phi- 
losophumena (the first book of which had been in circulation for a half a 
century under the name of Origen) that the scholars, led by Jacobi, dis- 
covered the true Hippolytus, the celebrated bishop of Eusebius and Jerome, 
the chief writer of the Roman church, in the author of the immense Refutatio 
omnium haeresium. 

Utilizing the labors of Lightfoot, Harnack, Achelis, Bonnwetsch, and 
Ficker, and basing his work on an exhaustive study of the Philosophumena, 
the Syntagma, and the sources of patristic writing from Tertullian to 
Photius, M. d’Alés has given us the most satisfying study of the great Roman 
schismatist and antipope (for he has discovered in Hippolytus the pretendant 
to the Roman see from 217 to 235) that we possess. He finds that Hippoly- 
tus made his peace with the great church at the time of Maximin’s perse- 
cution, and died in the odor of sanctity. His fault was forgiven for the sake 
of his valiant defense of orthodox doctrine (compare here Tertullian), and 
his fame soon eclipsed the names of the legitimate popes whom he com- 
bated. By a strange piece of good fortune for Hippolytus’ memory, the 
graver schism of Novatian broke out a little later, and the antiquarian pope 
Damasus more than a century after the event (366-84) wrote an epitaph 
in which Hippolytus figures as “‘presbyter in schisma Novati.” This mis- 
statement of Damasus’ was perpetuated by Prudentius and later writers; 
and so when Hippolytus was freed from complicity with Novatian he was 
also exculpated from the charge of schism. 

The theological chapters of d’Alés’ work are less satisfying than the his- 


10 La théologie de saint Hippolyte. Par Adhémar d’Alés. Paris: Beauchesne 
& Cie, 1906. liv+237 pages. Fr. 6. 
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torical chapters. He is rather heavy and commonplace in his exposition; 
and one feels that he may have made them earn his imprimatur in the face 
of the rather bold independence of Catholic tradition manifested in the 
historical part of his work. 


Davin S. MuzzEy 
New York City 


THE MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 


A controversy over an election of a bishop of Chichester arose in Eng- 
land in 1244. It occasioned some literary discussion and gave occasion 
for Somercote to write a Latin tractate,'* which Professor Wretschko now 
edits and republishes. It is the oldest documentary testimony which we have 
detailing the various steps in the election of a bishop. It gives us an inter- 
esting glimpse of Roman Catholic official procedure in the thirteenth century. 

In the Roman Catholic church it is held that the sacraments, when 
properly carried out, possess an objective power of their own, regardless of 
the personal character of the administrator and of the recipient. A priest 
properly ordained by a bishop who is wicked, schismatic, or heretical, is 
validly ordained, and must not be reordained. Similarly, a priest who is 
wicked or schismatical or heretical or simoniacal, if properly ordained, is 
always a priest, and must not be reordained, and, though he may be deprived 
of a parish, is not forbidden to administer absolution or extreme unction. 
It follows that priests of the Greek church, and of churches much farther 
gone in what the Roman Catholics regard as heresy, are real priests, and 
are not to be reordained if they are admitted to the Roman Catholic church. 
But the Roman Catholics have not always been clear on this subject, and 
it was debated through many centuries, and many priests of heretical 
churches were reordained, while others were received without reordination. 
The abbé Saltet, in the book before me,?* traces the controversy. from 
beginning to end, and shows himself a master of historical research. To 
Protestant readers the debate will possess only historical interest, but the 
Roman Catholic will be glad to know the best book on the subject. 

M. Quentin, in a volume of ample size and as ample learning,’ dis- 


11 Der Traktat des Laurentius de Somercote, Kanonikers von Chichester, iiber die 
Vornahme von Bischofswahlen; entstanden im Jahre 1254. WHerausgegeben und 
erlautert von Alfred von Wretschko. Weimar: Hermann Béhlans Nachfolger, 1907. 
56 pages. M. 2.40. 

12 Les réordinations. Etude sur le sacrament de l’ordre. Par l’Abbé Louis 
Saltet. Paris: J. Gabalda & Cie, 1907. vii+419 pages. Fr. 6. 

13 Les martyrologes historiques du moyen Gge. Etude sur la formation du mar- 


tyrologe romain. Par Dom Henri Quentin, bénédictin de Solesmes. Paris: J. 
Gabalda & Cie, 1908. xiv+741 pages. 
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cusses two principal subjects: First, from what sources was the Roman 
martyrology derived? secondly, what is its historical value? The author 
decides that the sources are a series of manuscripts, beginning with Bede, 
and continuing down through the Middle Ages. This genealogy he exhibits 
in the form of a family tree, justifying every branch in an elaborate and 
keen discussion. The second subject he leaves in some doubt. “‘It is 
impossible to decide,” he says, “‘concerning the historical value of the 
martyrology as a whole, or, indeed, of any member of it taken separately.” 
The martyrology shows care in some cases, and carelessness in others. 
The author is a Roman Catholic, and humbly submits his work to the pope. 
He also prays that “the saints may deign to accept the homage of the book, 
which has been written with solicitude for their honor.” Notwithstanding 
this air of timidity, he has produced a work of genuine worth. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


It was extremely fortunate, both for the memory of Dr. Schaff and for 
church history, that he left a competent son who could take up his father’s 
unfinished work and bring it to successful completion. Schaff’s History 
of the Christian Church without Vol. V‘4 must always have remained dis- 
tressingly incomplete. This is true because its period included so many 
subjects of vital and surpassing interest. Among these are Gregory VII, 
Innocent III, the Crusades, the monasteries, the universities, scholasticism, 
and mysticism. 

Dr. David Schaff very soon saw what his father must have seen—that 
the period from 1049 to 1517 could not be satisfactorily treated in one 
volume uniform in size with the others. He accordingly very wisely decided 
to give us Vol. V in two parts. Part I has, we think, been admirably done. 
In binding, paging, paragraphing, and all it looks exactly like the other 
volumes. In style the resemblance is as close as it could possibly have 
been made. In scholarship and conception the evidence of painstaking 
thoroughness is everywhere apparent. The bibliographies are well-nigh 
complete. We shall wait with confident expectation the appearance of 
Part II. When it comes we shall have in completed form the most elaborate 
achievement in general church history that is likely to appear in this country 
for a long time to come. 

J. W. Moncrier 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

14 History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. V, Part I: The 
Middle Ages from Gregory VII, 1049, to Boniface VIII, 1294. By David S. Schaff, 
D.D. New York: Scribners, 1907. xiv+g10 pages. $3.25. 
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THE MODERN PERIOD 


The third volume of the well-known church history by Moeller's treats 
of the Reformation and the Counter Reformation. The high qualities of 
this church history have long been recognized, and they are especially 
conspicuous in this revised edition, into which the editor has brought 
much of the rich harvest gathered in the most recent investigations. Moel- 
ler is often a brilliant discoverer of the inner relations of events. For 
example, he treats the years 1524 and 1525 as a period of definitions and 
separations, in which the Lutherans come to a consciousness of their own 
beliefs, and part company with those who could not agree with them. 
Thus they distinguish themselves first, from the humanists, represented by 
Erasmus; secondly, from fanatics like Carlstadt and Miinzer, and thirdly, 
from the revolutionists of the Peasants’ War. Moeller might have added 
a fourth example in their acceptance of the doctrine of a wedded clergy, 
and their separation from all ascetics, in the marriage of Luther the monk 
and Katharina von Bora, the nun. It is for such brilliant generalizations 
as this that he is especially useful. 

But sometimes he errs in trying to force events into new classifications, 
which they obstinately resist, and which bring darkness, rather than light. 
Nothing is gained, and much is lost, by treating the reformation in German 
Switzerland under Zwingli as a part of the German Reformation, and by 
thus tearing it away from the later Calvinistic reformation in French Switzer- 
land. There is no genetic connection between the Reformation in Germany 
and the reformation in German Switzerland. But there is a distinct genetic 
connection between the reformation in German Switzerland and the refor- 
mation in French Switzerland, and the history is only obscured when we 
overlook this natural relationship. 

Moeller devotes less than a hundred pages to the reformation in coun- 
tries other than Germany, and this part of his work is therefore a mere 
sketch, though in the main well done. He treats more intelligently the 
Counter Reformation, but, as the volume comes down only to 1648, it does 
not trace the movement very far. On the whole, the volume is an admir- 
able guide to a knowledge of the German Reformation, and a fair review 
of the other subjects named. 

Dr. Kalkoff was moved to write his book on Capito in the Service of 


15 Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Von Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. Dritter Band: 
Reformation und Gegenreformation. Bearbeitet von Dr. Gustav Kawerau. Dritte 
iiberarbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. xvi+496 pages- 
M. 11. 
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Albert of Mainz*® by a remark of Briegers that “among the ecclesiastical 
princes of the age of Luther no other occupied a position as influential as 
that of Albert, though it has not yet been ascertained in detail exactly 
what he did and what he left undone, or how he worked in this direction 
or in that.” Although Albert of Mainz occasioned the German reforma- 
tion by his extravagance and his efforts to pay his debts, he remains to 
this day one of the dimmest figures of the period. Kalkoff has contributed 
something, and yet not much, to relieve the twilight. He has succeeded 
better with his portraiture of Capito, the shrewd and learned humanist, 
who swayed the policy of Albert as his ecclesiastical counselor, and kept 
him from taking decisive steps against the reformers during the critical 
years from 1519 to 1523. But the figure of Albert remains almost as indis- 
tinct as before, and still awaits the labors of some biographer who shall 
picture the man, his follies, his vices, his amusements, his squanderings, 
as well as his wavering policy. Capito has always been an indistinct char- 
acter; but henceforth he will stand ont in the history of the German Refor- 
mation as one of its most important promoters. So skilfully has Kalkoff 
used his large collection of sources, hitherto unedited, that Capito may be 
said to have arisen from the grave, and to be a strong and memorable figure, 
and no longer a shadow or a ghost. 

Dr. Kénig publishes a charming lecture concerning the Wandering 
Jew.'7 It falls naturally intotwo parts. In the first he defends the original- 
ity of the conception of the Wandering Jew found in a German book of 1602, 
to which all later references to the character may be traced. In the second 
part he takes the Wandering Jew as a character in literature, and shows 
us how various writers, chiefly German, have dealt with it. He seems 
not to be acquainted with Eugéne Sue’s famous novel. 

Bonnefoy writes to justify the separation of church and state in France,*® 
but not because he is an enemy of the church. On the contrary, he professes 
to be one of its warm friends. He mourns the low state to which religion 
fell under the old arrangement, and hopes for a revival, now that the church 
is set free from an entangling alliance which did her only injury. 

In an addition to the fifth volume of his Latest Church History, a work 

16 W. Capito im Dienste Ersbischof Albrechts von Mainz. Quellen und Forschun- 
gen zu den entscheidenden Jahren der Reformation. Von Dr. Paul Kalkoff. Ber- 
lin: Trowitsch u. Sohn, 1907. 151 pages. 

17 Ahasver, “der ewige Jude,’ nach seiner urspriinglichen Idee und seiner litera- 
rischen Verwertung betrachtet. Von Eduard Kénig. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. 
74 pages. 

18 Les lecons de la défaite; ou la fin d'un catholicisme. Par |’Abbé Jehan de 
Bonnefoy. Paris: Nourry, 1907. 111 pages. Fr. 1.25. 
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which I reviewed in the number of this Journal for last January, Nippold 
records a remarkable controversy in Solingen, which sprang from a series 
of lectures delivered there by Professor Weinel, of Bonn. The lectures 
represented what Weinel considers scientific theology, denied the super- 
natural, the virgin birth, and the bodily resurrection, and sought to establish 
constructively a new conception of Jesus and a new valuation of him in the 
sphere of religion. Replies were made. The newspapers were brought 
into the debate. The excitement on both sides was great. The controversy 
extended far beyond the city and the province. The book?® is important 
as an indication of the bitter feeling which pervades religious circles 
throughout Germany and which threatens the disruption of the established 
Protestant church. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IN GENERAL 


From the American Baptist Publication Society we have a revised edi- 
tion of Professor Vedder’s well-known Short History.2° It is twice the size 
of its predecessor, yet is not too large to be called brief. In preparing it 
the author has gone over the entire ground afresh, has traveled much in 
search of illustrative materials, and has rewritten the whole. The volume 
is distinguished by vigor of thought and expression and by ample knowledge. 
I take exception to but few of Professor Vedder’s judgments, but the follow- 
ing, concerning Robert Hall, is so remarkable that I venture a word of 
dissent: ‘‘To the present generation his sentences seem cumbrous, his style 
is pronounced affected and stilted, his tropes frigid. Indeed, the reader 
of today is at a loss to understand how his sermons could have won such 
encomiums as they received.” If this be so, what about Milton and Burke ? 
They must be worse. But there are many today who read Milton, Burke, 
and Hall with delightful appreciation of the splendor of their imagination 
and the inimitable felicity of their style. And these readers find Hall not 
unworthy to be classed with the two others. 

Professor Swing has given us a readable biography of an able theologian 


19 Der Solinger Kirchenstreit und seine Nachwirkung au} die rheinisch-westjdlische 
Kirche bis zum Fall César. Zugleich eine Erganzung des fiinften Bandes des Hand- — 
buchs der neuesten Kirchengeschichte. Von Friedrich Nippold. Leipzig: Verlag 
von M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 1907. 92 pages. M. 2. 

20 A Short History of the Baptists. New and Illustrated Edition. By Henry 
C. Vedder. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1907. xvi+431 
pages. $1.50. 
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and college president.2* The story has no great literary excellences, but it 
fits the subject, for Fairchild was a plain man, remarkable for rugged strength 
and practical efficiency, rather than for fanciful refinement. Though he 
died only five years ago, he seems the product of another age. He had 
an old-fashioned conscience, and would never travel on Sunday or smoke or 
drink a glass of soda-water. The people about him seem to have possessed 
the same scrupulosity and troubled themselves about ethical questions 
which seem insignificant to us today, as, for example, whether it is wrong 
to attend an exhibition of tableaux prepared by a blameless social circle. 
We think that we are broader than all this. Are we better? Are we 
possessed of greater spiritual power than that which made the career of 
Fairchild a blessing to thousands ? 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Among the numerous publications on the present politico-religious 
embroglio in France we do- not know of a more important one than Paul 
Sabatier’s.2? The author is a religious man after his own fashion. He 
is not a Catholic, neither is he a Protestant. For example, he speaks on 
p. 115 of: “Protestantism for which I have the highest possible respect 
and a little admiration.” Perhaps the same form of words with considerable 
added emphasis on ‘‘admiration’”’ could be used in expressing his attitude 


toward what he conceives to be the true Catholicism. So far as Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism are concerned he is an outsider. Yet he has abundant 
knowledge of this entire controversy, and he very skilfully brings it to 
bear on the question at issue. 

He draws a sharp distinction between Catholicism and Vaticanism 
or Clericalism. With Catholicism he has no quarrel, and if it had remained 
true to itself there would never have been any trouble in France, because 
“‘the great majority of French free thinkers are not, whatever people may 
say, rabid anti-Christians” (p. 125). But Vaticanism with its narrow big- 
otry and selfish aggressiveness has encroached upon the republic until it 
has precipitated the present crisis. The fight is going to be protracted and 
bitter; but in the end Vaticanism will go down and in its place will abide 
the true Catholicism—or neo-Catholicism. The fore-gleams of this he 
sees in “a kind of confidential Journal in which for three years some pupils 
of the grand séminaire had written down their thoughts, their ideals, their 

at James Harris Fairchild; or Sixty-Eight Years with a Christian College. By 
Albert Temple Swing. Chicago: Revell, 1907. 297 pages. $2. 

22 Disestablishment in France. By Paul Sabatier. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Imported by Scribners, 1906. 173 pages. $1.25 net. 
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dreams. Never have I seen anything so touching in some respects, so 
remarkable and so virile in others” (p. 126). New forces are gathering. 
There is a vigorous craving for sincerity, manliness, initiative, effort; an 
instinctive aversion against the physically miraculous, against mechanical 
devotion, rites, and incantations; and at the same time an intense love for 
humanity as it is. Here is the rising of a new clergy, and it is destined to 
prevail. 

France, Sabatier thinks, will never become Protestant. The French 
‘‘look upon Protestantism as a great historical fact, but a fact of the past.” 
France is essentially Catholic. In his closing paragraph he says: ‘The 
Revolution of 1789 was only a preliminary lightning flash, the anticipation 
of a fundamental and organic reformation. Lay France is preparing to 
write the book of which the Declaration of the Rights of Man was but one 
chapter, and in this work lay France will be aided by the éite of the clergy. 
Clericalists may treat these priests as apostates; their cries of hate will 
not even reach the ears of the workers in this great cause. There will 
then be a new Catholicism, in which earnestness, hard work, manliness, 
love, will be the supreme virtues—a Catholicism which resembles the old 
no more than the butterfly resembles the chrysalis, and yet it will be the 
old, and will be able tomorrow to emblazon on the pediments of its temples 
the words of the Galilean: Non veni solvere, sed adimplere—‘I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfil.” 

The value of the book is enhanced by an appendix giving the text of 
the law of December 10, 1905, for the separation of the churches and the 
state, with an English translation. 

Mr. Lea has brought us to the end of the horrible story of the Spanish 
Inquisition. In Vol. III he continues Book VI on “‘Practice—Treating of 
Torture;” and “‘The Trial.” Book VII treats of ‘The Sentence;” “Minor 
Penalties;’ ‘‘Harder Penalties;’ ‘‘The Stake;” ‘The Awto-da-jé.” 
Book VIII is on “Spheres of Action, Including Jews;” “‘Moriscos;” ‘‘Prot- 
estantism;” ‘‘Censorship,” and, continuing into Volume IV, ‘‘ Mysticism;” 
**Solicitation;” “‘Propositions;” ‘Sorcery and the Occult Arts;” ‘‘ Witch- 
craft;” ‘Political Activity;” ‘‘Jansenism;” ‘‘Freemasonry;” ‘‘Phi- 
losophism;” “‘Bigamy;” ‘‘Blasphemy;” “Miscellaneous Business.” It isa 
great relief when we come to Book IX, “Conclusion,” in which we follow 
the irregular but unmistakable progress of decadence and extinction, 
until at last—at last we come to the definite abolition of the Inquisition, 


23 A History of the Inquisition in Spain. Bw Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In 
four volumes. Vols. III and IV. London and New York: Macmillan, 1907. xi+ 
575 and xii+619 pages. $2.50 a volume. 
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July 15, 1834, and the beginning of the gradual development of toleration. 
The work closes with an admirable retrospect. 

The wide, accurate, and profound learning of the author, his grasp and 
co-ordination of the material, his manifest disposition to be unbiased, and 
his balanced judgment lead us to believe that for years to come this will be 
the standard history of the Spanish Inquisition. 

It rarely occurs in history that we find an institution lasting so long and 
extending so widely for which it is so difficult to speak a single good word. 
For, says Mr. Lea, in the full light of all the facts and influences: 


The conclusion can scarce be avoided that its work was almost wholly evil 
and that through its refiex action the persecutors suffered along with the persecuted. 


Contrasted with the Reformation, he says: 


However deplorable were the hatred and strife developed by the rivalry which 
followed the Reformation, it was yet of inestimable benefit in raising the moral 
standards of both sides, in breaking down the stubbornness of conservatism and 
in rendering development possible. Terrible as were the wars of religion that 
followed the Lutheran revolt, yet they were better than the stagnation preserved 
in Spain through the efforts of the Inquisition. 

The closing sentence of this monumental work is well worth our thought- 
ful consideration. 


So long as human nature remains what it is, so long as the average man 
requires stimulation from without as well as from within, so long as progress is 
the reward only of earnest endeavor, we must recognize that rivalry is the condi- 
tion precedent of advancement, and that competition in good works is the most 
beneficent sphere of human activity. 


J. W. Moncrier 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


With a supplementary volume*‘ the author completes his great history 
of the Inquisition. He does not take up the career of the unholy office in 
the Netherlands, because the documentary sources for that work are not 
yet accessible. But he treats of Sicily, Naples, Sardinia, Milan, the 
Canaries, Mexico, Peru, and New Granada, The volume is marked by 
the characteristic excellences of its predecessors: a style which is useful, 
without possessing much literary charm, .an inexhaustible knowledge of 
his subject, and an organization of his materials so exact and so natural that 
the reader easily follows the narrative. 


24 The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies. By Charles Henry Lea, LL.D., 
S.T.D. New York: Macmillan, 1908.3 xvi+564"pages. 8vo. $2.50. 
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The German Church Year-Book for 1907 has just made its appearance.?5 
Thirty-three annual editions have preceded this one. The Year-Book is 
indispensable for all who wish to understand the Protestantism of Germany 
asitistoday. It purposes to present the entire organization and work of the 
evangelical church in the form of official lists and statistical tables. The 
lists and tables are always accompanied by comments pointing out their 
chief instructive features, thus saving the reader much time and trouble. 
Yet, admirable as the Year-Book is, it might be improved. Why is the 
German Baptist Foreign Mission Society included in the list of twenty-five 
“German Evangelical Missionary Societies”? Or, if the Baptists are 
properly placed in this list, why are the Methodists excluded from it? If 
the gifts of the Baptists to missions are to be reported, why are not their 
numbers given, so that the reader may judge intelligently of their sacrifices ? 
Why are the Baptists mentioned nowhere except in this one list? In the 
statistical tables in general, why are the reports of the smaller, but growing 
and aggressive denominations, all thrown together under the heading of 
“‘sects” ? Why are they not distinguished from one another? Thirty 
pages are devoted to the German church in foreign lands; but no mention 
is made of its condition in the United States, where it is far stronger than in 
any other foreign land. The Lutheran and Reformed statistics are uni- 
formly lumped together, even where they refer to states in which the two 
confessions are wide apart. A still more serious omission is that of the 
exact numerical relation to each other of the two great confessional armies, 
the Catholic and the Protestant. It is admitted, however, that the Catho- 
lics are increasing more rapidly than the Protestants throughout the entire 
country, with the sole exceptions of Bavaria, Baden, and Alsace-Loraine; 
and that since 1890 the Catholic gains have been made at a constantly 
accelerated rate. The change is attributed chiefly to two causes: first, 
immigration; and secondly, “the greater natural increase of the Catholic 
population.” A very full and careful statement is made concerning the 
new evangelistic movement in the German church, for which no definite 
name has yet been found, which is declared to be advancing “‘by strides,” 
which has given rise to a number of training-schools for the preparation of 
leaders, and which has led to the publication of several statements of their 
belief on the part of those prominently identified with the work. It is 
significant that in all these statements the critical view of the Scriptures is 
repudiated and the entire Bible accepted as inerrant, as also that the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration in infancy is declared to constitute a 


28 Kirchliches Jahrbuch. Auf das Jahr 1907. Von J.Schneider. 34. Jahrgang. 
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serious intellectual difficulty, since those engaged in the work everywhere 
proclaim that conversion is necessary to salvation. The movement embodies 
itself in definite organizations within the local churches, with assemblies 
much like our prayer-meetings. 

The opinion is generally accepted, that the effort of Bismarck to limit 
the power of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Germany failed rather 
ignominiously and did only injury to both state and church. Graue*® com- 
bats this view, and maintains two propositions: first, that the evils which 
the battle produced are only such as must have proceeded from any thor- 
oughgoing movement against the papacy; and secondly, that the battle 
resulted in a substantial victory for Protestantism, and produced lasting 
benefits for the nation and the world. 

The story of the greatest of the German hymn-writers is always fasci- 
nating, though it has been told so often. Burdach?’ repeats it in a very 
attractive manner. He has made some discoveries of minor details, which 
give an added value to his little book. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Russia affords. a striking illustration of the futility of a resort to force 
to secure uniformity in the political or religious life of a nation. Under the 
most autocratic and remorseless government in Europe she has developed 
almost every possible variety of political and social revolt. And beside her 
state church, armed with knout and sword and frowning upon dissent from 
her monastery-prisons, there have grown up innumerable religious sects. 
Not only are these dissenters numerically important, constituting as has 
been estimated one-eighth of the entire population, but they manifest well- 
nigh every conceivable variation from the doctrines and usages of the 
established church. 

Some of them in their strange superstitions and cruelly ascetic or licen- 
tious rites reveal chiefly the backward, mediaeval state of Russian civiliza- 
tion. The Stundists, who are distinctly Protestant, are the only ones to 
show clearly the influence of western thought, while the Raskolniki, the 
largest sect, numbering over ten million, illustrate the earlier fanatical 


26 Nachwirkungen des Kulturkampjes. Zur tatsachlichen Berichtigung der 
weitverbreiteten abfalligen Urteile tiber O. v. Bismarcks Vorgehen gegen Rom. Von 
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conservatism of the Russians as to the minutiae of rites and customs and 
their dogged resistance to the ecclesiastical reforms of Peter the Great. 

An interesting parallel has been drawn between those Russian sects 
that find authority for their tenets and customs in independent study of the 
New Testament and the Protestant bodies of western Europe. The Roman 
type of Christianity was imposed upon the Germanic peoples while they 
were still in their racial youth. When they came to maturity, they cast it 
off and developed Protestantism, which may be. regarded as the native 
form of Teutonic Christianity. The Greek form of Christianity was like- 
wise adopted by the Russian rulers when their people were too barbarous 
to comprehend its deeper and more subtle characteristics. The Russian 
sects which have arisen in recent times from a fresh and independent study 
of the New Testament are conceived of as the pioneers of a great religious 
movement in which will appear the native and mature type of Slavic Chris- 
tianity. It must be admitted that the first-fruits of this undertaking are 
not encouraging. They illustrate impressively the misunderstandings to 
which the Bible is subject in the hands of the ignorant. 

There are many considerations which give interest to a fresh study of 
the Russian sects, such as that undertaken by Karl Konrad Grass of the 
University of Dorpat, whose first volume in four sections has been issued 
recently in Leipzig.*® The author evidently has in prospect two other 
volumes. In this volume he confines his attention mainly to one of the 
mystic sects, the Chliisten, or People of God. It is a strange world into 
which he introduces us, an under-world of incredible superstitions, secret 
meetings and rites, religious dances, flagellations, and other physical means 
to produce that state of ecstasy in which it is believed that mystical union 
with God is obtained. 

The better to secure their secrecy and protect themselves from the sus- 
picion of the church or the government, the members of the sect ordinarily 
conform to the requirements of the church and appear as its exemplary 
members. No doubt one of the strong attractions of the sect is the fascina- 
tion which secrecy has to a certain type of mind—its esoteric teachings, its 
disciplina arcani. But deeper than that, and explaining all the mystical 
sects in Russia and elsewhere, is the conviction that through their society 
and its doctrines and rites they are brought into immediate union with God 
and so receive divine illumination and the gift of prophecy. 

This explains their belief in frequent incarnations of Christ and the 
Virgin. God’s miraculous intercourse with men is regarded not as some- 
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thing historical but as something occurring constantly. Daniel Philip- 
povitch is represented in the legend of the Chliisten as saying: “‘I am the 
God announced by the prophets, come a second time to earth to save the 
souls of men. There is no other God beside me.” His ‘Twelve Com- 
mandments,” of which the above is the first, contain prohibitions of strong 
drink, marriage, evil-speaking, and theft, and conclude with the significant 
injunction: ‘Believe in the Holy Ghost”—which means that states of 
religious ecstasy, prophetism, and similar experiences are confidently to be 
expected by the believer. 

The traditions of the Chliisten trace their origin back to the fourteenth 
century. Of these traditions the author gives specimen passages in metrical 
translation. They show the influence of the Bible stories, reveal a certain 
childish naiveté, and make but small claim upon one’s acceptance as 
trustworthy. 

In his treatment of their doctrines the author gives especial attention to 
their christology, which involves the idea of frequent if not constant incarna- 
tions of the Christ; to their views regarding the ecstatic trance as a means 
of grace; to their rigid ascetic code and ways of evading its requirements; 
and to their secret discipline. 

It is in the social worship of these people that there appear those strange 
rites which have made them abhorrent to the church and have caused their 
frequent prosecution by the government. It is difficult to believe that the 
Chliisten have not been maligned. On the other hand, their oaths of 
strictest secrecy as to what occurs in their meetings, their religious dances, 
whose purpose is to bring on a state of frenzy, their erotic songs, and their 
grotesque perversions of the Christian sacraments, are such as to court 
sexual excesses at their meetings. That these meetings frequently end in 
promiscuous intercourse between the “brothers” and “‘sisters,” that they 
celebrate the Communion in the body and blood of a child murdered for 
the purpose, or in the flesh of the breast of one of their “‘ Mothers of God” — 
these must be regarded as exceptional abuses of their rites by some of their 
most fanatical branches. 

The extreme secrecy of the Chliisten makes an estimate of their numbers 
very difficult. They are divided into many branches, large and small, 
whose customs differ somewhat, determined largely by the teaching or 
example of their local “‘Christ.” It would seem that the number in all 
the divisions of the Chliisten would not exceed 150,000. 

The author concludes with an extended discussion of the various 
theories as to the origin of the sect, and appends a surprisingly long list of 
works in Russian and German bearing upon the general subject. Pro- 
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fessor Grass was led into this investigation by studies made in preparation 
for an earlier work (1902) on the history of dogma in the Russian church. 
His work derives value not only from the wide and independent research 
which it reveals, but from its comments upon the work of other writers on 
this difficult subject. 

The strange beliefs and customs of these Chliisten—only one of many 
sects—cast an interesting side-light upon the Russian character, and indi- 
cate the complexity of the social and political problems which confront the 
Russian reformer. , 


EDWARD WAITE MILLER 
AUBURN ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Auburn, N. Y. 


The publication of the present volume? completes a four-volume manual 
of church history of which the first is by the present author and the second 
and third (Middle Age and Reformation) were written many years ago by 
Archdeacon Hardwick and were edited several years ago by Bishop Stubbs. 
The volume before us is in many ways disappointing, In no part of it is 
there evidence of research or even of an effort to know all that can be learned 
from the best secondary authorities; nowhere is there evidence of agonizing 
over difficult problems; nowhere does the narrative rise above the common- 
place. Only a very few of his references are to books more recent than 1890, 
and many even of the best older works appear to have been neglected. 
There is no indication that the author has made any use of the third edition 
of the Hauck-Herzog Encyclopaedia and only a few references are made 
to the second edition. He seems to have no knowledge of the American 
“Church History Series,” and his information about American denomi- 
nations seems to be of the slightest. He seems to be a stranger to Baird’s 
books on the Huguenots. No logical arrangement of the materials is mani- 
fest. The apportionment of space seems to sustain no relation to the 
importance of the topics discussed. The first chapter (52 pages) entitled, 
“Last Struggles of the Reformation,” gives an account of Protestant effort 
in France, Switzerland, Piedmont, Hungary, Transylvania, Poland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the Thirty Years’ War and the Peace of 
Westphalia, covering in general the seventeenth century. Why the end of 
the seventeenth century should be supposed to mark the end of the struggles 
does not clearly appear, unless the destruction of the Huguenots at about 
that time suggested the terminus. Four pages are all he can spare for 
French Protestantism in this momentous period, during which great insti- 
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tutions of learning were built up, wars were waged with the government, 
theological literature was enriched, new types of doctrine were wrought out 
and propagated, persecutions suffered, the Edict of Nantes revoked, and 
more than a million staunch Protestants were destroyed, banished, or forcibly 
converted. Considerably more space is devoted to the English struggle 
from the beginning of the reign of James I to the Revolution and beyond. 
One hopes, as his reading progresses, that as a Low Churchman the author 
will wax indignant at the atrocities of Laud or else as a High Churchman 
he will glorify Charles I and denounce the regicides. But throughout all 
these stirring scenes he pursues the even tenor of his way, tamely narrating 
the main facts with hardly a suggestion of praise or blame. He expresses 
no sympathy either with the ejected Nonconformists of 1662 or the Non- 
jurors of 1689. The author devotes considerably more than a fourth of his 
space to England and he is of course on firmer ground at home than abroad. 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans receive a much larger share of atten- 
tion than evangelical dissenters at home or non-Anglican denominations in 
America. Under “English Sects” (a section two and a half pages long) 
Baptists get less than eight lines, while Quakers disport themselves in a 
page and two-thirds. In a later chapter, under “‘Non-Anglican Religious 
Bodies,” Baptists are treated more liberally and nearly a page is devoted to 
a characterization of the denomination. The writer has evidently not 
‘heard of the union of the “‘General” and “‘ Particular” Baptists in England 
and the disuse of these epithets. North America is treated in a very step- 
motherly way. Only about twenty-five pages are given to the religious 
history of this not unimportant part of the world from the beginning of 
English colonization to the present. He admits, however, that ‘There is 
probably no country on which the religion of Christ has a stronger hold 
than the United States of America.” The nearly six millions of American 
Baptists have to put up with five lines which tell that they are numerous, 
that they are active in home and foreign mission work, and that they are 
divided into many sects. The Methodists get nearly a page, the Unitarians, 
the Quakers, and the Christian Scientists over a page each, the Mormons 
nearly six pages, and the Roman Catholics two. The “Disciples” are not 
even mentioned. Canada with its rich denominational life is passed over 
entirely except that some mention is made of early Jesuit missions there. 
Germany and France receive more adequate attention, and the Eastern 
Church is treated as fully as could be expected in a work of this 
kind. 

It was a happy thought of the family and colleagues of the late lamented 
Dean Hulbert to commemorate his singularly active and useful life by the 
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publication in a handsome volume,3° with an excellent portrait, a brief sketch 
of his career, memorial addresses, and letters of condolence, of the series 
of lectures which he had wrought out most fully and a few other articles that 
were thought worthy of permanent preservation. The reading of this vol- 
ume will no doubt lead many of the author’s friends and many who now for 
the first time become acquainted with his personality and gifts to wish that 
he might have been permitted to elaborate in the same way other courses 
of lectures that he delivered to his students from year to year. 

These lectures bear witness to an adequate acquaintance with the litera- 
ture, though no references are given except when quotations are made in the 
text. The author has shown good judgment in his selection of phases of 
the movements treated for special emphasis. His style is vigorous, pungent, 
and many passages when delivered must have been truly eloquent. The 
first chapter, on ‘‘Some Preparations for the English Reformation,” treats 
chiefly of the surviving influence of Wiclif and the Lollards and of the 
Revival of Learning. He pays a very high tribute to Wiclif, placing him 
as a reformer above all Englishmen and above Luther. It may be that he 
overestimates the evangelical quality of Wiclif’s theology. He seems to 
take no account of his rigorous predestinarianism, which made God the 
absolute author of every human act and gave no place to human responsi- 
bility. But his evangelical zeal and his knowledge of and reverence for the 
Scriptures largely neutralized the effect of his fatalistic philosophy and 
fairly entitles him to the designation ‘‘evangelical doctor.” His doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper implies the real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ, though transubstantiation is expressly rejected and the manner of 
the presence is not clearly defined. His doctrine of the negativity of evil 
is a natural outgrowth of his ascription to God of every act of every creature. 
Savonarola does not seem to the reviewer to have been quite so evangelical 
as Dr. Hulbert represents him. He was an ascetical enthusiast and a moral 
reformer; but he could never have led in an evangelical reformation. 

The second chapter on this subject deals with the influence of Erasmus 
and that of Luther. Little fault can be found with the representation of 
the character and work of Erasmus in the text; but in a footnote (pp. 76, 
77) an extract from a book review published by Dr. Hulbert in this Journal 
is reproduced which applies epithets to the great apostle of the new learning 
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that the reviewer considers unjustifiable, such as “‘arrant poltroon,” “‘con- 
ceited, grumbling, cowardly, unlovable man,” “bundle of contradictions, 
inconsistencies, pettinesses, trivialities, sinuosities,” “‘singular compound of 
wisdom and deceit,” “‘craven, evasive, character . . . . incapable of telling 
the truth.” Such an estimate fails to take account of Erasmus’ funda- 
mental aim and purpose, of the spirit of his age, and of the difficulties and the 
perplexities of the situation in which he found himself. With his convictions 
it would have been utterly impossible for him to cast in his lot with the 
Protestant revolution led by Luther. Moreover he did not claim to be a 
religious reformer. The promotion of the new learning was in his opinion 
the way to bring about a gradual and peaceable reformation, and he was 
exceedingly jealous of any movement that threatened to impede its progress 
or destroy it. 

The chapters that follow treat of the religious movements in England 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, 
Cromwell, Charles II. The rise and growth of Puritanism, Brownism, 
and Congregationalism receive special attention and are ably and sympa- 
thetically handled. It seems a pity that the author did not include in his 
scheme a chapter on the rise and early history of the English Baptists. 
This he probably reserved for a special course of lectures. Several detached 
essays conclude the volume: ‘‘ The Education Act of 1902,” “‘The Baptists 
of Today in Great Britain and Ireland,” ‘‘The Influence of Christianity 


upon Education,” ‘‘The Place of the Home Mission Society in the Evangeli- 
zation of American Cities,” ‘‘The Baptist Outlook,” “The Man and the 
Message for the Twentieth Century,” and ‘‘‘ Lest We Forget’—President 
William R. Harper.” These essays, as well as the course of lectures that 
forms the body of the volume, all make very interesting and instructive 
reading and the book should find many readers among intelligent laymen 
as well as among students and ministers. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Waco, Texas 


A NOTEWORTHY SCIENTIFIC EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 

We are tired of merely aggregating material, say the Germans. We 

wish to become spiritually master of the material, to penetrate through par- 

ticulars to that which is the end of science: a great universal world-view. 

It is becoming generally recognized that the labor of the modern spirit, in 

its ever-increasing specialization and complexity, can mature really useful 
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fruits only in case it can win the power of connecting and co-ordinating what 
has been achieved in the separate fields of Kultur. This integration of one’s 
own work with all that the human spirit has effectuated in the past and in 
the present, this demand for depth and unity of operation, is a requirement 
once again not merely of science, but of all regions of practical activity. 
But theoretically and practically pressing as this need is felt to be, the 
Germans have lacked a work that could satisfactorily meet it. They have 
their encyclopaedia’s and dictionaries, of course. But these are, in the 
nature of the case, atomistic, and cannot satisfy the deep desire of the 
human spirit for a knowledge of those last fine connecting threads which 
bind together into the unity of modern Kultur the creations and conclusions 
in the manifold regions of human thought and achievement, in religion and 
science, in art and technique, in state and society, in law and economics. 
A work which shall meet this need adequately must compass three equally 
difficult tasks. The articulation of material must proceed in constant 
co-operation of the editor with the leading minds in the various regions of 
Kultur—this to insure the harmony of system amid the multitude of single 
expositions. The tasks must be distributed as fully as possible among the 
recognized outstanding representatives of each Fach—this to guarantee a 
collective result which the times could not surpass. The treatment of the 
subject-matter must combine scientific content with popular and artistic 
form. 

Die Kultur der Gegenwart' claims to be the first German attempt to 
fulfil these three conditions. It is a noble ideal nobly approximated. 
Representing all parties, it is non-partisan. We are concerned more partic- 
ularly with that generous section of the whole work which is devoted to an 
encyclopedic exposition, historical and systematic, of the Christian religion. 
Wellhausen begins with the Israelitish-Jewish religion. After a brief dis- 
cussion and evaluation of the sources in conformity to his well-known 
critical hypothesis, he traces the history of the people and their religion from 
the initial stages down through kings and judges and prophets, through exiles 
and restorations, to the final conflict of Judaism with Hellenism. It is a 
brilliant and illuminating exposition in so brief a compass. To Jiilicher’s 
safe hands is assigned the task of setting forth the religion of Jesus and the 
beginnings of Christendom down to Nicaea (p. 325). After brief discussion 
of sources, which does not deviate essentially from that of Wernle and Bousset, 


1 Die Kultur der Gegenwart: Ihre Entwicklung und thre Ziele. Herausgegeben 
von Paul Hinneberg. [‘Die Christliche Religion,” I. Halfte: Geschichte der Christ- 
lichen Religionen; II. Hilfte: Systematische Theologie. Berlin und Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1906. 752 pages. M. 17. 
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he seeks to reconstruct tentatively the outer course of the life of Jesus and the 
religion of Jesus. He gives a reasonable account of the rise of faith in the 
resurrection of Jesus, even if historical criticism cannot affirm the objective 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus. To the Jerusalem Urgemeinde and to Paul 
he gives a masterly treatment. The Christianity of the Epigone, the con- 
flict with Gnosticism, and the ecclesiasticizing of the new religion, are com- 
prehensively but suggestively expounded. Then comes the section on church 
and state down to state church, by Harnack, wherein he epitomizes his monu- 
mental Dogmengeschichte. Greek orthodoxy is presented by Bonnwetsch; 
Latin orthodoxy by Karl Miiller, modern Catholicism and its church by Franz 
Xavier Funk; Protestant Christianity and modern churches by Troeltsch. 
Significant as all of these interpretations are, that by Troeltsch is somewhat 
novel. The Reformation did not amount to the historic and psychological 
breach in the religious life, with which the traditional histories of church 
and dogma have made us so familiar; but, instead of this, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were religiously and even ecclesiastically quite 
continuous with scholastic categories and norms. I, too, am of the opinion 
that it was not Luther, but Kant, who put an end to the Middle Ages. 
Troeltsch’s appreciation of the service to the spirituality and autonomy 
of religion rendered by the Anabaptists and other independents—coming 
as it does from a member of the German state church—is as generous 
as it is just, and a good omen for the future. The whole discussion of 
Protestantism is one of remarkable power and insight. 

The second part of the great work—pp. 461-752—is given up to sys- 
tematic Christian theology. Detailed statement and criticism are pro- 
hibited by the nature of the treatment. Troeltsch, again, discusses the 
essence of religion and the science of religion. Pohle summarizes the 
Catholic dogmatic; Mausbach, the Catholic ethics; Krieg, the Catholic 
practical theology. Hermann in his characteristic way gives a splendid 
account of the history of theology in Protestantism, and of the present task 
of Protestant theology. 

This is followed by Seeberg upon Christian ethics, setting forth in a 
stimulating way the content, sanction, and practicability of the Christian 
morality. Practical theology is treated by Faber, under the captions 
of “homiletic,” ‘‘cateclectic,” and ‘“poimenic.” Last, but truly not 
least, we have H. J. Holzmann’s prophetic section upon the religion 
of the future. As against Buddhistic pessimism, Christian optimism 
lives on faith in the possibility of a progressive social salvation of 
humanity. 

All in all, Die Kultur der Gegenwart, in the section devoted to religion 
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and theology, is among the best contributions which the German praecep- 
tores have made to the world. 


GEorGE B. FosTER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE HISTORY AND SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION 

Two volumes before us are signs of the times. They show that com- 
parative religion as a branch of knowledge has passed the probationary 
stage, since both are attempts to “popularize,” i. e., to present in untech- 
nical language, the results of the insight into the religious life of the world, 
past and present, gained by fifty years of close study. Bousset’s work in 
eight chapters deals, after the introduction, with the religion of savages, 
with national, prophetic, legal, and redemptive religions, and with the 
nature and future of Christianity. It is an ambitious attempt, therefore, 
to review popularly all of religion as at present understood, to show its 
origins and development, its varieties, its present status and future pros- 
pects. It reaches the conclusion that Christianity is the acme of develop- 
ment in its union of the elements of morality, redemption, and assurance 
of the future life. But, Professor Bousset concludes, certain phases of 
Christian doctrine—expiatory sacrifice in the atonement, sacramentalism 
in church offices, deification of Christ, and belief in miracles—are no longer 
tenable as integral factors of the religion as realized in modern thought. 
The Christianity of the future will eliminate these, just as it has sloughed off 
asceticism as a practice which, so to speak, compels God to concede merit 
to the ascetic. Some infelicities are due to the author, some to the trans- 
lator. Of the latter sort is the Germanic form ‘“ Kopernican;” of the 
former, the use of ‘‘Trinity” for “‘triad’”’ (pp. 72, 91); the statement that 
Amos was “sent into exile” by the high-priest (p. 115; cf. the correct 
statement, p. 130); and the affirmation that Islam is ‘‘a religion . . . . of 
retrogression”’ (p. 138). 

Professor Bros’s work is less ambitious, is one of a series of volumes 
(‘‘Bibliothéque d’histoire des religions”), and has for its province primitive 
religion only. In ten chapters the author expounds the method of study 
(psychological), discusses animism, magic, gods, the cult, taboo, totemism, 
mythology, the ensemble of primitive religion, and the abiding character and 

t What Is Religion? By Wilhelm Bousset, professor in the University of Gét- 
tingen, author of Life of Jesus. Translated by F. B. Low. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. xvi+304 pages. $1.50. 

La religion des peuples non civilisés. Par A. Bros, professeur au Grand Sémi- 
naire de Meaux. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1907. 351 pages. Fr. 4. 
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value of the religious sentiment. The author claims no originality, but 
states that he is presenting the results of the researches of such masters as 
Max Miiller, Ganneau, Lang, Frazer, Huet, Spencer, W. Robertson Smith, 
and Tylor. He sometimes falls into grave error, as when he follows Fraser 
in asserting the existence of three kinds of totems (cf. the article “‘Compara- 
tive Religion,” in Vol. III of the New Schaff-Herzog, where the error is 
corrected). But for the student to whom the subject is new, or to the teacher 
seeking suggestions for the handling of these topics before a class, the book 
has value. It is lucid, and the reader may always recognize his landmarks. 
In this respect it is in contrast with Bousset’s work, in reading which it is 
necessary to keep pencil in hand and, so to speak, chart one’s way as he 
reads, or else rise from the book with mind befogged by detail and dis- 
cursiveness. The French work has a good table of contents and a service- 
able index; Bousset’s has a perfunctory index, and the table of contents 
gives simply the titles of the chapters. 


Gero. W. GILMORE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


We have here an authorized and beautiful translation of Pfleiderer’s 
lectures entitled Religion und die Religionen, \ectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin during the last winter semester (1905) before an audience 
composed of students of all the faculties and older non-collegiates.2 The 
spirit of the spoken word is manifest in the lectures, since they were pre- 
pared for the press on the basis of stenographic reports. With Pfleiderer’s 
skill in hitting the nail on the head, he has emphasized in the narrow limits 
of a few lectures the essentials of the wealth of material afforded by the 
history of religion. 

Points of difference and of contact between the various religions are 
clearly pictured. As is the case with all of Pfleiderer’s historical work, his 
conclusions are powerfully conditioned by his philosophic view-points, of 
which he has given abundant exposition in former treatises. Nevertheless, 
in discussing Christianity, he writes—and justly—of other historians as 
follows: 


We will guard carefully against committing the error so widespread today of 
reading into the biblical documents something they do not contain and of putting 
aside everything which they do contain that is not entirely agreeable to our modern 
manner of thinking. It is in such fashion that the well-known Jesus romances 
originate, shooting up like mushrooms from the ground; we may well grant 
those poets the privilege of doing such work, but they ought not to lay claim to 

2 Religion and Historic Faiths. By Otto Pfleiderer. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D. New York: Huebsch, 1907. 291 pages. $1.50. 
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the credit of telling actual history. Just that which to the modern consciousness 
is odd, which in fact seems to offend it, just that usually reveals that which is 
historically most characteristic—the thing upon which the thoroughgoing success 
of the Christian faith at its time rested (pp. 252, 311). 


The book may be strongly recommended as a fine résumé of Pfleiderer’s 
investigations and reflections upon the most important things of life. And 
if our answers to questions and solutions of problems deviate at times from 
his, still we live, not by answers and solutions, but by questions and problems. 

Dr. Farnell’s three Hibbert lectures deal with the following subjects: 
“The Comparative Study of Religions: Its Method and Problems;” 
“The Ritual of Purification and the Conception of Purity: Their Influence 
on Religion, Morality, and Social Custom;” “The Evolution of Prayer 
from Lower to Higher Forms.” If disproportionate space (88 pages) be 
given to the subject of the first lecture, in a work of so small a compass, the 
urgency of the questions there discussed may well serve as an apology. The 
quite thorough discussion of the other two subjects is timely, since they do 
not yet appear to be exhaustively treated by comparative theology. 

They are fascinating subjects of study scientifically, and very important 
practically, especially for the work of missionaries, and for tempering the 
heated atmosphere of dogmatic controversy. ‘The author’s aim is to present 
certain religious facts in their true proportion and proper setting. 

The lecture on the ritual of purification traces the evolution of the 
practice from the stage where certain bodily acts and states and certain 
material substances are regarded as unclean and impure, and thus likely to 
imprint a stain upon the person, on to those examples of practices in the 
advanced religions aiming at the purging of internal and spiritual sin. He 
also points out that the older and more materialistic view of impurity as a 
physical taint or as the miasma of an evil spirit, has not wholly faded, even 
from historic Christianity. 

This is one of the most important subjects in the history of the life of the 
human spirit, and the author has made a path-breaking contribution to its 
better understanding. 

The same remark may be made of his investigation of the phenomena 
of prayer. There is no part of the religious service of mankind that so 
clearly reveals the various views of the divine nature held by the different 
races at the different stages of their development as the formulae of prayer, 
or that reflects so vividly the material and psychologic history of man. The 

3 The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological Study. By L. R. Farnell, 
M.A., D.Litt. New York: Putnam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1905. x+234 
pages. 
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author outlines the history of progress from primitive magic and the magic 
spell to a spiritual worship more and more purified from the associations 
of the spell, recognizing however that lower and higher elements are able to 
coexist. 

It is such studies as these which call forth the gratitude of all who are 
interested in the great problems of the origin and validity of our own religion. 


GEorGE B. Foster 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOFFDING’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 

Years ago in his Kierkegaard als Philosoph, and recently again in his 
article “‘Autobiographische u. Antikritische Bemerkungen iiber meine 
Religion und Philosophie,” published in Religion und Geistes Kultur, 
Hoffding describes his personal development in a way that helps us to a 
fuller appreciation of the book before us. For, as he says, an investigation 
of the religious problem, not only in its relation to science, but also in its 
relation to personal life, must of necessity be colored by the personality of 
the investigator. Always the personal element may be both help and 
hindrance to the clearness and thoroughness with which the problem should 
be treated. Which it has been in the case of Héffding he of course is not in 
a position to decide, but he may help a little to a decision on the part of 
others by an autobiographic account of his personal and scientific develop- 
ment. 

We learn then, that in his early years he was a student of theology, like 
Hegel, with a view to the Christian ministry. He admits that some of his 
critics are right in finding in this circumstance some explanation of his pres- 
ent attitude toward religious questions. While he is a free thinker, his 
free thinking is what it is partly because the effects of those early theological 
studies are still in his blood. Sharp as is the opposition between his present 
views and those in which his youth found nourishment, he yet thinks—and 
this is a conviction which points to the main characteristic of his entire 
philosophy and leads me to doubt Professor James’s right to classify him as 
a pragmatist—that continuity in his development preponderates by far. 
Still, he thinks that he has found in another direction that inner satisfaction 
of his needs which impelled him to theology in the days of his youth. Never- 
theless it is precisely from those days that he has preserved his sense of the 
importance of the inner life, and his feeling of the need of that life to find 

1 The Philosophy of Religion. By Harold Héffding, Professor in the University 


of Copenhagen. Translated from the German edition by B. E. Meyer. London: 
Macmillan, 1906. 410 pages. 
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expression for the strivings and sentiments of the heart in the struggle of 
existence—the need, that is, to see the worth and the fate of life expressed 
in great and impressive pictures and thoughts. As we read this book we 
see that it is just this symbolic expression of our human religiousness to 
which he has devoted such masterly descriptive and critical psychological 
examination. And it was this need, moreover, which gave to positive 
religion its power over him for so long and accounts for his reluctant and 
gradual surrender of that religion. The most painful experience of his 
inner life—as indeed it is of every such man—came when he saw that 
ecclesiastical Christianity could no longer satisfy that need, in consistency 
with the scientific and moral development of his maturer years. 

It was Séren Kierkegaard who led him to doubt the validity of ecclesi- 
astical Christianity. The first great change in the life of Héffding came 
when he discovered the self-deception of those who effected harmonization 
between the church and ‘“‘modern Christianity,” on the one hand, and the 
“‘Christianity of the New Testament,” on the other—that is, between the 
life of the spirit according to the requirements of original Christianity and 
modern life in the family, in the state, in art, and in science. The effort of 
theology to bridge this gulf rests on a great misunderstanding. Of course, 
years of doubt and sorrow ensued—aggravated by anxiety with reference 
to a vocation which should possess essential significance for his personality. 
At length he broke with theology. Life itself led him forth from a dualism 
of the inner and outer life, by teaching him, through his own experience, the 
worth of purely human relationships. As Kierkegaard taught him to cast 
aside his theological books on account of their specious and artificial amal- 
gamations of things incommensurable, so now he had to cast aside the books 
of Kierkegaard because their content was found to be incompatible with 
the realities which life itself had taught him. At the same time science 
became a reality to him as never before, and had to be accorded a place of its 
own in any serious calculation. From Greek thought, also, he learned 
the possibility and the worth of free human relationships and conduct. It 
was in life and in actual experience that he must find that satisfaction whose 
search has impelled him, first, to theology, then to the Kierkegaardian 
dualism. But the way was long, and Héffding does not seem to have had 
great faith that he could make much headway therein, for he soon encoun- 
tered problems from which he has not even yet conquered release. 

Doubting the ability of theology to satisfy either his religious or his 
scientific interest, under the influence of the philosophic criticism of the- 
ology by Kierkegaard, he gave himself to the study of the history, poetry, 
and philosophy of the Greeks, acquiring thus a conviction of the independ- 
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ent importance of science and of human life. Still hoping to maintain that 
he could find a true expression of the religious life in ecclesiastical dogma, 
he came to view religion and science as two thoroughly separate regions 
that could on that account co-exist. This was Kierkegaard’s standpoint. 
It was partly the drastic criticism of this position by Professor Hans Brick- 
ner, partly the more dogmatic stamp which Kierkegaard gradually gave to 
his own doctrine, which influenced Héffding to turn away from his past, to 
take up independent philosophic reflection, in search of unity and harmony 
of world-view, confident in the ability of the human spirit to attain there- 
unto. 

It turns out that the poles between which Héffding’s personal develop- 
ment moved were Kierkegaard’s doctrine of personality (which is Kantian- 
Ritschlian) and the French-English positivism. To this must be added 
the influence of Spinoza who, after all, gave Héffding his central point of 
view, by virtue of which he must be classed as a (critical) monist, and not 
as a pragmatic pluralist. Personality, positivism, Spinozism—these are 
the constituents of that view of the world and of life in which Héffding 
has found such satisfaction for his own spirit, and of which he is such an 
eloquent apostle to others. 

I have gained the conviction [he writes] that the highest and the noblest reality 
in the world of the spirit [personality] is subject to the laws of a great natural 
order, laws which it is the task of science to find [positivism], and that it is not limi- 
tation but gain for that which is most worthful to have its roots firmly in the 
great connection and system of things [Spinozism]. 

By brackets I have indicated the ingredients in this comprehensive 
statement of his philosophy. But the freedom and self-dependence of the 
individual without which there is no personality, conjoined with the deter- 
ministic phenomenalism to which all science strives to reduce all reality, 
and with the locked system of Spinoza—there is a problem in harmonistics 
before which that of primitive and modern Christianity which so agitated 
Héffding’s youth pales into insignificance, and which the Kantian discrimi- 
nation between ‘“‘valuation” and “explanation,” and the pragmatistic 
segregated absolutes of one’s private creation to serve as tools in the work- 
shop of one’s own life, are solutions which but lend countenance to Héff- 
ding’s contention that the problem is insoluble to thought. One must also 
sympathize with Héffding in the conviction that the farther one wanders 
in the world of thought, the greater and sharper the problems become. 

Héffding’s effort to write psychology and ethics on the basis of experi- 
ence and in disregard of speculative and religious presuppositions pro- 
foundly affected his apprehension of the religious problem. 
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In this way I recognized more keenly the necessity of psychic equivalents, 
that is, the necessity of new forms of the spiritual life which would be substitutes 
for those that were disappearing, if life, in the course of its development, was not 
to lose its worth, perhaps even its energy. 

This problem of psychic equivalents, he finds to have claimed the 
attention of all the outstanding philosophers now for more than a hundred 
years. And in his opinion: 

The future of the problem depends upon the decision of the question as to whether 
(a) the personal Lebensanschauung can and ought to be built upon the results 
of science or whether, (0) in reflection concerning the worth of life, consideration 
must not be accorded to elements and tendencies which cannot be scientifically 
grounded but with which the results of science are not in conflict. 

This is the key to his philosophy of religion. The position is, of course, 
Kantian. 

His work consists of an (1) epistemological, (2) psychological, and (3) 
ethical investigation. By means of the first we learn that religion does not 
emerge from purely intellectual motives, and that religious ideas are not 
gained in a purely intellectual way, and that they cannot be established in 
such a way. If religious ideas are to have lasting worth, they must be pic- 
torial expressions of life’s experience which is of a special and personal 
character, rather than that experience upon which science builds. In the 
second section we are shown that the religious feeling receives its natural 
place in conscious life if it is considered as an effect of the experiences which 
are elaborated with reference to the relation between the worth of life and 
Reality or Existence. Thus, such feeling would abide, even were the day 
of positive religion past, nay, even if the word religion were to be given up. 
The religious stress has to do with the conservation or permanence of 
values. 

In no other work on the philosophy of religion have we such an original 
and powerful discussion of this point—a point which is most vital to the 
whole problem. And yet it is precisely here, more than anywhere else in 
his book, that there are possibilities to which he either does no justice or 
which he neglects entirely. For example, what shall we think concerning 
the existence of non-human values? He assumes that extra-human exist- 
ence is the home of static values. It is as if the golden egg that the goose 
lays were a ready-made entity, a possession of the goose apart from her own 
efficiency. 

There are two alternatives: Cosmic values are achieved by the dynamic 
agencies structural to the cosmos, antecedent to and independent of all that is 
human; or, are arrived at in cosmic evolution only in and through the human. 
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Certainly, there is no more difficulty in conceiving the structure and function 
of the universe to be such as to produce either extra-human or human values 
than there is in the idea of dualistic supernaturalism on the one hand or that 
of increate static values on the other. Values, like golden eggs, are grown; 
certainly, unachieved values of a moral kind are a contradiction in terms, 
to the human way of experiencing. It would seem that even Thomas 
Aquinas had some glimpse of this matter when he was working so hard 
over the aseity of God. 

In the ¢hird section the worth of religion itself is investigated—the worth 
consisting in its bearing upon the discovery of new, and its preservation of 
old values. Religion is, to be sure, no necessary presupposition of moral 
conduct. With reference to the idea that belief in immortality is such a 
presupposition, Héffding has these wise words to say: 

Only he who has honestly and honorably labored for the values which cau be 
found and produced in this world is prepared for a future world—if there be a 
future world, a question which experience alone can decide. ... . The more 
I have looked round on the world of thought and of reality, the more clearly it 
has been borne in upon me that those who are still ready to preach that were 
there no future life this life would lose all its value, take a great responsibility 
upon themselves (pp. 380, 381.) 

The final result is that religion is a form of the life of the human spirit, 
which—if the power of that life is not to be weakened—may not vanish 
without our developing meantime a new and equivalent form of lije. 

The great question is whether this be possible. 


GEorGE B. Foster 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TWO WORKS ON APOLOGETICS 


This is the last work" from the pen of Professor Zéckler, who passed 
away while the volume was in press. He asserted in a letter to the publisher 
that it filled a distinct gap in theological literature, and the claim is well 
founded. We do not know any similar work that can compare with it in 
breadth and thoroughness of treatment. The author’s aim is to present a 
concise yet complete history of Christian apology in all lands from the begin- 
ning of the second century down to the present time—i. e., to the year 1905. 
His method is to describe the general state of thought and the prevailing 
anti-Christian tendencies in every period, and then to exhibit the various 
ways in which the apologists of the age attempted to meet these tendencies. 

t Geschichte der Apologie des Christentums. Von Otto Zéckler. Nebst einem 


Verzeichnis der literarischen Verdffentlichungen des heimgegangenen Verfassers. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. xii+747 pages. M. 12. 
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To execute successfully a task of this kind demands not only a high order 
of scholarship, but a discriminating judgment; and we are sure the general 
verdict will be that Zéckler has accomplished his undertaking remarkably 
well. Nearly all the apologists of any prominence since the beginning of the 
Christian era are mentioned; and, in the case of the principal ones, the 
aim, method, and effectiveness of their works are set forth. The volume 
thus becomes also a bibliography of great value. In connection with many 
of the more important apologists even a short life-sketch is given. There is, 
of course, room for a difference of opinion as to what apologists should be 
considered worthy of mention, and as to the relative importance that should 
be assigned to them; but there will be, in the main, on the part of the reader 
an acquiescence in the author’s judgment. 

The term “apology” is taken in a broad sense, as including not merely 
the defense of essential Christianity, but also of many of its fundamental 
presuppositions, especially theism. ‘This comprehensiveness of definition 
necessarily determines the breadth of discussion. 

The characterization of the task set before the apologists of the second 
century is excellent, and in the author’s estimate of their accomplishment 
of it the reader will probably concur. Among the ancient apologists Zéckler 
puts Augustine facile princeps. In the Middle Ages, Aquinas (Summa 
contra Gentiles) is given the chief place among the apologists. Strange to 
say, Anselm’s name is mentioned only incidentally, no allusion being made 
to his celebrated ontological argument. Savonarola (The Triumph of the 
Cross) meets with an especially high encomium. Pascal is warmly praised, 
with a proper recognition at the same time of his leaning toward philo- 
sophical skepticism. The account of Hume is perhaps too meager, consider- 
ing the enormous impulse he gave to apologetic activity. It is probable 
that Zéckler’s estimate of Robert Boyle, the man and his work, would be 
regarded by many as rather too high, while his estimate of Bishop Butler 
and the Analogy would be considered correspondingly low. Jonathan 
Edwards is singled out among American apologists as worthy of special 
commendation, his influence in America being likened to that of Schleier- 
macher in Germany. Paley is given due attention, but it is rightly pointed 
out that much of his work would have to be recast in the light of Darwinism. 
Archbishop Whately is for insufficient reasons placed under the head of 
Roman Catholic apologists. 

It is significant of the epoch-making character of Charles Darwin’s 
labors that the nineteenth century period should be divided by Zéckler into 
the two sections, Before and After Darwin. Cardinal Newman is spoken 
of appreciatively, and his Grammar oj Assent receives its due meed of praise. 
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The good work of Alexander Balmain Bruce in apologetics is adequately 
recognized, though there is a note of surprise over his rather peculiar vacil- 
lations. Zéckler might also in this connection have referred to Bruce’s 
article on “Jesus Christ” in the Encyclopedia Biblica, with which even 
some of his warmest friends expressed their disagreement. 

Probably space should have been found for a word as to the apologetic 
significance in different ways of Coleridge, Hamilton, Mansel, Martineau, 
Seeley (Ecce Homo, Natural Religion), the author of Supernatural Religion, 
and Lightfoot (Answer to Supernatural Religion), and a few British and 
American apologists of the present period that are passed over. In justice 
to our author, however, it should be said that his knowledge of apologetic 
writers in Great Britain and America both in the past and in the present is 
unusually full and accurate for a foreigner. 

One of the most interesting parts of Zéckler’s work is his treatment of 
apologetic needs and problems in Germany today and of the way in which 
the different theological parties are reflected in apologetic literature. An 
account is given of some of the contributions to this literature by such mem- 
bers of the Ritschlian school as Kaftan, Harnack, Herrmann, Schultz, and 
Otto Ritschl; and mention is also made of the historico-religious school of 
Tréltsch, Gunkel, Wernle, etc. There is a brief treatment of the school of 
symbolo-fidéisme in France, and its affiliation with the school of Ritschl is 
justly recognized. Zéckler has a proper appreciation of Roman Catholic 
apologetics, which is unfortunately not true of all Protestant apologists. 

The author’s presentation of his subject in this work, while largely 
expository and objective, is at times sharply critical. His theological view- 
point, which is that of positive evangelicalism, manifests itself freely; 
though an honest effort is obviously made to be fair-minded and just. 

The present volume was planned as the first or historical part of a 
treatise on apologetics, of which the second part was to be the systematic. 
It is a matter of regret that at the death of the author the second part was 
found so incomplete that it will not be published. 

Steude, for so many years associated with Zéckler in the conduct of the 
Beweis des Glaubens, also passed away a few months ago. The present 
brochure? is the second part of a work on practical apologetics of which the 
first part was on the doctrine of immortality. The modern theories of the 
universe here traversed are materialistic pantheism, idealistic pantheism, 
and the Buddhistic view of the world. Steude selects Haeckel as the most 
prominent representative of the first, and defends the characterization of 


2 Praktische Apologetik. Von Lic. E. Gustav Steude. Zweites Heft. Die 
modernen Weltanschauungen. - Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 128 pages. M. 2.40. 
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his system as materialistic pantheism rather than as simple monism. Under 
idealistic pantheism the author discusses Spinoza’s pantheism of substance 
and von Hartmann’s evolutionistic pantheism. There is nothing new or 
especially original in Steude’s treatment, but his exposition of these various 
theories is clear and faithful, and the exhibition of their weak points is 
comprehensive and, on the whole, satisfactory. 


BENJAMIN LEwis Hopson 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Chicago 


RECENT WORKS ON IMPORTANT PHILOSOPHERS 


An important volume,? edited by Dr. Herman Nohl, contains the theo- 
logical writings of Hegel’s youth. The manuscripts from which the work 
has been edited, are the property of the Royal Library in Berlin. The 
editorial task was to arrange the manuscripts according to contents and 
chronological order, involving a reconstruction of the various works, the 
separation of finished copy from mere suggestions, and the supplying, as far 
as possible, of dates of composition. Hegel wrote on paper folded, one sheet 
inside of another. Though each such section was marked by a notation, 
inevitably some sheets have gone astray. The fate of certain manuscripts 
used by previous editors is, for the most part, obscure. It is possible that 
an important collection of such manuscripts was lost in the San Francisco 
earthquake. 

The results of Nohl’s difficult work have been a series of fragments on 
“Folk-Religion and Christianity,” five in all; a completed “Life of Jesus;” 
an incomplete work on “The Positivity of the Christian Religion,” which 
lacks the opening page—a defect supplied in part by Hegel’s revision of the 
first portion of the manuscript; two kindred fragments, one seemingly a 
continuation of the previous work but itself defective; a work on “The 
Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate,” nearly complete; and a brief fragment 
of a System written in 1800. Through these several sections there is contin- 
uity and progress. Starting with the principle that religion is not historical 
or reasoned knowledge, but an affair of the heart and a determination of the 
will, the effect of religion is a strengthening of motives to morality. In 
the case of Christianity, the object of faith is a personalized ideal; Christ 
is virtue. Hegel writes his “Life of Jesus” from this point of view. The 
supernatural has no interest for him, save in the ethical sense. Jesus signi- 
fies the demand that higher vocation shall not be subordinated to meaner 

tHegels theologische Jugendschrijten nach den Handschrijten der kgl. Bibliothek 


in Berlin. Herausgegeben von Dr. Herman Nohl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. xii+ 
405 pages. M. 6. 
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ends. Through the seed of good that is in every man, he teaches that love 
for the good is the highest law. Jesus’ work meant the bringing of freedom 
and morality to his nation. This involves autonomy. It, therefore, is 
necessary to account for the positivity—dependence on commandment— 
found in the historic church. In effect Christianity has become Jewish, 
for it is under bondage to law. This result impels Hegel to study the 
spirit and fate of Christianity in contrast with that of Judaism. This 
requires an analysis of the morals of Jesus. They culminate in love rather 
than in obedience, as with the Jew. God becomes a Father rather than a 
Lord and Ruler. Through love, realized by faith, man is led back to God 
and enters the kingdom of heaven. Love finds its fate in dispensing with 
all forms. Consequently Christianity as a church finds it impossible to 
merge church and state, service of God and life, piety and virtue, spiritual 
and worldly action. 

The appendix presents a series of notes and outlines which in some cases 
throw light upon the main works. This is especially true in the case of the 
work on “The Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate,” which Nohl regards as 
“the most important part of our volume.” The chronological note which 
closes the appendix is very valuable. 

The editorial work has been carefully done. The worth of the volume 
as a contribution toward the study of Hegel’s thought is considerable. With 
it, together with Dilthey’s Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels, already published, 
and a volume on Hegel’s political writings of the same period, suggested in 
the preface of the present work, sources for a complete analysis of Hegel’s 
growth as a systematic thinker before 1800 will be at hand. Nohl’s con- 
tention that ‘‘the history of philosophy has few as urgent tasks as that of 
comprehending Hegel’s life-work and its effect on all the fields of spiritual 
being up to the struggles of his fortieth year,” is true even though keen 
sympathy be not stirred by his prophecy of a Hegelian renaissance. Yet 
certainly such a renaissance could take place only through that penetration 
into Hegel’s vital forces and their correlation with modern life which Nohl 
regards as so desirable. 

' The ethics of Pascal is the subject of two studies. The first,? that of 
Bornhausen, is the second number in ‘‘Studien zur Geschichte des neuern 
Protestantismus,” now being issued under the joint editorship of Dr. 
Heinrich Hoffman of Leipzig and Dr. Leopold Zscharnarck of Berlin. The 
significance of Pascal for such a series lies in the fact that ‘‘ Pascal’s ethics 
proves the impossibility of the religious-ethical emancipation of the indi- 


2 Die Ethik Pascals. Von Lic. Karl Bornhausen. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1907. 
vi+171 pages. M. 4. 
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vidual soul-life within the sphere of Catholicism.” Three periods may be 
distinguished in his ethical development. In the first he gained a moral 
knowledge of his own ego; in the second, a moral knowledge of the world; 
in the third, a moral knowledge of God. Not rationalism but Christianity 
of the Augustinian type furnishes the final solution of the ethical problem. 
Pascal, however, is a modern both in his scientific method and by his stress 
on individuality. He is a psychologist rather than a dogmatist. His 
ethics cannot be reduced to unity; natural and revealed ethics exist side by 
side, the former showing man’s wretchedness without God, the latter 
man’s happiness with God. Our sensuous nature must be overcome by 
rigorous ethical nurture in order to discover the kingdom of God within us. 
Yet the moral ideal is realized in the Aristotelian middle rather than in 
extremes. The aid of religion is essential to moral attainment. Faith, 
working upon human will, after the reception of God’s grace, is the ethical 
principle. Religion, therefore, is not a matter of the reason, but of inner 
experience. Believing that the senses are the chief enemies of faith, his 
ethics becomes ascetic and even mystic. Solitariness leads to God; there- 
fore Pascal’s interest in the state is scant. Even in the church he admits 
the right of individual judgment; yet he was a firm Catholic. Outside of 
the church he knew no salvation. Bornhausen concludes his volume with 
a survey of the literature on Pascal briefly summarizing his estimates of the 
various works. 

Késter3 treats the same subject by a different method. He rejects the 
treatment of ethics under the formula of self, world, and God, because it 
is intolerable to evangelical thought, however acceptable to Catholicism. 
He regards Pascal’s works as an effort to answer the question, “How can I 
begin to be happy?” Finding the same perplexities as Bornhausen in the 
sources, Késter regards the Pensées as Pascal’s debates with his own soul. 
Késter notes the same identity of ethics and religion. He traces three 
stadia of spiritual life: first, the aesthetic, or naive, unreflective period 
swayed by the pleasure of the moment, love and honor being prevailing 
motives; second, a period of resulting skepticism, thoroughgoing in its 
scope and attaining to no hope of solution through the soul’s own resources; 
third, the Christian period effected by grace and resulting in a moral per- 
sonality, its own evidence and authority. While this was essentially a 
Protestant principle, Pascal remained, in dogmatics, a Catholic. Christ 
is the standard of ethical life, and perfection is its goal. His individualistic 
ethics is ascetic, hence history, the family, and every social impulse yield 


3 Die Ethik Pascals. Eine historische Studie von Kandidat Adolph Késter zu 
Marburg. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. xvi+172 pages. M. 3.50. 
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to the religious community. Quietism was his refuge from the defects of 
the church. For the state he prescribed communism. Mysticism was his 
salvation from the consequences of his radicalism. Pascal is to be regarded, 
Késter believes, neither as an apologete nor as a pathological phenomenon, 
but pre-eminently as an ethicist. His non-historical method will be valid 
so long as there are men who hunger for spiritual values. Késter confesses 
the influence of Herrmann in his work. His bibliography is more complete 
than that of Bornhausen, though it does not present critical estimates. 
One feature of the work is the abundant illustrative citations from Pascal’s 
text. There is only such connective comment as seems needful for inter- 
pretation. 

Either the work of Bornhausen or that of Késter will afford important 
aid to the student of Pascal. Together they supplement each other. 
Bornhausen presents a clear, well-analyzed, historical study while Késter’s 
book presents an interesting psychological study of what he plausibly con- 
ceives to be Pascal’s own ethical development. Bornhausen treats of the 
resulting ethics; Késter traces the ethical process itself. 

Zanker‘ in his study of Augustine, after defining primacy in the Kantian 
sense of stress of interest, contends for the primacy of the will over the 
intellect. God and truth are Augustine’s goals; but his theology cannot be 
separated from his philosophy. He attains his goals by the will, rather 
than by intellect. In fact volition prepares the way for the intellect and 
continually exercises control over it. In conversion God works on the will, 
not on the intellect. Even faith is an issue from volition. Faith is supreme 
until the attainment of the contemplative life, which is neither thinking, 
‘feeling, nor volition, but having, possessing, enjoyment. Hence even in 
contemplation volition is not absent. ' 

Schlatters reviews philosophy since Descartes in order to show its ethical 
and religious consequences. He does this in the interest of theology which, 
he believes, demands observation rather than construction. He finds that 
Kantian thought has issued in pessimism, Grecian logic in agnosticism, 
and that monism is the last word in natural science. » Theology, therefore, 
needs no longer to be the servant of philosophy. Christ and his commands 
are above philosophy. Yet Christianity ought not to be hostile to its thought 

4 Der Primat des Willens vor dem Intellekt bei Augustin. Von Lic. Theol. Otto 
Zanker. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1907 (1 Heft, elfter Jahrgang, Beitrage zur 
Férderung christlicher Theologie). 150 pages. 

5 Die philosophische Arbeit seit Cartesius nach ihrem ethischen und religidsen 
Ertrag. Vorlesungen an der Universitat Tiibingen gehalten von Dr. A. Schlatter. 
Giitersloh; Bertelsmann, 1906 (4/5 Heft, zehnter Jahrgang, Beitrage zur Férderung 
christlicher Theologie’. 255 pages. M. 4.50. 
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environment. Criticism is valuable, but must not imperil independence. 
“Living dogma” is supreme, yet even here is demanded clarity. 

Delvolve® has done an excellent work in his study of Bayle’s philosophy 
and religion. The life of Bayle forms the interesting background upon 
which is projected the development of Bayle’s system, if such a term can be 
applied to his writings. As is well known, Bayle became early in life a 
convert to Catholicism, but soon afterward renounced his newly found faith 
in favor of the rejected Calvinism. Thereafter he remained a Calvinist, 
but displayed great uneasiness in his efforts to ground his faith. His work 
touched at many points the best thought of his times, yet was done in an 
independent spirit and without regard to personal relations, as, notably, in 
his contests with Jurieu. He was a constant enemy of prejudice, and on that 
ground opposed religious persecution of sect by sect. Grace is the only 
constraining power that herecognized. This liberality, as Delvolve remarks, 
was a new note in French literature. In morals he insisted upon a separa- 
tion from religion. For him the two terms were not convertible; an atheist 
was often found to be a moral man. Two noteworthy points in the ethics 
of Bayle are his insistence upon the utility of vices and his distinction of a 
practical from a theoretical use of reason. Delvolve calls attention to the 
fact that the former is an anticipation of Mandeville’s doctrine, while the 
latter, in no accidental sense, foreshadows the essence of Kant’s ethical 
theory. Bayle as a critic was influenced by a keen regard for “facts.” 
These he viewed objectively. The true historian was not an interpreter; 
a partisan history was not really history, for it departed from fact. This 
attitude he maintained in his approach to religion. Prejudice must be laid 
aside and regard had only for the facts. A-priori approaches to truth could 
be justified only when joined to experience; otherwise they remain hypothe- 
ses. Hence, his critique of religion was skeptical in its method. Submitting 
the fundamental doctrines of theology to rigid analysis, none of them could 
justify themselves by philosophical thought. This was true even of God’s 
existence. Yet Bayle was only a theoretical atheist. The facts of religion 
are supplied by revelation. If inquiry be made as to the certitude of revela- 
tion, that certitude is faith. If you press the question as to the certitude 
of faith, Bayle rests that upon grace. Bayle, however, would urge that 
revelation must submit itself to historic criticism. Delvolve insists that 
the chief interest in Bayle rests upon his method, which consists in a con- 
stant appeal to facts as the criterion in every field of knowledge. It led 
him to separate religion from both morals and metaphysics. It brought 

6 Religion, critique et philosophie positive chez Pierre Bayle. Par Jean Delvolve. 
Paris: Alcan, 1906. 445 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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him close to the spirit of more modern writers and secured his dominance 
over the spirit of the encyclopaedists. Bayle’s prolixity, obscurity, lack of 
system and his originality are cited as reasons why he has not attained a 
higher rank among thinkers. His influence upon the history of thought 
has been anonymous, diffuse, tardy, and imperfect. A good bibliography 
enables one to secure some idea of recent growth in the appreciation of 
Bayle. 


WILLIAM THEODORE PAULLIN 
GREEN Bay, WIs. 


The thesis of Professor Powell’ is that because Spinoza did not believe 
in a personal God his system is essentially irreligious. In proof of this 
contention he first endeavors to show that Spinoza’s Absolute is not in 
any sense a personal being. Then he defines religion in such a way as to 
involve necessarily belief in a personal deity. The conclusion follows that 
Spinoza, so far from being a man “God intoxicated,” was an atheist and 
deserves to be called by that name. Such a view seems to be contradicted 
by Spinoza’s professed interest in religion and frequent use of the language 
of deep religious devotion. Our author, compelled to explain away the 
actual statements of the philosopher, attacks his character and impugns 
his motives. He holds that Spinoza’s excessive timidity and lack of moral 
courage led him to avow opinions diametrically opposed to his own. His 
“intellectual love of God” is nothing but delight in the intelligible as 
intelligible. In order to commend to favor this his substitute for religion, 
he masked it in the language of religious devotion. Spinoza would never 
have been mistaken for a man of profound religious conviction except for 
the intemperate zeal of his interpreters, who have rushed to the defense of a 
member of their own guild when assaults were made upon him from the 
theological camp. 

In his analysis of the fundamental conceptions of the Spinozistic philos- 
ophy, Dr. Powell displays thorough scholarship and a degree of critical 
acumen. But the point which he is at such pains to prove—that Spinoza’s 
Deus is not a personal being—avails to establish his primary thesis only if 
we grant that no genuine religious belief can exist which has not a personal 
deity as its object. But this is, to say the least, very doubtful, and the reader 
who holds other views will not be convinced of his error by the brief dis- 
cussion of the nature of religion in the present work. In the concluding 
chapters the author seems scarcely to preserve the attitude of strict scientific 
impartiality. He appears eager to credit stories which reflect upon the 


7 Spinoza and Religion. By Elmer Ellsworth Powell. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1906. xiii+344 pages. 
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character of Spinoza and to welcome any evidence of insincerity as dis- 
simulation on his part. 

It is our good fortune to have in this volume® a very readable translation 
of Th. Ribot’s brilliant monograph on the creative imagination—an activity 
of mind which, although of great importance, has been strangely neglected 
by contemporary psychology. In the first part of the work the creative 
imagination is analyzed into its constituent factors. The second part is 
genetic, the development of the imagination being traced from its lower 
stages in animals, primitive men, and children up to its higher forms as 
manifested in the various inventions of civilized men. The laws of this 
development are worked out in a general way, first for the individual and 
then for the race. Thirdly, the principal types of the creative imagination 
are distinguished and described—the plastic, diffluent, mystic, scientific, 
practical, mechanical, commercial, and utopian. 


H. W. WRIGHT 
LAKE Forest, Itt. 


STUDIES IN MONISTIC PHILOSOPHY 

The work of Ballard' makes no claim to originality; it does not seek 
‘*to emulate a Kant, a Lotze, or a Martineau.” The theme of the work 
is a statement of the attitude of modern thought toward the problem of 
God. The author feels the imperfectness of all of our theologies. He 
believes that both orthodoxy and heterodoxy are dying natural deaths and 
that ‘“‘the brotherhood of a loftier faith and a more actual love” is destined 
to take their places. He desires to prove that spiritual monism is the only 
legitimate conclusion of philosophical science, that theism is the only valid 
type of spiritual monism, that theistic monism involves a larger monotheism, 
‘‘which includes as essential not only the personality of God, but the equally 
real personality and moral freedom of man.” This is what he terms theo- 
monism. The demonstration of his theme involves him in a detailed exam- 
ination of the traditional arguments for the existence of God, together with 
the question of the influence upon them of modern thought. A theistic 
solution of the problem of the universe is the only tenable one. The 
current trend is toward monism, and some monism is antitheistic. Is this a 
necessary characteristic of monism? “If there is a credible monism at all, 
it must be one of which the essence is mind.” This is justified by an 
analysis of the prerequisites of “a valid monism.”” The spiritualistic mon- 

8 Essay on the Creative Imagination. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the French 
by Albert H. N. Baron. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. ix+ 370 pages. 


t Theomonism True: God and the Universe in Modern Light, a Sequel to ““Haeckel’s 
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ism which he has set forth demands “a purification and enlargement of 
theism.” This is secured by full recognition of God’s immanence, while 
his real transcendence is not lost. The correlation of the two presents no 
greater problem than does consciousness in its relation to the body. The 
dualism is relative, not absolute. Monotheism characterizes such a mon- 
ism. Pluralism, pantheism, and necessitarianism are to be rejected. The 
resultant theomonism involves “the oneness of God in the inner and the 
outer world, subjectively and objectively,” “the oneness of God as the All 
and the Personal,” “the oneness of God as presented in religion and in 
philosophy.” Ballard’s method, he confesses, “would not commend itself 
to all.” He is “saved from a loneliness” and from a savor of “‘immodesty” 
by an ingenuous and free use of quotations from other writers. Seldom do 
we meet the author; he shrinks behind another. Some doubt is provoked 
as to the justice of some quotations to the author cited. It would have 
been in better taste to avoid quotations from secondary sources. This 
is quite noticeable in the citations from Kant, though instances are not 
wanting of a similar fault in references to English authors, for instance, 
Hume and Huxley. The work will not appeal to the scientific student. 

Graue? also deals with the subject of monism. Accepting monism as the 
result of a native tendency of the intellect toward unity, he desires to ascer- 
tain whether naturalistic monism can be united with an ethico-religious 
view of the world. He finds that naturalistic monism involves many rash 
assumptions, particularly in its mechanistic view of man. The immanence 
of God as personality furnishes the hint toward a true theory of monism. 
Faith aids by its view of God as love. From this point of view Graue 
attempts to reconcile aesthetics, ethics, and religion. The book acknowl- 
edges its incompleteness, but fulfils its aim in giving some helpful sugges- 
tions. 

The interesting feature of the book by Eleutheropulos: is his hint of a 
scientific philosophy to be elaborated independently of philosophic tradition. 
As the result of a rapid but careful résumé of earlier and present philosophies, 
he concludes that none satisfy. Modern philosophy either is not original 
or, at its best, merely hypothetical. He would distinguish metaphysics and 
philosophy, and would give to the latter the task of presenting a unitary 
view of the whole comprised within the several scientific disciplines. Science, 


2 Zur Gestaltung eines einheitliches Weltbildes. Anregungen und Fingerzeige von 
D. Georg Graue. Leipzig: M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 1906. x+ 263 pages. 

3 Einfiihrung in eine wissenschajtliche Philosophie: Der Wert der bisherigen und 
Der Zustand der Philosophie der Gegenwart. Von Eleutheropulos. Leipzig: M. 
Heinsius Nachfolger, 1906. viii+172 pages. 
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therefore, consists of two parts, philosophy and the several sciences. In 
accord with this view, a classification of the sciences is given and a brief 
prospectus of the proposed treatment. The resultant philosophy is to 
be scientific and entirely free from all presuppositions. The study given 
in, the work is suggestive, and the proposed work ought to be a decided 
contribution to philosophic thought. 


WILLIAM THEODORE PAULLIN 
GREEN Bay, WIs. 


BRIEF MENTION 


STAERK, W. Die judisch-aramaeischen Papyri von Assuan. Bonn: Marcus 
u. Weber, 1907. 39 pages. M. 1. 
This is an edition of the text of the Assuan papyri first published by Sayce and 
Cowley. The text is fully pointed and accompanied by textual linguistic and his- 
torical notes. It should prove exceedingly useful in the hands of students. 


Krtcer, Paut. Abodahzarah. Der Mischnatractat “Gétzendienst” ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt und unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Verhdlinisses zum Neuen 
Testament mit Anmerkungen versehen. Tiibingen:] Mohr, 1907. 28 pages. 
M. 0.90. 


Fresic, Paut. Berachoth. Der Mischnatractat “Segensspriiche” ins Deutsche 
dibersetzt und unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Verhdltnisses zum Neuen 
Testament mit Anmerkungen versehen. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. 43 pages. 
M. 1.20. 


These pamphlets belong to a series which aims to place the contents of the 
Mishna tracts within reach of all earnest students. They consist of translations 
from the Mishna tracts, together with brief footnotes containing explanatory aids 
and citations of parallel or analogous materials. The work is accurate and of a 
thoroughly high-class character and can be commended to all students. 


Die Theologie der Gegenwart, herausgegeben von PROFESSOR GRUTZMACHER, 
etal. 1. Jahrgang,1. Heft. Altes Testament, von PROFESSOR Dr. K6BERLE. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1907. 52 pages. M. 1.20. 

This is a new biblical journal differing from preceding reviews of this kind in 
that it aims rather to trace the trend of scholarship in the various fields than to esti- 
mate the value of isolated books. With that end in view, of course not all books are 
included, but only such as are of real significance in their respective fields. The 
first number of this new journal is devoted to the Old Testament. The point of 
view that prevails is that dominant in the more conservative wing of the historical 
school, as may be at once recognized from the name of the editor, the recently deceased 
Dr. Kéberle. ‘She new review will doubtless commend itself to all students, and 
will prove eminently useful in its own sphere. 
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Woopsrince, J. L. The Story of the Covenant and the Mystery of the Jew. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Co., 1907. 105 pages. $1. 


This book is the outcome of the biblical and religious interest of a “ruling elder 
in the Presbyterian Church of Marshall, Missouri.” It is unfortunately characterized 
by more zeal than discretion. Its point of view is wholly unscientific and dogmatic 
and may be estimated from the following language: “It seems clear by inference, 
by deduction and by specific language in the epistles that baptism was the application 
of the seal of the Abrahamic Covenant;” and again, “We conclude that the cove- 
nant between.God and Abraham and its seal are in full force in the church at this 
time, and that infants and adults alike are to be baptized.” 


Strack, H. L. Hebréische Grammatik mit Uebungsbuch. Miinchen: Beck, 
1907. 128 pages. M. 4. 

Strack, H. L. Hebréisches Vokabularium (in grammatischer und sachlicher 
Ordnung). Achte und neunte neubearbeitete Auflage. Miinchen: Beck, 
1907. 45 pages. M. 0.80. 

Strack’s Hebrew Grammar and vocabulary have long held a high place in German 
schools. It is an admirable example of the old method of teaching Hebrew by first 
of all insisting upon memorization of the fundamental elements of Hebrew grammar. 
The ninth edition takes account of some of the more recent contributions to the science 
of Hebrew grammar, and contains a larger number of pages for translation than its 
predecessors, but represents no essential change in method or subject-matter. 


FLEMING, J. Dicx. Israel’s Golden Age: The Story of the United Kingdom 
(Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students). Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribners, 1907. 160 pages. $0.45. 

This is an excellent manual to place in the hands of the average student. Its 
point of view is thoroughly historical and free from all theological prejudice, but at 
the same time reverent and devout. A student who works through the period of 
Saul and David under Professor Fleming’s guidance will have a new conception of 
Old Testament history and religion. 


Wricut, G. F. Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History. Oberlin, 

Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Company, 1906. 432 pages. $2. 

This book contains a mass of interesting information. It is packed full of facts. 
Unfortunately, however, the interpretations placed upon those facts do not always 
carry conviction. One feels that with Professor Wright’s presuppositions the con- 
clusions are foregone. The biblical interpretation is sophistical in the highest degree. 
The facts of the record are made to conform to the beliefs of our author. Further- 
more, the attempt is consistently made to furnish scientific demonstration of things 
that are beyond reach of demonstration. Mathematical methods and results do not 
belong to the higher things of the spirit, and the faith that insists upon such demonstra- 
tion is inevitably doomed to disappointment and failure. It is to be hoped that the 
scientific methods of Dr. Wright are more reliable than his exegetical and theological 
methods. To those for whom the problem of reconciling science and the Bible is 
still a serious one, the book will have some value. 
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FLoopy, R. J. Scientific Basis of Sabbath and Sunday. A New Investigation 
ajter the Manner and Methods of Modern Science, Revealing the True Origin 
and Evolution of the Jewish Sabbath and the Lord’s Day for the Purpose of 
Ascertaining Their Real Significance and Proper Observance. With Intro- 
duction by G. Srantey Hatt. Second and revised edition. Boston: 


Turner, 1906. 359 pages. 

This volume comes highly recommended by President G. Stanley Hall as both 
scholarly and practical. Concerning the practical character of it there can be no 
question. The last seven chapters are given to such matters as “The Right of the 
State to Make Sunday Laws,” “Sunday and the Child,” etc. The book as a whole 
falls into three sections, the Seventh Day of the Heathen, the Seventh Day of the 
Hebrews, the Seventh Day of the Christians. The territory covered is vast and the 
author therefore labors under the inevitable disadvantage of not being able to control 
all of his sources. He is necessarily at the mercy of his guides, and he has not always 
chosen the best guides; for example: there is no sufficient reason for declaring that 
the Hebrew idea of the Sabbath was borrowed from a neighboring people. 


AppeL, H. Die Komposition des dthiopischen Henochbuches (Beitrige zur 

Férderung christlicher Theologie, X, 3). Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 

ror pages. M. 1.80. 

A careful and original treatment of the much-vexed question concerning the 
origin of the Book of Enoch. Appel finds the original book to have consisted of 
chaps. 1-36 in their original form. This was widely imitated and finally three of 
these imitations were combined into a Methuselah book and added to the original 
Enoch. Then the final redactor appeared and freely edited and interpolated the 
original book, expanded the first and third of the Methuselah pieces greatly, and added 
two more Methuselah sections, and himself wrote the hortatory addresses and inserted 
them into the center of the book. The book as a whole belongs to the first years 
after the death of Herod the Great. 


Fresic, Paut. Babel und das Neue Testament. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 

iv+23 pages. M. 0.50. 

Herr Fiebig offers some incisive suggestions for comparative religion and for theol- 
ogy. Oriental mythology, he urges, throws light on the New Testament as well as on 
the Old. From it we can gather material bearing upon the origin and development 
of the New Testament views of Jesus’ resurrection, his birth, the apocalyptic symbols, 
the visit of the magi, and the “twelve” apostles. The “Babel-Bibel” investigations 
ought to result, Herr Fiebig thinks, in a work which shall comprehend the history of 
religion as a whole from about 400 B. C. to 250 A. D. 


BeErTLING, C. Der johanneische Logos und seine Bedeutung fiir das christliche 
Leben. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907. [viii]+72 pages. M. 1. 
The author regards the question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel as of great 


importance for understanding the Logos doctrine. He finds the gospel to be the work 
of John the son of Zebedee. John was not dependent on Philo for anything except the 
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word “Logos;” he received his doctrine through personal contact with Jesus. The 
Logos teaching is not so much a doctrine (Logoslehre), however, as it is a message 
(Logospredigt) addressed to the heart (Gemiit). It does not teach that “the Logos was 
another being than God;”’ it teaches that “the Logos was God.” Inthe Logos the reader 
of the gospel may see God and come to know him. Dr. Bertling’s pamphlet is well 
worth reading. 


Movtton, RicHarp G. The Modern Reader's Bible: The Books of the Bible, 
with Three Books of the Apocrypha, Presented in Modern Literary Form; 
edited, with introductions and notes. New York: Macmillan, 1907. xiv+ 
1,733 pages. $2 net. 

Professor Moulton has brought into a single compact volume the entire contents 
of his twenty-one previous volumes of The Modern Reader's Bible. Many students 
will be grateful to see the Bible thus arranged as a whole from the point of view of its 


significance as literature. In this form these studies will continue the useful service 
which they have already rendered in separate issues. 


KEFERSTEIN, SELMAR. Die Offenbarung St. Johannis nach rein symbolischer 
Auffassung. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. viii+ 348 pages. M. 4. 


The author thinks the Apocalypse is neither a history of the times from which it 
came, nor a forecast of the course of events in the Christian church, nor a prediction of 
world-politics. ‘There remains only the conception of it as pure symbol, which finds 
no history of any kind in the Apocalypse” (p. 3). Accordingly, “beast and prophet, 
even the chained dragon—as good as non-existent, because they are already stripped 
of power or are becoming so—live merely a life of shadow, in danger of the constantly 
impending final judgment of annihilation” (p. 9). The conception is novel but hardly 
convincing. The author has erred in thinking that the New Testament apocalypse is 
different in conception from other apocalyptic writings, and in disregarding the present 
assured results of the historical study of the Johannine books. 


AYERS, SAMUEL GARDINER. Jesus Christ Our Lord: An English Bibliography 
of Christology, Comprising over Five Thousand Titles Annotated and Classi- 
fied. New York: Armstrong, 1906. 502 pages. $3.90. 

The titles are arranged alphabetically according to authors in each of some sixty 
divisions and subdivisions, which represent the compiler’s ideas of the different aspects 
of Jesus’ life and teaching. At the head of each division is given the author’s recom- 
mendations from among the list as a whole. There is an index of subjects and one of 


authors, which will be serviceable. The book will certainly be of use as a book of 
reference for English readers. 


Addresses on the Gospel of St. John, Delivered in Providence, R. I., at Eight Con- 
ferences Held between October 21, 1903, and May 11, 1904. With Appendix. 
Providence: The St. John Conference Committee, 1906. xvi+5o05 pages. 
$1.25. 


Some sixty prominent theological teachers, pastors, and other religious leaders, 
mostly of New England, are represented in the book. The Appendix contains an 
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interesting biographical index of their names, which, however, unfortunately, lacks 
page references to their discussions. The addresses are generally homiletic or devo- 
tional in character and will be likely to furnish religious stimulus to a wide circle of 
readers. In some cases the same practical benefit might have been secured along with a 
larger recognition of the results of recent gospel study. It was not to be expected of 
course that such a series of addresses would deal with the historical problems of the 
Fourth Gospel which now press for solution. 


GottscHED, H. Das Kénigreich der Himmel. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1907. 


279 pages. M. 3.20. 

The subtitle, “A Collection of Theological (biblische) Meditations,” permits a 
wide latitude in reflections on many subjects of vital interest to the ultra-conservative 
theologian. The short chapters, the uninvolved direct sentences, the plain outlines, 
the illustrations from common life. the concluding appeal, all indicate a predominant 
homiletic ideal. The author, crowding in biblical quotations, makes no attempt at a 
chronological arrangement of the gospel material. He shows a strong antipathy to the 
Roman church and a marked aversion to a traditional mechanical Methodism. With 
all premillenarians he paints a black present, even such an approved and well-established 
movement as foreign missions being viewed skeptically. 


BrucKNER, A. Quwellen zur Geschichte des pelagianischen Streites (Sammlung 
ausgewdhlter kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher Quellenschriften, II. Reihe, 

7. Heft). Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 103 pages. M. 1.80. 

A collection of excerpts in the original Latin from the chief literary productions 
called out by the Pelagian controversy. Fifty-two selections are given by which the 
progress of the controversy may be historically traced. Then follow twenty-three 
additional selections, giving the dogmatic positions of Pelagius, Caelestius, Julian, 
Agricola, and Augustine. The volume is a worthy addition to the admirable series 
of source-books to which it belongs. 


Hovuttn, AtBErt. La question biblique au XXX¢ siécle. Paris: Nourry, 1906. 

300 pages. Fr. 4. 

This book by the well-known ex-priest, who is using all his powers to compel the 
Catholic church to look at the present religious situation honestly, is a sequel to his 
account of the history of biblical scholarship in the Catholic church during the nineteenth 
century. After three chapters calling attention to advances in biblical scholarship 
during the past few years, the author gives a detailed account of the controversy over 
Loisy’s publications. ‘The correspondence and official decisions involved in the contro- 
versy are reproduced very fully. The volume is thus.a valuable source-book for the 
history of this important development in modern Catholicism. The author is, of 
course, an enthusiastic partisan of Loisy. 


PitummMER, ALFRED. English Church History. Vol. III. From the Death of 
Charles I to the Death of William III, 1649-1702. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribners, 1907. 187 pages. $1 net. 

Dr. Plummer gives us four popular lectures, learned and thoughtful, on one of 
the most stirring periods of English history. They treat of the triumph and failure of 
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Puritanism during the Commonwealth; the restoration and retaliation under Charles 
II, the struggle for religious toleration under the later Stuarts; and Latitudinarianism— 
failure and success—after the revolution of 1688. Dr. Plummer is an Anglican, but he 
succeeds very well in divesting himself of the personal equation, and takes a large view 
of all the parties and interests prominent during his period. For example, we should 
not expect him to be very favorable to Cromwell, yet when he makes his final estimate 
we fancy that there will not be much difference of opinion. 


RAMAKER, A. J. Eine kurze Geschichte der Baptisten. Cleveland, O.: Ver- 
lagshaus der deutschen Baptisten, 1906. 159 pages. 
Professor Ramaker has written a very comprehensive and well-proportioned history 
of the Baptists for German young people. The book contains an exact reprint of a 
course of study published in the Jugend Herald from October 1905 to June 1906. 


Gipson, Wittiam. L’Eglise libre dans Vétat libre. Deux idéals: Lamenais et 

Grégoire. Paris: Nourry, 1907. 115 pages. Fr. 1.25. 

In the history of the relations of church and state in France Lamenais is an impor- 
tant and interesting figure. He started out orthodox and loyal, passed through the 
stage of maintaining the conception of a free church in a free state, and then to com- 
plete rejection of the church. There were no religious ceremonies at his interment. 
He was censured by Pope Gregory XVI in 1832. Mr. Gibson brings before us the 
two ideals; Lamenais and Gregory. The volume is valuable in view of the present 
situation in France. 


ScHIELE, M. PIETESTEN. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, herausgegeben 
von Fr. MICHAEL SCHIELE.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906. 76 pages. M. 0.50. 
On the eighty pages of this little book we have discussions on the presuppositions 
of pietism and its religio-historical parallels, Philip, Jacob Spener, the pietism of Spener, 
Angust Hermann, Francke, the “Halle Christianity,” Gottfried Arnold, Nicholas Lewis, 
Count of Zinzendorf, pietism in the nineteenth century, and a short review. The style 
is spirited and much is given in a small space. 


BuRRAGE, CHAMPLIN. The Retractation of Robert Browne, Father of Congre- 
gationalism. Oxford: The University Press, 1907. 67 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Burrage has been doing some excellent work in the life and writings of Robert 
Browne. More than a year ago he published a pamphlet entitled The True Story of 
Robert Rrowne. The present pamphlet is an original manuscript, and goes to show 
conclusively that Browne’s critics have dealt too harshly with him. It is an important 
contribution toward a better appreciation of him. 


Scuwartz, E. Christliche und jiidische Ostertafeln. Mit 3 Tafeln. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1905. 201 pages. M. 14. 
In volume seven of the new series of transactions of the Royal Scientific Society 
of Géttingen, we have an exhaustive treatment of the Easter controversy between 
Christian and Christian and between Christian and Jew. It is full of all sorts of 


abstruse reckonings and astronomical tables. It must have cost the author enormous 
labor. 
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Hovutin, ALBERT. La crise du clergé. Paris: Nourry, 1907. 344 pages. Fr. 

3.50. 

M. Houtin was once a priest, but has become a rather bitter and sometimes unfair 
critic of the French ecclesiastics. He is well informed; he has been behind the scenes 
and talked with actors; he has read widely in the church papers and books; he is 
familiar with the tendencies, cliques, and petty interests in the establishment; and 
he uses all his ammunition to compel the church to keep step with modern ideas. 
The crisis which he foretells means that the church must accept modern knowledge, 
and yet cannot make up its mind to confess past errors. So long as priests are educated 
away from science they will never have the courage and intelligence to adjust themselves 
to the new reality;' they3can do no more than expel heretics and suppress free discus- 
sion. While there is a rather extreme severity of tone, the book, carefully used, will 
furnish many precious documents which reveal the inner mind of the Catholic leaders. 


Kirsten, Rupotr. Sorgen oder Glauben? oder die Heilsnotwendigkeit der 
Wahrheitsgewissheit. 1. Teil. Die Sorge um das verkannte Heil. Leipzig: 
Dérffling u. Franke, 1905. 337 pages. M. 5. 

A vigorous protest against the modern attempt to place religion on a scientific 
basis. Faith, the author believes, can rest only on a divine authority. All attempts, 
historical and psychological, to reduce this authority to that of human experience or 
discovery mean the death of religion. 


Wotr, Kari. Ursprung und Verwendung des religidsen Erfahrungsbegriffes 
in der Theologiedes 19. Jahrhunderts. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 
134 pages. M. 2.30. 
A suggestive survey of the use in theology of the conception of religious experience 
as a source for dogmatics. Schleiermacher, Hofmann, Plitt, Frank, Dosner, and Késtlin 
are the principle theologians considered. 


ScHEEL, Otto. Die dogmatische Behandlung der Tauflehre in der modernen 

positiven Theologie. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 258 pages. M. 4.50. 

A careful and thoroughgoing exposition and criticism of modern theological 
attempts to retain the inconsistent elements of the traditional Lutheran doctrine without 
either abandoning infant baptism or making the sacrament an opus operatum. The 
problem would seem to be. well-nigh insoluble. The bulk of the discussion appeared 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche in 1905. 


WosBERMIN, GEORG. Der christliche Gottesglaube in seinem Verhilinis zur 
heutigen Philosophie und Naturwissenschajft. Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Berlin: Duncker, 1907. 171 pages. M. 2.50. 

This second edition of Wobbermin’s thoughtful discussion of the relation between 
the Christian faith in God and the conclusion of modern science and philosophy trav- 
erses essentially the same ground as the first edition, which was reviewed in the 
Journal in October, 1903 (p. 781). The 127 pages of the first edition have been 
expanded to 171, and much of the book has been rewritten. It is an semaine suggest- 
ive and attractive contribution to apologetics. 
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Monon, WILFRED. Aux croyants et aux athées. Paris: Fischbacher, 1906. 
320 pages. Fr. 3. 
A collection of addresses, dealing with the present religious and theological crisis 
in a vigorous fashion, and indicating certain rational and empirical ways of approach 
to the supreme problems of Christianity. 


FicHTE, J. G. The Vocation of Man. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 

Co., 1906. 178 pages. 

In this age, when the facts of empirical science threaten to overshadow the signifi- 
cance of the man who conceives scientific method and masters the facts, it is a good 
thing to read the vigorous defense of the supreme right of the inner man to doubt, to 
know, and to believe. The translation by William Smith is well done. 


SEAVER, R. W. To Christ through Criticism. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 

Scribners, 1906. 211 pages. $1.50. 

This book, embodying the substance of the Donnellan lectures before the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, 1905-6, considers the main problems of New Testament theology which 
are now subjects of controversy. The author’s standpoint is conservative, but he 
frankly recognizes that the critical method has absolute right of way in investigating 
historical questions. He attempts to show that the use of such critical methods does 
not compel one to abondon the essentials of traditional faith. 


STAPFER, Paut. Questions esthétiques et religieuses. Paris: Alcan, 1906. 

208 pages. Fr. 3. 

Three essays collected in one volume. The first deals with the question of the 
relation of art to morality. ‘The second furnishes an interesting study of Pierre Leroux, 
who is shown to be in many respects a precursor of liberal Protestantism. The last 
chapter is a vigorous exposition of the crisis for Christian beliefs in our age, and con- 
tains a strong plea for a free religion of the spirit to replace the moribund systems of 
Catholicism and orthodoxy. 


Eaton, T. T. Faith and the Faith: The Nature and Functions of Faith; What 
Doubt Is and What It Does; The Value and the Claims of Religious Truth. 
Louisville: Baptist Book Concern, 1906. 78 pages. $0.50. 

A popular, incisive defense of the rights of faith in human experience, with par- 


ticular emphasis on the duty of conserving the traditional religious beliefs which have 
proved themselves potent in human history. 


Roaps, CHartes. Child Study for Teacher-Training. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1907. 107 pages. $0.50. 


Hucon, Ep. Cursus Philosophiae Thomisticae: 1. Logica; Il. Cosmologia; 
III. Biologia et Psychologia. Paris: Lethielleux, 1907. 508, 326, 337 pages. 
A carefully prepared introduction to the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, consisting 
of brief paragraphs devoted to a definition of the terms and concepts employed by the 
great theologian. The work is dominated by the purpose to fortify Catholics against 
heretical opinions both ancient and modern. 
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DinsMorE, CHARLES ALLEN. Atonement in Literature and Lije. Boston and 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 250 pages. $1.50. 

This book is an excellent example of the way in which men of our age may be 
brought to see the truth in the traditional doctrines of Christianity. The author gives 
a suggestive sketch of the ideas of sin and its consequences together with the way in 
which the evil of sin may be made good, as expounded in some of the world’s master- 
pieces of literature. In this way he shows that the Christian doctrine of atonement 
embodies a reality universally felt by mankind. The emphasis on the fact that sin 
is more than mere individual wrong-doing, that it grows out of and involves social, 
and even cosmic, relations, is especially valuable. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE. Reason in Religion; Reason in Art. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1905. 279 and 230 pages. $1.25 each. 

The first volumes of Santayana’s series of philosophical discussions were reviewed 
in a previous volume of the Journal.t The fourth and fifth volumes of the author’s 
work, entitled The Lije of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress, are now before us, 

The volume on religion is an attempt at a vivid description of religion in all its 
empirical historical and individual details, leaving the reader somewhat in doubt as 
to whether the author thinks there are no false gods or that there are no true ones. The 
same plan is followed in the volume upon art, with much the same result in the mind 
of the reader. Still, one can detect that the underlying philosophy is pragmatic, 
although it is impossible to decide whether the author’s chief interest is literary or 
philosophical. However, for an appreciation of the philosophy implicated in the work, 
the reader is referred to the laudatory exposition in the review mentioned above. 


ADAMS, JoHN. Sermons in Accents, or Studies in the Hebrew Text. A Book 

jor Preachers and Students. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1906. 

199 pages. $1.80. 

This is an attempt to make the Hebrew system of accentuation yield rich material 
for sermonizing. It is to be welcomed as an attempt to. keep the minister in touch 
with his Hebrew Bible, but it is to be feared that its efforts are somewhat quixotic. 
The learning seems to be sound, and as an introduction to the more exhaustive treat- 
ments of accentuation by Wickes, it may prove very useful. 


Rust, C.H. Practical Ideals in Evangelism. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland 
Press, 1906. $0.75. 
A very wise and helpful guide. 


ScHUEN, JosEPH. Outlines of Sermons for Young Men and Women. Edited by 
EpmunpD J. WirtH. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benzinger Bros., 


1906. ‘ 


These sermons represent the didactic Roman Catholic pulpit. 


t Vol. X, January, 1906, p. 161. 
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NIcoLL, W. RoBertson. The Garden of Nuts. New York: Armstrong, 1905. 
232 pages. $1.25. 
Mystical expositions of Scripture with an essay on Christian mysticism. 


Hatt, A.C. A. The Example of Our Lord, Especially jor His Ministers. New 
York, London, Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. 86 pages. $0.90. 
A series of six addresses delivered at the General Theological Seminary. 


ALLEMAN, HERBERT C. The Gist of the Sermon. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publi- 
cation Society. $0.75. 
A series of twelve homiletical reflections on Ecclesiastes. The author finds the 


whole meaning of Ecclesiastes in the closing words, interpreting the book, with Cox, as 
an autobiographical poem. 


Graves, Henry C. Lectures on Homiletics. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1906. 156 pages. 
Twelve practical lectures to the students of the Gordon Bible School. 


RICHARDS, WILLIAM R. The Apostles’ Creed in Modern Worship. New York: 
Scribners, 1906. 
These homilies on the creed are sympathetic and mediating in interpretation. 


GIRGENSOHN, Kari. Zwélf Reden iiber die Christlichen Religion. Miinchen: 

Beck, 1906. xii+383 pages. M. 3.20. 

The attempt to preach the old truth to the modern man, to stand on the basis of 
“‘presuppositionless”” modern theology and yet hold the faith of the Fathers in its 
essential principles, characterizes Girgensohn’s preaching. Thus it comes under 
the head of modern positive theology. The religious tone pervading the addresses is 
their most important feature. Still the book has merit as showing how one must 
preach the old truth to the modern man—not as a sum of indifferent revealed doctrines, 
but as the outgrowth of religious experiences and impressions, and as appropriate 
expression in thought of the latter under given conditions of time and place. Hence 
the best part of the book is found in the four central chapters on personal Christianity. 
The first section, on Christian origins, illustrates the way in which historical criticism as 
such need not be irreligious. To be sure, the author’s picture of Jesus is not sufficiently 
zeitgeschichtlich. ‘Perhaps Jesus was right when he said that he was more than a 
man” (p. 88). This is dogmatic, not historical. Nor is his dogmatic work entirely 
satisfactory, e. g., his empirical deduction of the “deity” of Christ. 

We see everywhere today a clinging to the general notion of the deity of Christ 
combined with a distaste for any special conception of that deity, for any definite 
Christological doctrine. 


NIEBEGALL, F. Wie predigen wir dem modernen Menschen? Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1905. 199 pages. M. 3. 
An exceptionally suggestive treatise on efficient preaching, based on a psychological 
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analysis of the conditions of arousing spiritual activity. The main titles of the three 
parts, “Intelligible,”’ “Interesting,” and “ Efficient,” indicate the unhackneyed methods 
of dealing with the problems which every pastor must face. 


CLEMEN, CARL. Predigt und biblischer Text: Eine Untersuchung zur Honiletik. 

Giessen: Topelmann, 1906. 88 pages. M. 2. 

An illuminating discussion of the modern theories as to the use of a Scripture text 
in preaching, with a view to setting forth Clemen’s own view, viz., that a text is not 
indispensable, but if used it should actually furnish the basis of the sermon. The dis- 
cussion should do much toward eliminating the all too prevalent superficial use of texts 
in preaching. 


- Brrtinc, W.C. The Ministry of the Eternal Life. Philadelphia: The American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1906. 32 pages. 


ConraD, Dr. Busstags-Predigten. 92 pages. M. 1. Missionsjestpredigten. 
88 pages. M.1. Dresden: Ungelenk, 1906. 


NEUMEISTER, CLEMENS. Pilgerstand und Vaterland. Dresden: Ungelenk, 
1906. 52 pages. M. 0.60. 


Sermons intended for consolation for the bereaved. 


LEwis, ALEXANDER. Sermons Preached in England. New York: Revell, 1906. 
233 pages. $1.25. 


RICHARDS, WILLIAM R. God’s Choice of Men. New York: Scribners 1905. 
$1.50. 
The pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church has put into a continuous discussion 
a series of sermons, which may be called a popular, modern defense of moderate Cal- 
vinism in its application to life. 


Sutro, AtBert. Das Heil und die Pflicht der Sozialdemokratie. Goslau und 
Leipzig: Verlag fiir Lebensreform, 1906. 29 pages. M. 0.30. 


A tract written from a “free-thinking” standpoint to attract Socialists, but with- 
out definite programme. 


Mitts, L.H. Zarathushira, Philo, the Achaemenids, and Israel, Being a Treatise 
upon the Antiquity and Influence of the Avesta. Parts 1 and 2. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. 460 pages. 

The value of the study of certain branches of Persian lore for the understanding 
of the Bible is fully recognized by Old and New Testament scholars. Attention may 
therefore be drawn briefly to a recent book on Zoroastrian doctrines by the well-known 
Iranian specialist, Dr. Lawrence H. Mills, professor in the University of Oxford. 

In the first half of his volume the learned author discusses the relation between 
the Ameshaspentas, or Zoroastrian archangels, and the Logos doctrine, with reference 
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particularly to the writings of Philo the Jew. In the second part he treats of the Avesta, 
the inscriptions of the great Persian kings, Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
in relation to the Semitic scriptures of the time of the Babylonian exile. Throughout 
the entire volume we find special emphasis laid on the correspondences between Zoro- 
astrianism, Judaism, and Christianity, and particularly on the wonderful manner in 
which the Christian eschatological system was anticipated in Iran several centuries 
before the coming of the Messiah. 


AMIRCHANJANZ, ABR. Der Koran, eine Apologie des Evangeliums. Giitersloh: 

Bertelsmann, 1905. 45 pages. M. tr. 

This pamphlet, written by a missionary in Varna (Bulgaria), gives evidence of 
much study not only of the Koran itself but also of some oriental and European writers 
on the subject; but its tone is so extremely partisan as to deprive it of all scientific 
value. 


Downey, Davin G., Lockwoop, Franx C., Drxon, JAMES M., AND QUAYLE, 
Wit1tam A. Modern Poets and Christian Teaching. New York: Eaton & 
Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1907. 4 vols., $1 each. 

The series of volumes, to which these four belong, discusses the Christian signifi- 
cance of the modern poets. They are popular treatments showing considerable genuine 
insight. 


Wituiams, J. E. The Lije of Sir George Williams, Founder of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. New York: Armstrong, 1906. xv+ 358 pages. 
$1.25. 

This “official biography” of the founder of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
furnishes at the same time a history of the inception and growth of that world-famous 
organization. It presents a vivid picture of the conditions in which “assistants” in 
the great London drapers’ shops lived sixty years ago, and recounts the endeavor of a 
young man from the country to resist these demoralizing influences, and by an open, 
courageous testimony to the satisfactions of a Christian life to draw his companions 
away from coarse pleasures and degrading vices. The association, born in a prayer- 
meeting held in George Williams’ bedroom, entered at once under his leadership, never 
to be relinquished during his lifetime, upon widening evangelistic, philanthrophic, 
social, and educational activities. Its progress was marked by no serious check or 
disaster. Williams’ own career was one of uninterrupted prosperity. He was the 
means of the conversion of his employer, married his employer’s daughter, acquired 
large wealth, was knighted, and lived to a good old age to be honored in jubilee meetings 
of the association in England and America, and last in the jubilee of the World’s Alliance 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in Paris in 1905. The book is written with 
literary skill and effectiveness. 


SHAKU, SoYEN. Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot. Translated from the Japanese 
MS by Datsetz TEITARO Suzuki. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1906. 220 pages. 

This book contains sermons of “His Reverence the Buddhist Abbot”’ delivered 
through an interpreter at various places in California, with the addition of the inter- 
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esting “Sutra of Forty-two Chapters,” the first Buddhist literature introduced into 
China. Two articles on War and an open letter addressed to the late John Henry 
Barrows which have already been published in the Open Court are also included. 
These sermons contain little that is abstruse or difficult, and probably represent the 
teaching of modern Buddhism at its best. The abbot does not admit that Buddhism 
is atheistic, though he prefers not to use the word “God.” It believes in a Being imma- 
nent in the universe but more than the sum total of all individual existences, the highest 
reality and truth. It rejects the doctrine of the immortality of a mythical being known 
as self. It holds that salvation consists in the total removal of ignorance. The religious 
life “has nothing to do with prayer and worship,”’ but may be thus defined: “Attend 
to your daily business, do all you can for the promotion of goodness in this world, and 
out of fulness of heart help your fellow-beings to gain the path of enlightenment.” It 
ought not to be difficult to distinguish Buddhism, however noble its ethical teaching, 
from Christianity. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. XXV. Band, 1906. Herausgegeben von G. Kriicrer 
und W. KOHLER in Giessen. Leipzig: Heinsius, 1906. 1,586 pages. 

The twenty-fifth volume of this remarkable and indispensable publication appears 
in seven parts. It covers the whole field of recent religious literature in all the leading 
countries of the world. The parts are: Extra-Biblical History of Religious and Ante- 
rior Asiatic Literature; The Old Testament; The New Testament; Church History; 
Systematic Theology; Practical Theology; and an Index. In this volume Church 
History has the largest share of space, covering 601 out of an aggregate of 1,619 pages. 
It includes all of Church History. The ancient period is done by Kriiger. He notices 
works of a general nature, and then groups those more special under the Ante-Nicene 
and Post-Nicene divisions. The mediaeval period is done in twenty-three sections by 
Clemens and Vogt. The modern period is divided into three parts—from the begin- 
ning of the Reformation to 1648 by Kohler; from 1648 to 1789 by Herz, and from 1789 
to the present by Werner. 

The reviewers have diligently sought to give in a very condensed but intelligible 
statement the substance of every valuable book or monograph or article from every 
point of view that appeared during 1905. It appears that they have succeeded in an 
unusual degree. The activity and output in Church History ranging from text-criticism, 
examination of microscopic points, larger and more general treatments, have been 
remarkable. 

So complete and thoroughgoing is this Abteilung, that no student of Church History 
can safely go on, however limited his specialty, without consulting it, for he can be 
almost sure that he will find something that he has overlooked. 

Each part has an alphabetical catalogue of abbreviations which will prove of con- 
stant service. Part seventh is a very minute index consisting of 169 pages. 

With the appearance of the twenty-fifth volume the Journal passes over to the publi- 
cation of M. Heinsius Nachfolger. 


EMERSON, ALFRED. The Art Institute of Chicago: Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Antiquities and Casts of Ancient Sculpture in the Elbridge G. Hall and Other 
Collections. Part I. Oriental and Early Greek Art; Part II. Early Greek 
Art. Chicago: The Art Institute, 1906. 





